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PREFACE 



In this book, which is designed for the use of schools, 
I have endeavoured to furnish a condensed account of the 
development of American literature, rather than a series of 
connected essa3rs on leading American authors. At the same 
time I have tried to mention no writer or book devoid of a 
fair amount of significance, and I have also had it in mind to 
treat the more important authors on a scale sufficiently ex- 
tended to suit the needs of the average class. I have aimed to 
minimize tentative criticism and to give only such details of 
historical setting as could not well be spared. I have con- 
densed the bibliographical information to dimensions more or 
less proportionate with the resources of school libraries and 
have divided it into sections according to chapters. The 
period from 1866 to the present day has been sketched in a 
chapter, fuller treatment of writers, many of whom are still 
living, not seeming advisable in view of the difficulty of main- 
taining an impartial attitude toward contemporaries. An ap- 
pendix gives important dates, which may be used in lieu of 
those scattered through the text. Topics for essays and class 
reports will be often suggested by the paragraph headings, and 
teachers may sometimes find it advantageous, when time per- 
mits, to have reports made on writers and books mentioned in 
the Appendix but not in the text, as well as on topics treated 
more fully in my larger book, "A History of American Lite- 
rature, 1607-1865" (1903, Appleton). 

Lists of questions have been dispensed with, because the main 
topic of each paragraph has been plainly incUcated, because un- 
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essential biographical and bibliographical facts have been in the 
main eliminated, so far as I can judge, and because it seems 
preferable that teachers and pupils should ask their own ques- 
tions and make their own comments upon the criticism. With [ 
regard to the opening pages of Chapter VI, which deal with * 
the origins of the Transcendental movement and could not have i 
been omitted without loss of continuity, or expanded to secure 1 
increased clearness without sacrifice of proportion, I must 1 
leave it to the individual teacher to determine what portion, if , 
any, is suited to the wants of his pupils. It is needless to say, ' 
in conclusion, that every one who has taught literature, espe- j 
daily in schools, knows how difficult it is to prepare a suitable . 
handbook of literary history, and that I shall be greatly indebted | 
to those teachers who will call my attention to any errors they | 
may discover, 

W. P. Trbnt. 

Columbia Universitt, October 1, 1904. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 



CHAPTER I 

BABLY OOIiONIAIi WBITBB8 (1607-1700) 

The term "American literature" embodies that nar- 
row use of the word "American" found in many similar 
ifAuiiiiir f pl^r^^s such as "American history" — ^the 
fhe term use that confines to the area covered by the 

•'Amaricftn United States the application of a word 
Hteratore.*' 

which, strictly speaking, applies to the whole 

of two large continents. As the United States form by 
far the most important nation in the western hemisphere 
and will probably long continue to do so, it is likely 
that this restricted use of the word "American" will 
prevail for a very extended period. We mean, then, by 
"American literature" the literature produced by native 
or adopted citizens of the United States, including under 
the latter term the thirteen colonies that revolted from 
Great Britain and formed those States. 

But this explanation involves another explanation. 
What do we mean by the word "literature"? Many 
able critics have endeavoured to define it, yet 
tttorature? ^*^® scarcely been successful. It is gener- 
ally agreed, however, that for the purposes of 
most students and readers a nation's literature does not 
mean all that has been written in a particular language 

1 
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or division of it, but rather the significant, the important 
books, and especially those which through the presence of 
imagination excite our emotions more or less pleasurably. 
Thus, for example, many useful histories, both of indi- 
vidual States and of the nation, hardly belong to Ameri- 
can literature, because they are not written in such a 
way as to attract readers, whereas Washington Irving's 
Knickerbocker' 8 History of New York is so full of literary 
charm that it has given a large number of persons false 
ideas with regard to the history of the colony with which 
it deals- in a himiorous way. 

What now can be said about the general character of 
the significant books that have been written within the 

bounds of the United States since the first 
QwnnmL 

character of permanent settlement was made at James- 

^***«'*«»° town in 1607? For a long time many un- 
Hterature. 

favourable and ridiculously overfavourable 

things were said about them, but we are beginning to 
see that throughout our history there has been no real 
reason for shame or for boasting about our literary 
achievements. Few books of genuine consequence were 
written on our soil before the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century; yet such as were written served the 
needs of the people who read them, and, as we shall soon 
see, there was scarcely a chance that our primitive fore- 
fathers should have left literary master-pieces for our 
admiration. After independence was secured and the 
nEtion entered upon its great career of territorial and 
industrial expansion, a fair number of important writers 
appeared and literary activity of all sorts was wide- 
spread. Time has shown us that much of the literary 
work produced during the first half of the. nineteenth 
century was valuable only on account of its general 
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educative effects upon the people at large; but after the 
lapse of half a centiuy the work of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, and not a few others is fresh and attractive. 
In other words, the advance made by American writers 
between the presidencies of Jefferson and Lincoln was 
probably greater than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected, and covered well the fields of poetry, fiction, ora- 
tory, and history. 

That the period since the civil war has seen a decline 
in the fields of poetry and oratory, and great changes in 
those of fiction and history, while it has 
period! marked an advance mainly in criticism and 

specialized scholarship, is generally admitted; 
but the same thing may be said of English and other 
literatures during the period, and it is doubtful whether 
in any other n&tion the number of competent writers has 
so largely increased as in America. A hundred 3rears ago, 
American writers scarcely counted in the eyes of the 
world; to-day they are holding their own with those of 
far older nations. And the literature they have pro- 
duced in a century is exceptionally wholesome in tone, 
solidly founded on observation and study, fairly, and in 
the cases of Cooper, Hawthorne, Poe, and Whitman ex- 
ceptionally, characterized by imaginative power. Above 
all, through its general level of thought, feeling, and ex- 
pression, it is excellently adapted to the civic needs of a 
great democracy. It is not a peculiar literature differing 
markedly from every other; but although many foreign 
and some native critics have regretted this fact, it is not 
in the least regrettable or surprising, since the American 
people in language, laws, religion, manners, and many 
other particulars do not differ widely from their English 
and European ancestors. A peculiar, novel literature 
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that might have interested Europe would not have an- 
swered the needs of America. 

The literature of the American colonies, like their polit- 
ical history, is best treated imder certain well-marked 
iMvlsioiui of geographical and chronological divisions, 
colonial There were three important groups of colo- 

litoratnre. jj^g^ ^j^^ Southern, the New England, and 

the Middle, the second of which alone produced im- 
portant books in any considerable quantity before the 
Revolution. The Southern colonies, of which Virginia 
may be taken as the type, were sparsely-settled agri- 
cultural communities in which a slave-holding aristoc- 
racy of planters possessing many characteristics in 
common with the English Cavaliers was the dominant 
caste. The New England colonies, of which Massachu- 
setts was the leader, contained more towns and were more 
compactly settled than the Southern colonies, subsisted 
not merely on agriculture, but also on fishing, commerce, 
trading, and manufacturing on a small scale, and were 
on the whole democratic save in one particular — to wit, 
their willing submission to the power of the clergy. In 
this and in their simple, hard, and pious ways of Ufe they 
continued to bear the impress of the great English Puri- 
tan movement of which they were the outcome. Be- 
tween the Southern and the New England groups, and 
marked by characteristics found in the one or the other, 
came the Middle colonies, of which Pennsylvania is the 
most important to the student of American literature. 
The writings produced in these three groups of colonies 

may be further divided into two sections ac- 
divlsion cording as they date from the seventeenth or 

from the eighteenth century, a more worldly 
and artificial tone having shown itself in the literature 
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of the later period, as was also the case in contemporary 
England. It is obvious that a thoroughly satisfactory 
comprehension of the literature of these groups and pe- 
riods cannot be obtained without considerable knowledge 
of the modes of life and the political and other achieve- 
ments of the people, and that this is true of later times 
as well. In other words, the study of American litera- 
ture cannot be profitably divorced from the study of 
American history. 

It is not surprising to find that throughout the colonial 
period the writers produced in the Southern colonies were 
The early '^^ ^^ number and comparatively unim- 
Southem portant. Literature may be the diversion 
writers. ^j ^ country gentleman, but it is rarely his 

pursuit, and the Southern planters were fully occupied in 
looking after large estates and bodies of slaves, as well 
as in the chase and other rural pleasures. What they 
did write was in the main composed, not so much to 
please themselves, as to give information about the colo- 
nies to the mother country, where almost from the be- 
ginning there was much hostile criticism of the colonists 
and their ways. The earliest writings, with the exception 
of the translations from Ovid's Metamorphoses made at 
Jamestown by George Sandys, were almost entirely of 
this kind, and some of the most important were by Eng- 
lishmen who did not become permanent settlers. 

Chief among these was the famous Captain John Smith 
(1579-1632), the hero of many adventures, of which he 

gave a picturesque account that has not 
8^^ * ^^^ accepted by some students as entirely 

credible. There is little doubt, however, that 
Smith's energy and good sense went far toward sa\dng 
Jamestown in its perilous early years, and it is probable 
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that Americans will always take interest in the little book 
he wrote upon Virginian soil and had published in Lon- 
don in 1608. This bore the long title, A True RslcUion of 

Such Occurrences and Accidents 
of Note as hath Happened in 
Virginia, and was really little 
more than a pamphlet letter, 
but a very interesting one in 
its description of the state of 
the colony and of its author's 
adventures with the Indians. 
If Smith had mentioned in 
this book his romantic rescue 
by Pocahontas, upon which 
he enlarged in his later Gen- 
eral History of Virginia, etc. 
(1624), he would have escaped much unfavourable criti- 
cism from modern scholars; but whether or not he is 
misleading as a historian, he is quaintly attractive as a 
writer. 

This can be said of but few of his successors, yet a certain 
Colonel Henry Norwood may be remembered as the 
author of an interesting Voyage to Virginia 
(1649), and two or three important and not 
unreadable tracts were written about the 
small rebellion in Virginia headed by the young planter 
Nathaniel Bacon (1676). The sister colony of Mary- 
land also furnished at least one writer who can be read 
to-day with some pleasure. This was George Alsop, an 
indented servant, who in A Character of the Province of 
Maryland (1666), described in a humorous way the rough, 
homely life led by the settlers. The Carolinas were 
foimded too late in the seventeenth century to produce 



Other 
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anything worth recording here. This is in the main 
true of Pennsylvania, also, with the exception of some 
writings of William Penn, who was from first to last an 
Englishman, and of a sprightly Account given of Penn- 
sylvania and West New Jersey (1698) by Gabriel Thomas. 
As New York has nothing so good to offer, we may pass 
at once to New England, where 
certain forms of literature were 
cultivated with much assiduity 
and fair success. 

The settlement and develop- 
ment of New England during the 
seventeenth century 
^^^^^ naturaUy furnished 
materials to a larger 
number of historical writers than 
was the case with the Southern 
and the Middle colonies. Several 
reasons may be given for this. 

In addition to the desire to make the material re- 
sources of the region known to EngUshmen, New Eng- 
landers had a special interest in communicating with 
their feUow Puritans, who might themselves need a 
place of refuge and would certainly be glad to learn some- 
thing about the state of religion in the New World. More- 
over there were several political groups as weU as several 
ecclesiastical divisions to be described, while the num- 
ber of competent writers was exceptionally large, because 
the settlers included a considerable number of well-edu- 
cated ministers and laymen. The further fact that the 
population was homogeneous and comparatively centred 
in towns and villages, instead of being scattered over huge 
plantations, added to the quantity and effectiveness of 
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New England's contribution to the annals of colonial 
America. Thus we are not surprised to find that the 
Pilgrims had scarcely landed at Plymouth, (December 22, 
1620), before their leaders began to write historical nar- 
ratives, and that, as each New England colony was 
founded, the stock of such narratives increased apace. 

The earliest of these annalists was William Bradford 
(1590-1657), one of the Separatists in Holland, who after 
the migration to the New World held the 
Governorship of Plymouth colony almost 
continuously until his death. He was a man 
of well-balanced, noble character, as his writings show, 
and a statesman and scholar of more than usual intelli- 
gence. His first 
book was a 



Bradford. 
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Bradford's home at Plymouth. 



journal which 
he kept with 
another inter- 
esting Pilgrim, 
Edward Wlns- 
low. It was 
published in 
1622 under the 
erroneous title 
of MourVs Relation^ and gave a simple, attractive account 
of the founding of Plymouth. In 1630, the worthy Gov- 
ernor began an elaborate History of Plymovlhy on which 
he laboured for twenty years. This is most important to 
historians, and in many passages it holds the attention of 
the general reader by its dignity and quaint eloquence. The 
book had a curious history, for after remaining in manu- 
script in Massachusetts until the Revolution, it found its 
way to the library of the Bishop of London at Fulham, 
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where it reposed unnoticed for many years. Then its 
existence was made known through a comparison of 
passapjes that had been copied into an early American 
and a later English book. It was printed in 1856, and 
in 1897, in its original form, it was generously placed in 
the custody of the Governor of Massachusetts. 

Still more important than Bradford, although drier 
and generally less attractive as a writer, is his contempo- 
rary, John Winthrop (1588-1649), founder 
Winthrop ^^^ ^^^ many jnears Governor of the neigh- 
bouring colony of Massachusetts Bay. Win- 
throp's chief work is a History 
of New England, written from 
time to time during his busy 
life. It is valuable for its mat- 
ter and affords full proof of its 
author's fine qualities as a 
man and a philosophic states- 
man; but most readers will 
prefer to glance over the 
charming letters Winthrop ad- 
dressed to his wife Margaret — 
letters which show that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the New England Puritans led 
an utterly hard and unlovely life. 

That they were in many respects hard and narrow is 

shown, however, by most of the books written on the 

subject of the red men and the wars waged 

*' against them. Yet exception should be made 




of the writings of Daniel Gookin and John 
Eliot, the famous Apostle to the Indians, names that 
deserve remembrance as those of men who, with Roger 
Williams, stand out as philanthropists of a noble type. 
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Probably the most complete contrast to these men is the 
strenuous Puritan, Captain Edward Johnson, author of 
the curiously partisan history that bears the high-sound- 
ing title, The Wonder -Working Providence of Stones 
Saviour in New England (1654). But even Johnson had 
his rugged virtues, and aU the chroniclers displayed 
piety, good sense, and essential manUness. Both as men 
and as writers they represented thoroughly a people of. 
pure English stock, trained upon the English Bible, and 
rapidly inuring themselves to the primitive Ufe of col- 
onists in a new world. 

What has just been said of the chroniclers is quite as 
true of the most important class in New England social 
Ufe, that of the ministers of the gospel. In- 
dMnw^ deed, the ministers were often chroniclers 
themselves, as in the cases of Increase Mather 
and William Hubbard, the latter of whom wrote a book 
on the Indian wars that was long read with interest. 
The government of the earlier New England colonies was 
practically a theocracy, like that of the ancient Jews, 
and in consequence the ministers wielded a despotic 
power unknown in other parts of America. They formed 
what Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was fond of calling a 
Brahmin caste — a phrase which will not mislead us if we 
remember that they could not have held their sway over 
their sturdy fellow colonists if they had not been, as a rule, 
men of considerable learning, deep piety, and strong com- 
mon sense — ^in other words, leaders through strength of 
character as well as through the reverence inspired by 
their sacred calling. To modern minds their theology 
seems absurdly narrow and, when it led them to perse- 
cute Baptists, Quakers, and people accused of witch- 
craft, shockingly cruel. But their bigotry and harsh- 
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ness came to them as an inheritance shared with their 
European contemporaries. They were good and strong 
men according to their lights; nor will any one who has 
read of them in the pages of Hawthorne be disposed to 
deny that on the whole they were as righteous as they are 
certainly picturesque. They excite our imaginations to- 
day as we picture them in their tall pulpits preaching 
terrible sermons about the torments of hell to stem con- 
gregations seated patiently for hours in midwinter in 
bare, bleak churches. 

One of the chief duties of the New England divines was 
to aid the cause of religion by printing their sermons and 
by publishing theological works that would 
uwiitan ^^^ sinners to repentance and confute here- 
tics. In performing this duty they produced 
a mass of writings which, having served their purpose, 
and being only on rare occasions characterized by literary 
qualities, are justly left in oblivion. Some of the writers 
of these sermons and treatises were, however, such able 
men that their names should be remembered with great 
respect. Pre-eminent among these were Thomas Hooker, 
the chief founder of Connecticut, a commanding person- 
ality; Thomas Shepard, a milder type of clergyman who, 
nevertheless, exerted great influence in Boston; and John 
Cotton, who in the same town wielded an almost un- 
rivalled authority as a preacher, a scholar, and a contro- 
versialist. Yet nothing that these men or any of their 
fellows have left us is fairly readable to-day, except per- 
haps a whimsical little book by the Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward, entitled The Simple Cobbler of Agawam (1646- 
47) — a diatribe on women's fashions, religious tolera- 
tion, and other objects of its author's dislike. Its sav- 
age tone is somewhat mitigated by the presence of 
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a fantastic style and a genuine though extravagant 
humour. 

Three other New England divines require special no- 
tice, however, even if none of them has left a book that 
can be so easily read through as The Simple 
^^ Cobbler, These are Roger Williams (1607- 

84), Increase Mather ( 1639-1723) , and Cotton 
Mather (1663-1728). The first was born in London of 
humble parentage, came to Boston in 1631, soon got into 

trouble with his fellow 
ministers on account of 
what they regarded as 
his theological and po- 
litical heresies, and was 
in a few years expelled 
from Massachusetts in 
a cruel way. In 1636, 
he founded Providence 
Plantation, and largely 
through his labours the 
colony of Rhode Island 
came into existence. 
But it is not as the 
founder of a State, it 
is rather as an advo- 
cate of religious toler- 
ation that Roger Williams takes his place among great 
men. The new colony was liberal to all forms of religious 
belief, and in various ponderous books Williams argued 
for toleration against the formidable John Cotton. The 
Bloody Tenent of Persecution and The Bloody Tenent Made 
Yet More Bloody by Mr, Cotton's Endeavour to Wash it 
White are not titles that allure the modern reader, yet the 
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books contain many passages of sonorous, old-fashioned 
eloquence. Williams is also worth remembering gratefully 
on account of his philanthropic attitude toward the Ind- 
ians ; and no reader of the many noble letters he wrote 
to his friends and constituents will be incUned to deny 
that he is one of the most attractive and important 
figures in our colonial history. 

Unfortunately, the Mathers, while important, are not 
attractive. They were reactionaries who held too firmly 

to the past; Williams 
Increase i 

Mather. ^^ progressive and 

looked forward to the 
future. The first representative of 
what was probably the most re- 
markable family in colonial Amer- 
ica was the Rev. Richard Mather, 
who helped to compile The Bay 
Psalm Book (see page 17, note), and, 
when he died, left four clerical sons 
distinguished both in Great Britain yTlJCf€(^ ^omey- 
and in New England. Of these the 
most eminent was Increase Mather, who was renowned 
as a preacher, a scholar, a most voluminous writer, an 
educator, and a statesman. The number of his publi- 
cations amounts to nearly one hundred and forty, but 
of these the reader of to-day will probably enjoy only 
one — An Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Prom- 
, dences (1684), a quaint book describing numerous won- 
derful events to which most men of Mather's day gave 
implicit credence. The great clergyman's life, however, 
as described in his son Cotton's biography bearing the 
curious title of Parentator (1724), is more interesting 
than any of his own writings. As a leader of the re- 
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actionaries bent upon retaining the power which the 
clerical caste w^as slowly losing, and as a president of 
Harvard College whose administration was hampered by 
intrigues, his personality is a distinct and picturesque one. 
As an agent charged with securing a charter for Massa- 
chusetts from King William III, after the vexations un- 
dergone by the colony during the reign of James II, he 
showed himself to be something more than an interesting 
personality, for he displayed many of the qualities of a 
successful statesman. But his rep- 
utation, great as it was, seems 
even during his lifetime to have 
been eclipsed by that of his son. 

The younger Mather (who was 
named after his grandfather, the 

famous John Cotton) 
M^^. ^^ * prodigy from 

his childhood. As a 
student in Harvard he was noted 
for immense learning, and until CSoHon cAloJ^^^ 
the day of his death he continued 

to acquire knowledge in a way seldom paralleled. His ac- 
quisitions in the dead languages, in history, and in theology 
would now be considered singularly useless and pedantic ; 
but he was a very great scholar of the type then prevalent 
and he gave proof of his learning in an appallingly large 
mass of writings. About four hundred titles are credited 
to him, and some of his manuscripts are still unpublished. . 
Yet study and writing did not fully occupy his time. He 
was a busy pastor, he meddled largely in ecclesiastical 
and political matters, and he spent many an hour in 
praying and fasting and seeing visions. Unfortunately, 
it is the visionary side of his character that the world 
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chiefly remembers. He took a very indiscreet part in the 
trials of the men and women accused of witchcraft at 
Salem (1692), and he wrote in defence of the horrible per- 
secution to which the poor wretches were subjected. As 
the most prominent man connected with these outrages, 
he has been selected by posterity to bear the odium of 
deeds for which the superstitious character of the age 
was chiefly responsible. In reality, he was by no means 
the worst offender against justice and humanity in the 
sad business, nor is it fair to forget his services in the 
cause of temperance and other social reforms. With 
all his limitations he was a great man who should be 
remembered with gratitude to-day, if only for one re- 
markable book, over which he spent many years of labour. 

This is his Magnalia Christi Americana; or the Ecde- 
siastical History of New England, from Its First Planting 
in the Year 1620, unto the Year of Our Lord, 
MagnaUa i698. The purpose of this huge folio, pub- 
lished in 1702,1 is indicated in the title, which 
also gives a faint idea of the quaintness of the volume. 
It is full of inaccuracies and one can scarcely manage to 
read many pages at a time; but it is well worth dipping 
into for accounts of various old divines and magistrates 
and of events that shaped the development of New Eng- 
land. Take him on the whole. Cotton Mather, whether 
we track him through his ponderous Magnalia, or his 
truly filial Parentator, or his useful Essays to Do Good, 
appears to have been a pious and remarkably able man 
who would have done greater things had he not lived in a 
transition period. 

The Magnalia and many of the other books that 

' In London, where many of the early American books were 
printed. 
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have been mentioned contain considerable quantities of 
what once passed for poetry. The Puritan was not over 

friendly to art of any kind, believing that 
p^toy ^^^ ^^^ something better to do than to 

paint pictures, especially of saints, no better, 
as he thought, than they should have been, or to write 
poems full of carnal love and vain imagination. He was 
not unwilling, however, to usie the art of verse in order to 
commemorate the virtues of godly men; hence elegiac 
and panegyrical poetry fairly flourished in colonial New 
England, much of it coming from the pens of the divines 
themselves and being to-day unreadable except for its 
odd qualities. In the South men had no such prejudice 
against poetry, but neither there nor in the Middle col- 
onies did they have much time or inclination to write it. 
All, therefore, save special students and readers in 
search of the curious may pass over the entire mass of 
colonial verse without loss, nor need even such students 
and readers concern themselves with many poems or 
poets. 

Perhaps the only single poem of fairly sustained quality 
produced in the early colonies is a short elegy on Bacon, 

. . the Virginian rebel, which is preserved in one 
Two elegies. ^ , , ., . , 

of the tracts descnbmg the revolt and is 

supposed to have been written by his body-servant. The 

best of the New England elegies is a longer one written 

in 1677 upon the Rev. Thomas Shepard — not the famous 

divine of that name — by the Rev. Urian Oakes, President 

of Harvard and a preacher and scholar of repute. This 

poem is characterized by the fantastic style common in 

England fifty years before, yet it is not without stanzas 

marked by pathos and force. 

Two fairly prolific writers of verse deserve also to be 
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remembered. The first is Mrs. Anne Bradstreet (1612- 
72), daughter of one governor of Massachusetts, Thomas 

Dudley, and wife of another, Simon Brad- 
Bradstreat. street. She was a good, true woman, well 

read in the poets of her day, and possessed 
of genuine though very slight literary powers both in prose 
and in verse. Her poems seemed all the more remark- 
able to her friends because women seldom endeavoured 
then to rival men in literature. In 1650, her brother-in- 
law, the Rev. John Woodbridge, while in England, had 
her verses printed without her knowledge. The opening 
words of the title were The Tenth Muse, lately Sprung 
up in America, and modest Mrs. Bradstreet has been 
called "The Tenth Muse" ever since. As we read her 
short tributes to her husband and to more distinguished 
personages like Queen Elizabeth, as well as her pretentious 
historical poems, we are forced to confess that the Nine 
Muses could well have dispensed with this addition to 
their company. Yet at least she had a better ear for 
harmony than the three divines who ten years before had 
given the world The Bay Psalm Book, probably as pre- 
posterously bad a collection of jingles as the world has 
ever known.* And she improved in her art, for a later 
poem, entitled "Contemplations," shows that she had not 
only learned to write more harmonious lines, but had also 
grown more susceptible to the charms of nature. 

> This famous Yolume was the first real book printed in America. It 
was compiled by Richard Mather, Thomas Welde, and John Eliot, and 
printed by Stephen Daye in 1640 at Cambridge in Massachusetts {Bay). 
One stanza will give the quality of the verse. 

The Lord's song sing can wee ? being 
in stranger*s land, tiien let 
loose her skill my right hand, if I 
Jerusalem forget. 
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Mrs. Bradstreet is not, however, the typical poet of 
colonial New England since she reflected too strongly the 
Michael influence of her English masters. This posi- 

Wiggies- tion with whatever honours attach to it, must 

^® ' be accorded not to her nor to our first na- 

tive-born bard, Benjamin Thomson, but to an amiable 
clergyman born in England although educated in Massa- 
chusetts, the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth (1631-1705). 
Wigglesworth, who was a mild-mannered invalid, is sin- 
gularly enough remembered for a poem fuller of the 
theological terrors of the time than any other New Eng- 
land production in verse. This is The Day of Doom; 
or A Poetical Description of the Great and Last Judgment, 
which was published in 1662, went through numerous edi- 
tions, and was even read in the nineteenth century. It 
eclipsed its author's other poems in popularity and is stiU 
cited, though for purposes of laughter at which Wiggles- 
worth and his contemporaries would have been shocked. 
It consists of over two hundred stanzas marked only here 
and there by poetical qualities; but it did not need these, 
so great was the horrible fascination exerted by its grue- 
some subject. The climax of horror, or if one will, of 
absurdity, was reached in a speech addressed by the Al- 
mighty to the "Reprobate Infants," which concluded 
with the statement that, as they had sinned much less 
than those who had lived longer, they would be allowed 
"the easiest room in Hell." 

It would not be fair to take leave of the early American 

writers with such a grim quotation. They believed and 

^ . . did many things that are abhorrent to us to- 

Oonclusion. 

day; but they endeavoured to do their duty 

as they saw it, they laboured to make the wilderness more 

inhabitable, and they left important and sometimes in- 
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teresting records of their thoughts and deeds. There 
were no great literary geniuses among them, yet these are 
rare in any age, and most rare in new countries and pioneer 
periods. Gratitude rather than contempt is due our 
early authors for what they have left us, since at the very 
least we may discover in their writings an earnest desire 
to promote in every way the prosperity of their con- 
temporaries and descendants. We may discover also 
proofs that the spirit of man cannot remain constant to 
any set of ideals — that growth toward the light is as 
natural in men and nations as in plants. Before the 
seventeenth century was over, new phases of literary ac- 
tivity began to announce the coming of a new age. 
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of American Literature (2 vols., 1855; enlarged, 1875) and the 
Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature (11 vols., 

. 1888-90). These will illustrate practically every author men- 
tioned in this book. 
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colonial and Revolutionary periods is the late Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler, whose History of American Literature during the Colo- 
nial Time (2 vols., 1878, Putnam) and The Ldterary History of the 
American Revolution (2 vols., 1897, Putnam) should be constantly 
consulted. The development of American poetry is discussed 
in E. C. Stedman's Poets of America (1885, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) and J. L. Onderdonk's History of American Verse 
(1901, A. C. McClurg & Co.). For other works see the bibliog- 
raphy given in Wendell or in Trent. 

D. Special Anthologies.— Of the older collections of Ameri- 
can poetry, R. W. Griswold's Poets and Poetry of America (1842 
and various later editions) is the most important; of the later, 
E. C. Stedman's elaborate American Anthology (1900, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co.), a book which should certainly be secured. An 
excellent modern collection of prose specimens is G. R. Carpen- 
ter's American Prose (1898, Macmillan). For colonial literature 
the three small volumes edited by W. P. Trent and B. W. Wells 
entitled Colonial Prose and Poetry (1901, CJrowell) may be found 
useful. Useful also is A. B. Hart's American History told by 
Contemporaries (4 vols., 1897-1901, Macmillan)'. The reprints 
of important documents and other materials for study given 
in the Old South Leaflets and the selections from leading Ameri- 
can authors published in The Riverside Literature Series (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.)' are too well known to require praise. 

E. Helps for Further Study.— Sufficient selections from the 
writings of Captain Smith, Governor Bradford, Governor Win- 
throp and other authors mentioned in the preceding chapter 
will be found in the Stedman-Hutchinson Library, the Old South 
Leaflets, and in Trent and Wells, Colonial Prose and Poetry. 
Further study of the verse of the period is rendered difficult 
by the fact that it is either scattered through old books like 
Mather's Magnolia or reprinted in private issues hard to ob- 
tain, such as the publications of the Club of Odd Volumes. There 
are two modern editions of Mrs. Bradstreet (1867 and 1897, 
private) and one of Wigglesworth's Day of Doom (1867). Cap- 
tain Smith's works were edited by Arber in 1884; Bradford's 
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History of Plymouth was reprinted by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1898; Winthrop's History of New England was 
published in 2 vols, in 1853; Roger Williams's writings are to be 
found in 6 vols, of the Narragansett Club Publications; Mather's 
Magnolia was reprinted in 1820 and in 1853. The Library of 
Old Authors contains Increase Mather's Remarkable Providences, 
as his famous Essay is usually called (1856), and Cotton Mather's 
Wonders of the Invisible World (1862). An edition of Ward's 
Simple Cobbler was published in 1843 and a reprint of The Bay 
Psalm Book in 1903. 

Special mention should be made of three books which deal 
with great characters of the period, Williston Walker's Ten 
New England Leaders (1901), Oscar S. Straus's biography of 
Roger WilUams (1894), and Prof. Barrett Wendell's Cotton 
Mather, the Puritan Priest (1891). 



CHAPTER II 

TJLTER OOLONIAIj WBITBBS (1701-^4) 

The American colonies underwent marked changes 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. With 

the settlement of Georgia in 1733, the period 
the period^ of planting colonies was practically over. 

The English had secured a firm hold upon a 
long strip of the Atlantic Coast, and hardy pioneers were 
pushing the outposts of civilization back to the moun- 
tains. Trade, commerce, and agriculture were steadily 
developing, and a few towns afforded some of the ad- 
vantages of urban life. One menace remained, the com- 
bined power of the French and the Indians; but fortu- 
nately before their attack was made, the colonies had 
grown strong enough to resist it successfully with the aid 
of the mother-country. All these advantages, however, 
carried with them their attendant drawbacks. The 
heroic qualities demanded of the founders were not so 
much needed by their prosperous successors. New Eng- 
land declined from her high spiritual level as her men 
of business and affairs amassed comfortable fortunes. 
With the lessening of external perils came an increase 
of the spirit of dissension. There were ecclesiastical 
quarrels; colonies squabbled with one another about 
boundaries and with their governors about salaries; 
questions relating to charters and to financial legislation 
induced much wrangling. 
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Such a period was naturally unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of literature; in fact, although there was an im- 
Writingsaiid provement in general qualities of style due 
writers of chiefly to a similar improvement shown 

'^ previously by British writers, there were 

even fewer strong and interesting personalities among 
American authors of the early eighteenth century than 
there had been among the annalists and divines of the 
seventeenth. The poetry of the one period was about as 
bad as that of the other; the models followed, however, 
were very diflferent. The extravagance of the fantastic 
school gave place to the precision and regularity of Dry- 
den and Pope, the change being propitious to mediocrity 
and dulness. Still, it was probably well that in both 
verse and prose the colonial writers should have drawn 
nearer to contemporary British models instead of far- 
ther away, for they needed training, and the formal, 
urban literature of Queen Anne's reign could be imitated 
with fair success. Even FrankUn, one of the most original 
of ;nen, would probably have accomplished less as a writer 
if he had not written Addisonian essays in his youth. 
And when all deductions are made, it must be admitted 
that the colonies during this period produced two very 
able writers, Edwards and Franklin, several interesting 
and two scholarly historians, and three diarists, who, 
although they do not deserve the fame of Pepys, are 
nevertheless worth reading. 

Of the small poets who were fairly numerous in New 

England and Pennsylvania during the later colonial 

period, but few deserve to have their achieve- 

ments chronicled. Governor Roger Wolcott, 



of Connecticut, wrote a short epic upon the 
founding of that commonwealth, which was, if anything. 
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worse than the crude ballads sung by the people in cele- 
bration of victories over their French and Indian foes. 
The Rev. Benjamin Colman wrote verses in the style of 
Pope, and his daughter, Mrs. Jane Turell, left a number 
of mild poems which were piously collected by her hus- 
band in a httle volume that is now very rare. The Rev. 
Mr. Turell's biography of his father-in-law, Dr. Colman, is 
a much more interesting book than his edition of his wife's 
poems. A somewhat similar statement may be made 
with regard to a famous citizen of Boston whom his 
townspeople looked upon as a very great poet — the Rev. 
Mather Byles (1707-88). This worthy man, who showed 
true courage at the end of his long life when he boldly 
opposed the leaders of the Revolution, was widely known 
for his puns and his verses, and his admirers thought 
that he really rivalled Pope instead of imitating him 
poorly. Byles's poetry is almost unreadable to-day, but 
the man is a picturesque personality. This is the case 
with his facetious contemporary, Joseph Green, who wrote 
many parodies and squibs in verse. Both men serve .to 
show how much Boston had changed since the days of 
Cotton and Shepard, when life furnished few occasions 
for merriment. This change is to be discovered through- 
out New England; it is seen in almanacs, in long verse 
narratives celebrating military exploits, in artificial 
poems that follow English models and illustrate the 
colonial d«sire to conform with the tastes and fashions 
of the mother-country. The later poets were less un- 
couth than their predecessors, but they were also less 
independent. 

The outlook for American poetry was slightly brighter 
in Pennsylvania than in New England. After Benja- 
min Franklin had left Boston for Philadelphia, he drew 
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around him in the latter town a small band of writers 
who, although they wrote nothing significant, at least 
stimulated Uterary production. Toward the 
o^yonng ^^^ ^^ ^^^ colonial period two young poets, 
both born in Philadelphia and both cut off 
in eariy manhood, showed by their imitations of Gray 
and of eariier English poets that a change of poetic taste 
was at hand. These were the friends Thomas Godfrey 
(1736-63) and Nathaniel 
Evans (1742-67), who need 
not be compared with Keats, 
for they showed no such 
brilhant promise as he did, 
but who deserve to be re- 
membered for genuine, if 
slight, poetic talents and for 
sincere work that gave prom- 
ise of better. It is worth 
while to mention the fact 
that Godfrey's Prince of 
Parthia (1765) was the first important effort made in 
America to write a poetical tragedy. 

More interesting than the poets arc the prose writers, 
especially those diarists who give us clear pictures of the 
life led by the colonists. The first of these 
was Judge Samuel Sewall (1652-1730), of 
Boston, a typical Puritan, who nevertheless 
showed some modern traits. He was concerned in the 
witchcraft trials, but pubhcly acknowledged his con- 
trition for the share he took in that persecution. He 
wrote what seems to be the first American antislavery 
document — a short tract entitled The Selling of Joseph 
(1700). He is best known, however, for his Diary, which 
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remained in manuscript until the last century. This 
covers most of his life, is very voluminous and in places 
dull, and gives invaluable materials for constructing a 
picture of primitive New England. Its most amusing 
pages are those that deal with the shrewd old judge 
and his curious courtships. 

Less valuable, but not less sprightly, is another New 
England diary not published until the nineteenth century 
BSn. Knight — * Journal of a journey undertaken on 
and Oolonel horseback in 1704 from Boston to New York 
^^^' by Mrs. Sarah Kemble Knight, an enterpris- 

ing, wide-awake woman who kept a school in the former 
town. This gives a vivid description of the discomforts 

of colonial 
travelling and 
of the rude 
life led by the 
country people. 
The third and 
most impor- 
tant of these 
diaries or jour- 
nals, from the 
point of view 
of literary merit, was written by one of the most culti- 
vated of colonial Americans, the Virginian, Colonel Will- 
iam Byrd ( 1 674- 1 744) . This gentleman was weU educated 
in England, travelled in Europe, inherited a large estate 
in Virginia, and filled high public positions in his native 
colony. He collected a large hbrary and profited in his 
style from the books he read. His writings remained in 
manuscript until 1841, and his correspondence has only 
just been published; yet he might, had he so chosen, have 
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made a name for himself as a writer during his lifetime, 
for whatever he wrote was eminently characterized by 
humour and ease. His chief work is a History of the 
Dividing Line Run in the Year 1728, This is an account 
of his experiences as a conmiissioner for drawing the 
boundary between Virginia and North Carolina. It 
describes the wilderness and its scarcely civilized inhab- 
itants in a fashion as entertaining as it is instructive. 

When the colonies entered upon the second century of 
their existence and upon a period of comparatively peace- 
^ ^ ful development, it 

was natural that at- 
tention should be paid to local 
history, and that the historical 
narratives produced should be 
more scholarly and impartial 
than the annals of the preceding 
century. Two such scholarly 
historians deserve special re- 
membrance. One is the Rev. ^ ?K, 
William Stith (1689-1755), a ^^'^ 
Virginian clergyman, and President of the College of 
William and Mary at Williamsburg, who wrote a pains- 
taking and dignified History of the. First Discovery and 
Settlement of Virginia (1747). The other is the Rev. 
Thomas Prince (1687-1758), of Massachusetts, a thorough 
and laborious scholar, author of an accurate and valuable 
Chronological History of New England (1736). Neither 
progressed far in his narrative, and both found reason to 
complain of the lack of interest shown by their contem- 
poraries in such labours of patriotic scholarship. Then, 
as now, the public wished to be interested, and readers 
doubtless found more to interest them in Robert Bever- 
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ley's History and Present State of Virginia (1705), a lively 
book easily read to-day, or in the two whimsical volumes 
of an historical Summary (1748-53) published in Boston 
by a learned physician, William Douglass. There were 
other historical writers, some of them meritorious, but 
their works can scarcely be said to have literary value. 

The numerous divines of the period contributed no more 
to literature than the historians, although they wrote 
very voluminously. Perhaps, they were less 
important as a class and on the whole less 
striking as individuals than their seventeenth-century 
predecessors, yet they numbered among themselves not 

a few remarkably able men. 
For example, John Wise, of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, who 
was prominent in the eccle- 
siastical controversies of the 
first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, defended the cause 
of civil and religious liberty 
with an eloquence and a 
learning rare in any period. 
By far the greatest of 
y? lP PI Q^ colonial clergymen, however, 

gians and metaphysicians of 
the world was Jonathan Edwards, who was bom at East 
Windsor, Connecticut, October 5, 1703. After a preco- 
cious boyhood he entered Yale College in 
1716 where, in view of his youth and his op- 
portimities for instruction, he attained a really 
extraordinary acquaintance with philosophy and natural 
science. After graduation he studied theology, did some 
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preaching and tutoring, and finally settled at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, as the colleague of his grand- 
father, Solomon Stoddard. Then he married a beautiful 
and spiritual woman, Sarah Pierrepont, of New Haven, 
who fully deserved the eloquent words in which he de- 
scribed her virtues. She was "beloved of that Great 
Being who made and rules the worid, " who came to her 
and filled "her mind with exceeding sweet delight," with 
whom she expected to dwell "and to be ravished with his 
love and delight forever." 

For many years Edwards led the life of a country pas- 
tor, throwing himself heart and soul into the Great Awak- 
ening, as the religious revival of the time is 
NiJtham^n ^^^^^^ ^^^ preaching powerful sermons, the 
fame of which spread throughout New Eng- 
land. Unfortunately, it is for one of these sermons, en- 
titled "Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God," preached 
at Enfield, Massachusetts, in 1741, that Edwards is popu- 
lariy remembered. He drew a terrible picture of the tor- 
ments of the 
damned and 
hence is gen- 
erally regard- 
ed as the chief 
exponent of 
extreme Cal- 
vinistic theol- 
ogy, the gen- 
tler and more 
beautiful side 
of his charac- 
ter, which appears in many of his writings, being left out 
of account. His parishioners did him a similar injustice 
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when they pushed a dissension in the church to the point 
of forcing him to resign his charge at Northampton in 
1750. After this he served as an Indian missionary, wrote 
some of his most important books, including his greatest 
metaphysical work. On the Freedom of the WiU (1754), 
and was elected president of the new college at Prince- 
ton, where he died shortly afterward, March 22, 1758. 

Although many passages of eloquent and even of charm- 
ing prose may be selected from his writings, Edwards 
was not a man of letters, and his works be- 
wriij«r!****** ^^^S scarcely, if at all, to literature. He 
was a great preacher and a still greater 
theologian, who carried the Calvinistic theology to the 
highest point of development. He was a psychological 
observer, and a metaphysician and logician whose powers 
of reasoning were of the first order. The conclusions of 
his greatest book, limiting the freedom of volition, and 
its attacks upon the upholders of what is known as the 
Arminian theology are of slight influence to-day; but 
no competent person has ever denied that in this treatise 
Eklwards showed himself to be a most cogent reasoner. 
His fame as a thinker spread rapidly just before and after 
his death, and numerous disciples arose to expound his 
teachings. He is still carefully studied by theologians, 
who, as a rule, extract from his writings arguments to 
support systems of thought more or less antagonistic to 
his general views; but this is only a crowning proof of 
his intellectual honesty, and of the range and stimulative 
quality of his genius. Only specialists can master his 
thought, but every one can reverence his noble life and 
admire his lofty soul and powerful intellect. 

Of all colonial Americans Benjamin Franklin is the best 
known to his latter-day coimtrymen and to the world at 
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large. His career lasted, indeed, throughout the Rev- 
olutionary period, but he had shown the variety and 
quality of his powers and secured fame 
while the colonies were still loyal to the 
British crown. Hence he may be legiti- 
mately considered as representing with Jonathan Ed- 
wards the highest development of the colonial mind, 
the one in the sphere of prac- 
tical, the other in that of 
spiritual, affairs. Franklin was 
born in Boston, January 17, 
1706, the son of a tallow- 
chandler of large family and 
small means. After but Uttle 
schooling the boy was appren- 
ticed to his elder brother, a 
printer. He read much in 
the leading prose writers of 
the time, especially Addison, 
and wrote imitative essays 
which he published anony- 
mously in his brother's newspaper. The New England 
Courant} His situation becoming intolerable to him, he 
ran away in the fall of 1723 and tried to become a 
printer in New York. Not finding employment there, 

* Newspapers were small things in those days and comparatively new. 
Pvhlic Occurrences^ issaed in Boston in 1690, was the first in America, 
but that was suppressed after one number, for criticism of public 
affairs seemed dangerous to the ruling classes. Fourteen years later 
came The Boston News-Letter^ which for fifteen years was without a 
riyal. In less than fifty years, however, there were over forty news- 
papers in the country. Practically the first American magazine was 
established by Franklin at Philadelphia in 1741. Its cumbrous title 
was The Oeneral 3fagazine and Ilistorical Chronicle for all the 
British Plantations in America. 
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he pushed on to Philadelphia, entering that town in an 
unconventional manner amusingly described in his Auto- 
biography. 

Philadelphia was a cosmopolitan place, containing 
several men of scholariy attainments ; but it was not long 
before the young printer ecUpsed them all 
PhiladelpUa ^^^ became the first citizen of his adopted 
town. He was patronized by the Governor 
and encouraged to go to England to buy a press and type. 
Deceived by promises of support in this matter, he ex- 
tricated himself from his pre- 
dicament by his common 
sense and prudence. Then, 
on his return to Philadelphia, 
he was rewarded with a pros- 
perous business as printer 
and editor that enabled him 
to marry in 1730. He con- 
tinued his studies, formed a 
debating club and gathered 
literary and scientific men 
around him, and took great 
interest in municipal affairs. 
He showed his literary ability 
by beginning in 1733 to publish under the pen-name of 
*' Richard Saunders*' an almanac full of useful and of 
homely wisdom which made the characters of "Poor 
Richard" and " Father Abraham" famous throughout 
America. He founded the Philadelphia Library and pro- 
jected what became the University of Pennsylvania. He 
invented the "FrankUn stove," and by his famous ex- 
periments with a kite showed that lightning is a form of 
electricity, thus winning world-wide fame as a scientist. 
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As postmaster of Philadelphia and afterward as deputy 
postmaster-general for the colonies he did much to im- 
prove the postal service. 

In the Albany Conference of 1754 Franklin proposed a 

plan of union for all the colonies. Three years later he 

was sent to England as agent for Pennsyl- 

*"* vania to secure the settlement of vexatious 



questions relating to the rights of the propri- 
etors in the colony. He remained five years and was so 
successful that in 1764 he was sent back again to try to 
prevent the passage of the Stamp Act. Other colonies 
made him their agent and he was kept abroad over ten 
years, during which he widened his reputation and made 
wise and brave, but fruitless, efforts to prevent the minis- 
terial and legislative acts that had so much to do with 
bringing on the Revolution. On his return to America 
he supported the war party and signed the Declaration of 
Independence. Late in 1776 he was sent to France to 
secure aid and was received with an enthusiasm that has 
scarcely ever been paralleled. He remained until 1785, 
winning great triumphs both as a diplomatist and as a 
man of science and letters. Then he was chosen chief 
executive of the State of Pennsylvania, served in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, and died on February 
12, 1790, after the general government had been work- 
ing for nearly a year under the new Constitution. His 
had been a wonderful career, more varied than that of 
any other American of his day, and perhaps more typi- 
cal of the common-sense, prosaic eighteenth century 
than that of any European. His chief defect, a lack of 
spirituality and of sensibility to the poetic elements of 
life, accounts for certain blemishes to be observed both 
in his conduct and in his writings and was in part due to 
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the century in which he lived. His chief strength, his 
eminent practicality and sense for reality, was also in 
part due to the times and to some extent to the coimtry 
in which he lived; but in all he was and did, especially in 
his sallies of humour, his individual genius was para- 
mount. 

Although Franklin's works fill a large number of vol- 
umes, he should not be regarded as an author in the strict 
sense of that word. Writing was not the 
^^ * chief purpose of his life; he was not a pro- 
fessional man of letters. He compiled alman- 
acs, wrote political pamphlets, composed scientific mono- 
graphs, sent out hundreds of letters, invented humorous 
and satirical trifles, mainly because such things helped 
him to attain success in business and diplomacy. Even 
his most important literary efiFort, his unfinished Avio- 
biography, was conceived and executed rather as a work 
of usefulness than as a work of art. But Franklin was a 
genius and in whatever he wrote revealed himself. Hence 
nearly all his writings are interesting, and he is remem- 
bered as a writer, while many a contemporary author who 
laboured far more on his works is forgotten. It is curious 
also to notice that, although Franklin's Americanism can 
be recognised in everything he did and wrote, he is one 
of the few Americans that have written cosmopolitan 
classics. This is because he was more than a typical 
American, more than an important figure in science and 
in diplomacy — he was an interesting man. He was a good 
but not a great humorist, he possessed a good but not a 
great style, he was eminent but not supreme as scientist, 
statesman, and citizen; but if he had not been in addition 
a fascinating personality it is probable that he would be 
far less known to-day. As it is, his letters repay reading, 
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his AiUobiography is a delightful classic, his Examinaiion 
before the House of Commons and his Preface to Poor 
Richard's Almanac seem destined never to be forgotten. 

When Franklin went to England in 1764 to represent 
colonial interests, he left behind him a people who had 

made a decided advance in the power of self- 
cMmsB expression as compared with their ancestors 

whom Increase Mather had represented in a 
somewhat similar way about seventy-five years before. 
Only two writers of eminence, Edwards and Franklin, 
had been produced, and neither of these was a man of 
letters. But many men and a few women had learned to 
write prose less cumbersome than that written by their 
fathers, '.poetry showed a slight improvement; a small 
number of creditable books had appeared; and in political 
and theological discussions the intelligence of the people 
had been so sharpened that a keen observer might have 
foretold that in the controversies soon to arise with the 
mother-country the colonists in their pamphlets and 
speeches and public documents would give a good account 
of themselves. Indeed this might have been inferred 
from the career of a single colonist — the man who sums 
up most of the best characteristics of his contemporaries — 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Bibliography for Chapter II 

A. General Works. — For General and Special Works and 
Anthologies, see the Bibliography at the end of Chapter I. 

B. Helps for Further Study.— The poetry of the later colo- 
nial period is sufficiently represented in Trent and Wells, Colo^ 
nial Prose and Poetry, vol. iii. The verse of a few writers, e. g., 
Wolcott, has been reprinted, but in the main the poetry must 
be studied in the original editions. The chief prose works 
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have been reprinted. Prince's Chronological History is in 
Arber's English Gamer, vol. ii; Sewall's Diary, in Massachu- 
setts Historical Society Collections, Fifth Series, vols, v-viii; 
the best edition of Colonel B3rrd's writings is that by Prof. J. S. 
Bassett (1901). Mrs. Knight's Journal was first edited in 1825 
and there have been reprints of it, as well as of the histories 
of Beverley and Stith. Of the five incomplete editions of 
Edwards's works the latest is that of 1852 (4 vols.). Some of 
his sermons have just been edited by H. N. Gardiner (1904). 
The best biography of Edwards is that by Rev. A. V. G. Allen 
(1889). See also the essay on Edwards by O. W. Holmes 
(Works, vol. viii). The best edition of Franklin's works is that 
by John Bigelow (10 vols., 1887-88), who is also the editor of 
the best edition of the Autobiography (3 vols., 1875). Franklin 's 
career as a writer is described in a volume of the American Men 
of Letters series by Prof. John Bach McMaster. There are nu- 
merous biographies treating other phases of his life. 



CHAPTER III 

WBITBBS OF THB BBVOLUTIONABY PERIOD (1765-88) 

The period, stretching from the passage of the Stamp 
Act to the adoption of the Constitution has long been 

regarded as of prime importance both by 
the period.^ Americans interested in their own history 

and by foreigners interested in the spread of 
popular government throughout the world. During this 
period statesmen made contributions to political thought 
which are not surpassed in importance by anything since 
achieved by American writers and thinkers. The litera- 
ture of the Revolution, of course, grew out of the needs 
of the time and was coloured by its hopes and passions, 
nor can it be thoroughly understood without a con- 
siderable knowledge of contemporary men and events. 
Such knowledge is more easily obtained now than formerly, 
since the writings of the chief statesmen have been col- 
lected, their lives carefully studied, and their measures 
scrutinized with approximate impartiality. It is no 
longer customary to heap unrelieved censure upon the 
British and unstinted praise upon those Americans who 
threw in their fortunes with the Revolutionary cause. 
The short-sightedness and stubbornness of George III and 
some of his ministers may still be emphasized, but the 
often specious character of some of the American legal 
and political reasoning is also recognised. We now see 
that the removal of the dread of conquest by France, the 
4 37 
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growth of colonial wealth and population, the constant 
friction between the native authorities and the king's 
representatives, the growth of poUtical ambition among 
the colonists, had much to do with bringing on the Revo- 
lution. We see furthermore that the American Loyalists 
who, in spite of the Stamp Act, the Acts of Trade, and the 
bloodshed at Lexington, sided passionately with the king 
and the mother-country, had better reasons to give for 
their conduct than the patriotic Whigs of those exciting 
days were willing to allow. Misconceptions were rife on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but those of the English and 
American Tories who clung to the old order of things 
were the more costly. The Revolution once begun could 
not be checked, and it is well to believe that the world is 
the better for it. 

One of the earUest speakers and writers who by his 
manner of handling public questions incited his country- 
men to resistance to 

British measures was 
the learned Boston 
lawyer, James Otis. In 1761, he 
argued forcibly against the issuance 
of general search-warrants, or 
"writ of assistance." He after- 
ward published pamphlets on the 
Stamp Act, took part in the Stamp 
Act Congress, and would probably 
have been an important leader in 
the Revolution, Uke the Virginian 
orator, Patrick Henry, had he not 
partly lost his mind through hurts received in an en- 
counter with a customs official. Another citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts, who like Otis stimulated his fellow citizens to 
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demand their liberties, but did not live to see the full 
results of his labours, was the Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, 
one of the most liberal and able clergymen of his day. 
Equal patriotism was displayed by another clergyman, 
who was not, like Mayhew, a native. This was the fa- 
mous John Witherspoon, a 
Scotch theologian who became 
President of Princeton in 1768 
and a few years later took an 
active part in Revolutionary 
politics. He is still remem- 
bered as a Signer of the 
Declaration; he should also 
be remembered as a vigorous 
and prolific writer who did 
much to educate the citizens 
of his adopted country. These 
are but a few of the many 
lawyers and clergymen who by speeches, sermons, and 
pamphlets nerved the people of the colonies to resist 
tyranny, or what was believed to be tyranny, on the 
part of the king and his ministers. No one but the 
special student reads their productions to-day; yet he 
is well repaid for his labours because his sympathies are 
aroused when he perceives how thoroughly in earnest 
the good men were. 

They had no monopoly of earnestness, however. The 
Loyalists repUed in speeches, sermons, and pamphlets 

that were fuller of sincere feeling and strong 
thel^alists reasoning than the Whigs cared to admit. 

Chief among these Loyalists, perhaps, in 
point of influence was the lawyer Joseph Galloway, of 
Pennsylvania. A vigorous writer and preacher on the 
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same side was the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, pastor in Vir- 
ginia and in Maryland. Both these men, with many 
others who thought like them, were forced into permar 
nent exile in England. A better fate awaited the most 
interesting of the Loyalist pamphleteers, the Rev. Samuel 
Seabury; for after the Revolution he became Episcopal 
Bishop of Connecticut — the first of his order consecrated 

for service in America. His 
church was particularly at- 
tached to the crown and 
opposed to the popular 
cause, and Seabury elo- 
quently expressed its senti- 
ments shortly after the 
Continental Congress of 
1774 proposed a non-im- 
portation, non-exportation 
agreement. While incum- 
bent of St. Peter's, West- 
chester, New York, he is- 
sued in rapid succession four pamphlets signed "A West- 
chester Farmer," dealing so vigorously with his opponents 
that, not content with answering him in kind, they reviled, 
threatened, and imprisoned him. The Loyalists may 
have been sadly mistaken men, but the insults and in- 
juries to which they were subjected dim the glory of the 
Revolutionary patriots. 

Between extreme advocates of the popular cause like 

H«-o *^® famous politician Samuel Adams, of 

and the Massachusetts, who by his shrewd manipu- 

** Fanner's lation of political machinery and his inces- 
Letten." 

sant writing of all sorts did as much as any 

other single man to foment the Revolutionary spirit, and 
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convinced Loyalists like Seabury and Boucher, stood, as 
might have been expected, quite a large body of conserv- 
ative patriots who censured 
heartily the oppressive and 
foolish acts of the British min- 
isters, but at the same time 
hung back from urging the col- 
onies to resist by force and se- 
cure their independence. Typ- 
ical of these conservatives and 
one of the ablest publicists of 
his time was John Dickinson, 
of Pennsylvania (1732-1808), 
who had diligently studied g^a rrt^j^^^cl^X/^''^^^ 
law both in Philadelphia and 

in London. In 1767, after Charies Townshend by his 
notorious Acts had shown that the British still misun- 
derstood the temper of the Americaps, Dickinson pub- 
lished in Philadelphia newspapers 
a series of Letters from a Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer to the Inhabitants 
of the British Colonies, in which 
he tried to gain from both sides 
calm consideration of the grave 
questions at issue. His excellent 
and still readable letters were 
published in book form in many 
places both in America and 
abroad, and won the praise of 
distinguished men; but in a crisis 
no book, however able, can make 
reason take the place of passion. A few years later, 
Dickinson drafted the most important of the state 
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Tom Paine. 



papers that gave such lustre to the First Continental 
Congress in the eyes of European publicists. He is often 
called the "Penman of the American Revolution;" but 
he opposed the Declaration of Independence, although 
he fought as a private in the ranks, and 'his influence 
declined before that of the more radical Jefferson. 

Undoubtedly the pamphleteer of all others who did 
most to bring the colonists to the point of declaring their 
independence was an Englishman who had 
just come among them, the notorious Thomas, 
or as he is usually called, Tom Paine (1737-1809). Paine 
had failed in a variety of callings before in 1774, through 
the recommendation of Franklin, 
he secured journalistic work in 
Philadelphia. The political confu- 
sion brought out his genius. Eariy 
in January, 1776, he published a 
pamphlet entitled Common Sense, 
of which within three months one 
hundred and twenty thousand cop- 
ies were sold in America. This 
was a tremendous sale, and it was 
^^^^j<py due to the fact that Paine argued 

^"^^CVC/Tx^ boldly and cleariy for independence 
as the only practical solution of the 
difficulties in which the colonies were involved. He was 
not a subtle reasoner, he could not see the strength of 
other men's arguments, he thought he knew much more 
about law and history than he did, he gave free expression 
to his prejudices; nevertheless he carried his readers with 
him by his strong sense and his courage. Late in 1776, he 
began issuing a series of papers entitled The CrisiSy which 
did good in many ways, especially by giving due credit 
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Thomas 
Jefferson. 



to Washington's genius at a time when numerous per- 
sons were censuring the policy of that hero. Paine's other 
works do not concern us here, since his famous Rights of 
Man (1791) was inspired by Burke's Reflections on the 
French Revolution, and his Age of Reason by his opposition 
to Christian orthodoxy. He fell into disrepute and 
poverty, and his name is still to many persons a synonym 
for depravity; but his services to the cause of American 
liberty should not be forgotten, even by those who in 
the main judge harshly his life and writings. 

More subtle and brilliant than Paine, indeed the most 
subtle and brilliant of all the Revolutionary leaders, was 
the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Thomas Jeflferson, of Virginia (1743- 
1826). Jefferson's career, like that of Wash- 
ington, some of whose public papers, such as his Farewell 
Address, are true political classics, belongs so much more 
to the history of public affairs than to that of literature 
that an account of his varied life would be out of place 
here. He was 

less of a man -*-tJ 

of letters than 
Franklin, 
since his only 
book. Notes 
on Virginia, 
written in 
1782, is far 
from being 
such a mas- 
terpiece as 

the famous Autobiography. Yet the Declaration, for all 
its rhetoric, is a masterly document of its kind, and 
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probably no more influential letter-writer than Jefferson 
can be named among Americans. The political and 
social aspirations of the young 
nation during the first half cen- 
tury of its existence are expressed 
in his hundreds of letters with im- 
exampled fulness and vividness; 
his own versatility in every 
branch of human knowledge and 
his interesting personality are 
likewise revealed in them; hence, 
although he is in no sense a lit- 
erary artist, he is in many senses 
a most important writer. 
The success of the great politi- 
cal experiment made by the American colonists was not 
settled by the victory at Yorktown in 1781 or by the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783. It re- 
mained to be seen 
the colonists would 
their independence — 
whether they would become citi- 
zens of a number of small rival 
states or citizens of a large united 
republic. The Articles of Con- 
federation were not ratified until 
1781, and they furnished a most 
feeble and insuflScient form of 
government. The separate States 
showed, especially by their bad 
financial legislation, that they had very little ability to 
govern themselves. Statesmen like Washington, Alex- 
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ander Hamilton, of New York, and James Madison, of 
Virginia, felt that something must be done to prevent 
anarchy, and finally with the help 
of others they secured the conven- 
ing of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 and the framing of 
the new Constitution. This great 
instrument had then to be de- 
fended, for many eminent leaders 
like Patrick Henry were opposed 
to its adoption. Its written de- 
fence was in the main undertaken 
by the brilliant Hamilton, who re- Ja.x-ixJis M^uiICjoh 
lied upon the assistance of Madi- 
son and, to a much less extent, upon that of John Jay. 
This trio published in two New York newspapers, 
from October, 1787, to April, 1788, a series of about sev- 
enty-five letters signed "Publicus." These 
Federalist. discussed the various departments of the pro- 
posed government and defended the experi- 
ment with arguments drawn with learning and subtlety 
from history and political theory. In 1788, they were 
published under the title of The Federalist and were in- 
creased to the number of eighty-five. Their influence 
upon public opinion and upon political leaders was im- 
mediate and great, though apparently not so great as that 
of Paine's pamphlets. For over a century the volume 
has been regarded as a storehouse of political wisdom by 
both American and foreign students. The authorship of 
some of the papers is in dispute, the better opinion, per- 
haps, giving them to Madison rather than to Hamilton 
Madison is also entitled to be regarded as the more learned 
and conservative of the two statesmen; but Hamilton has 
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the credit of having planned the series of letters and was 
altogether the abler man. He had come forward when a 
mere youth as an influential speaker and writer on the 
Revolutionary side; and it is clear that he, as well as his 
senior, John Adams, should be remembered with great 
gratitude among the Americans who put their pens at the 
service of their country in its hour of peril. 

While clergymen, lawyers, journalists, and statesmen 
had the larger share in bringing on and supporting the 
Revolution, the cause was effectively served 
Revoltttioii ^^ writers of a more specifically literary 
kind. For example, a large nimiber of patri- 
otic ballads and songs were written to be sung at camp- 
fires and other gatherings of Whigs and Tories. These, 
save in a few cases, had little poetic merit, but were 
scarcely less serviceable on that account. Two Loyalist 
poets, Joseph Stansbury, of New York, and the Rev. Jona- 
than Odell, of New Jersey, displayed enough art in their 
songs, odes, and satires to preserve their names, and this 
is also true of the patriotic Judge Francis Hopkinson, of 
Philadelphia, Signer of the Declaration and author of a 
humorous ballad, "The Battle of the Kegs," and of a 
satiric prose allegory, entitled A Pretty Story, which were 
widely circulated and admired. Hopkinson was a man 
of varied accomplishments, whose works were published in 
three volumes ; but these are forgotten while the patriotic 
lyric of his son Joseph, the famous "Hail Columbia" (1798), 
seems likely to be remembered as long as the United States 
is a nation. The fate of the other Revolutionary poets 
has been more or less that of the elder Hopkinson, but 
there are four of them who deserve special mention and 
some praise. 

Much the best of these — a genuine poet whose work 
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has at last been given to the world in a convenient edition 
— is Philip Freneau, who was born in New York, of 

Huguenot parentage, January 2, 1752. He 
FreneaiL graduated at Princeton, taught school and 

served on a newspaper, made a long sojourn 
in the West Indies, and became a sailor. Then he fitted 
out a vessel to fight the British, but was captured on his 
first voyage and imprisoned on a 
filthy prison-ship at New York. 
After his release he wrote poems 
and articles and made voyages as 
commander of a brig. In a few 
years he married and became an 
editor, siding with Jefferson and 
attacking Washington and Ham- 
ilton with savage vigour. Then 
he turned farmer and later took 
to the sea again. He retired fin- 
ally to a home in New Jersey and 
died there on December 18, 1832, having lost his way 
one night in a snow-storm and fallen in the road. 

Such a career seems scarcely that of a man of letters, 
and it must be confessed that most of Freneau's writing 

during the latter half of his life shows little 
eowns ^£ ^j^^^ ripened thought and art which we 

expect of the author who conscientiously de- 
velops his powers throughout a long life. Nor, save occa- 
sionally, does he display the originality rightly demanded 
of great poets. Freneau's really vital poetry is to be 
found in the satires against the British and the Tories 
written while he was a young man, and in a few medita- 
tive and descriptive poems published before he was forty. 
In the main he followed British models in his satires, but 
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he was more effective, especially in his "British Prison- 
Ship," than imitators usually are. His "Beauties of 
Santa Cruz," and his weird poem, "The House of 
Night," are more attractive, on the whole, to modern 
readers; yet, after all, his fame rests and will continue 
to rest on four or five short occasional poems such as 
"The Wild Honey-suckle," the stanzas on the soldiers 
that fell at Eutaw Springs, "The Indian Student," and 
"The Indian Bur3dng-Ground. " These show an imagina- 
tion and a felicity of expression not to be found in any 
of Freneau's American predecessors or contemporaries 
in the art of song. Scott and Campbell borrowed lines 
from the sailor-poet, and Wordsworth might well have 
admired the sympathy with nature so charmingly ex- 
pressed in the poem that follows: 

THE WILD HONEY-SUCKLE 

Fair flower, that dost so comely grow. 

Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honeyed blossoms blow. 
Unseen thy little branches greet ; 
No roving foot shall crush thee here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 

By nature's self in white arrayed. 

She bade thee shun the vulgar eye. 
And planted here tHe guardian shade. 
And sent soft waters murmuring by; 
Thus quietly thy summer goes. 
Thy days declining to repose. 

Smit with those charms, that must decay, 

I grieve to see your future doom ; 
They died — ^nor were those flowers more gay, 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom ; 
Unpitying frosts and autumn's power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 
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From morning suns and evening dews 

At first thy little being came; 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same; 
The space between is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower. 



Trumbull's 
McFingaL 



The most popular satirist of the Revolutionary period 
was not Freneau, but John Trumbull, of Connecticut (1750 
-1831), author of the famous, but now little 
read, AfcFingroZ. He was a most precocious 
child and is said to have passed the exami- 
nation for entrance into Yale at the age of seven, although 
he did not actually enter until he was thirteen. After 
graduation he became a tutor 
and spent much time in writ- 
ing, one of the results of his 
labours being a satire upon 
provincial ignorance, "The 
Progress of Dulness." In 1773, 
he went to Boston to read 
law under John Adams, and 
there he was inspired with 
Revolutionary ardour. Re- 
turning to New Haven, he 
began writing McFingal, the 
first instalment of which was 
issued in January, 1776. This imitation of Butler's 
Hvdibras speedily became popular at home and abroad, 
and in the main deserved its success. The mock-heroic 
adventures of the burlesque Tory hero who gives the 
poem its name, the long speeches, the purely local refer- 
ences rather fatigue readers to-day; but Trumbull man- 
aged his couplets well, and packed them with learning, 
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common sense, patriotism, and a fair amount of wit. He 
completed his poem in 1782, and after that applied 
himself chiefly to the law. His once-acclaimed master- 
piece has not kept his memory very green ; but some of 
his verses, such as 

A thief ne'er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law, 

have been quoted as Butler's. 

Trumbull was but one of a number of Connecticut men 
who at that time devoted themselves to the task of pro- 
ducing a Uterature for youthful America. A 
ford Wits group of them, known from their place of 
residence as the Hartford Wits, wrote sat- 
ires and more serious poems now almost completely for- 
gotten. One of their leaders was Joel Barlow, who, 
along with Trumbull and Timothy Dwight, fills a small 
niche in the history of American literary effort. The 
rank and file of the Wits are as little remembered as their 
works ; but their zeal for letters, especially that of Colonel 
David Humphreys, Washington's aide-de-camp and the 
biographer of Israel Putnam, deserves recognition. 

Timothy Dwight seemed to his contemporaries a very 
great man in every sense. He was a grandson of Jona- 
than Edwards and was born at Northampton, 
jyg^^ Massachusetts, in 1752. He graduated from 

Yale, became an army chaplain, served as 
pastor and taught school at Greenfield, Connecticut, and 
from 1795 until his death in 1817 filled the presidential 
chair at his alma mater. He published numerous poems, 
among them an artificial epic, in the classic style of the 
times, on a scriptural subject. The Conquest of Canaan 
(1785); he expounded theology in five volumes; he 
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preached powerful sermons. Yet he is almost um*eadable 

to-day except in his patriotic song, "Columbia," written 

when he was an army chap- 
lain; his hymn, "I Love Thy 
Kingdom, Lord;" and the 
four voliunes of his Travels in 
New England and New York, 
which contain much valuable 
information. Dwight was un- 
doubtedly an able man; like 
many of his contemporaries 
he strove to do great things 
for his country's scholarship 
and literature; but in his case, 
as neariy always, too much 

self-consciousness of effort resulted in a lamentably small 

permanent achievement. 

Much the same thing may be said of the literary labours 

of Dwight's compatriot, Joel Bartow (1754-1812), who 
was also a graduate of Yale and an army 
chaplain. Bartow 

gave up the ministry and be- 
came a lawyer, editor, and 

man of affairs; but he could 

not give up the idea of writing 

a great American epic. In 

1787, he published his Vision 

of ColurnbuSy which gained him 

many easily satisfied readers. 

Then he went abroad in the 

interest of a company of land 

speculators, entered business 

in France and made a smaU 
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fortune, saw many great men and stirring times, and 
served his country in diplomatic affairs. Returning to 
America in 1805, he endeavoured to crown his life by 
a masterpiece, and in 1807 issued his Vision in a revised 
and expanded form as Ttie Colurnbiad. It was published 
in a most smnptuous style, but taste had changed and 
the laborious performance was received with ridicule. It 
still remains unread and is cited as a warning to would-be 
poets, although it is no worse than not a few elaborate 
English poems equally unread but spoken of with respect. 
The irony of fate is seen in the fact that Barlow's fame 
rests on a short, homely mock-heroic, Ttie Hasty Pudding, 
written on the occasion of his being unex- 
^^'^^ pectedly regaled in France with this favourite 



dish. His interesting letters, his political 
treatises, his shabby treatment at the hands of the Fed- 
eralists — he was a pronounced Democratic-Republican — 
his diplomatic services to his country are scarcely remem- 
bered — ^mainly because he wrote a big book that failed. 
Yet this man loved America enough to forsake its com- 
forts in his old age and to risk the dangers of war in order 
to help President Madison by conducting negotiations 
with Napoleon. His body still lies in the little Polish 
village where he died during the famous retreat from 
Moscow. 

Most of the prose written during the Revolutionary 
period naturally dealt with politics, but as naturally 

_ ^ some of it dealt with the history and the ex- 
Pros6 writ6rs« 

ternal features of the country for which men 

were giving their lives. Few of these books have special 

literary merit, but one or two deserve to be mentioned. 

Jonathan Carver's Travels Through the Interior Parts of 

North America is interesting enough to represent the 
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works written by the travellers and naturalists; Gover- 
nor Thomas Hutchinson's (1711-80) History of Masaor 
chvsetts is scholarly enough to 
represent the labours of the his- 
torians. Hutchinson was an able 
and conscientious man whose 
loyalty to King George brought 
upon him public opprobriimi in 
Massachusetts and forced him 
to take refuge in England. The 
honesty of the man and the im- 
partiality and value of his book 
are now generally recognised. ^^ 

Two prose writers of the pe- C^^^nm^^f^^t^ 
riod are still read for the literary 

quality of their chief books. One of these 
wSlman. ^ *^® Quaker, John Woohnan (1720-72), 
a native of New Jersey, a tailor by trade, 
who travelled much through the colonies, preaching 
the doctrines of his sect, and died in England while 
on a mission to the Friends there. He was one of the 
earliest opponents of slavery and wrote tracts against it. 
He is remembered, however, for his Journal, a sincere 
record of his unselfish life and his spiritual experiences. 
Its style is unaffected, and it brings the reader in touch 
with a pure and noble although somewhat limited char- 
acter. 

The other writer, still occasionally read, was a very dif- 
ferent sort of person. J. Hector St. John de Cr^vecoeur 

X (1735-1813) was a Frenchman of noble ex- 

traction who emigrated to America early in 
life and after some years became a farmer in New York. 

He suffered greatly, both in his person and in his family, 
5 
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during the Revolution. After that he served as French 
consul in New York City, and spent his last years in 
France. The book that preserves his name is his Letters 
from an American Farmer, published in London in 1782. 
Crdvecceur translated it into French and enlarged it, and 
other translations were issued, for it speedily became pop- 
ular. It has since been comparatively neglected, although, 
with the exception of his friend Franklin's Autobiography, 
it is probably the most readable book written in America 
before the nineteenth century. It is full of pastoral 
charm — a true idyl that embodies an ideal of America 
that has never been realized, but is none the less attractive. 
It describes the beauties of nature in the new world with 
a love and skill rare in CrSvecceur's day; it gives inter- 
esting descriptions of the life led by farmers and sailors; 
it presents vividly the conflict of emotions in the breast 
of a man who was divided between loyalty to his king 
and love for his struggling country. "In short, Crdve- 
cceur's Letters from an American Farmer is both a book 
worth reading for its own sake and one worth remember- 
. ing as an excellent illustration of the truth that American 
literature has always been and must always be a product 
of old-world culture modified by new-world conditions. 
In its pages literary tradition blends with the buoyant 
spirit of a new nation in the making and with the charm 
of virgin rivers and hills and plains." 

BlBLIOGRAPHT FOR ChAFTBR III 

A. For General and Special Works and Anthologies, see the 
Bibliography at the end of Chapter I. 

B. Helps for Further Study.— The great authority on the 
literature of the Revolution is Prof. Moses Coit Tyler's The 
Literary History of the American Revolvtion (2 vols., 1897). 
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There are numerous biographies of the statesmen mentioned^ 
and, if the bibliographies in Tyler, Wendell, or Trent do not suf- 
fice, Channing and Hart's valuable Guide to American History 
(1896) may be consulted. There is a life of Dickinson by C. 
J. Stille (1891), and an edition of his political writings by P. 
L. Ford (1895). His Fanner's Letters were reissued in 1903. 
The best edition of Paine's writings is that in four volumes by 
Moncure D. Conway (1894-96), who is also the author of a life of 
Paine (2 vols., 1892). The best edition of Jefferson is that by 
P. L. Ford (10 vols., 1892-99), who also edited The Federalist 
(1898). The Loyal Verses of Stanshury and Odell (1860), edited 
by Winthrop Sargent, and Frank Moore's Songs and Ballads of 
the American Revolution (1856) will give a good idea of the mis- 
cellaneous verse of the period. Freneau's poems are being edit- 
ed by Prof. F. L. Pattee in three volumes (1903-04). Trum- 
bull's McFingal was edited by B. J. Lossing in 1860. For a 
good accoimt of Joel Barlow, see his Life and Letters by Charles 
Burr Todd (1886), and for both Barlow and Dwight, Prof. M. 
C. Tyler's Three Men of Letters (1895). There is an edition 
of Woolman's Journal with an introduction by Whittier (1872) 
and a cheaper one in Macmillan's English Classics (1903). 
CrevecoBur's Letters from an American Farmer have just been 
edited by Ludwig Lewisohn (1904). 



CHAPTER IV 

TBANSrnONAIi WBITBBS (178^1808) 

When Washington, in 1789, took his seat as first Presi- 
dent, an important era was opened in the history of pop- 
ular government. It seemed to many en- 
the^eri^^ thusiasts that the whole face of the world 
would be changed and that America would 
lead the nations to heights of material, intellectual, and 
spiritual greatness never before dreamed of. This mil- 
lennium did not arrive, however, quite in accordance with 
expectations. The French Revolution encouraged the 
enthusiasts, but it brought out the fact that Americans 
were, in the main, conservatives who were shocked by 
the French excesses. When the liberal and democratic 
Jefferson was elected President, thousands of his fellow 
citizens believed that the reign of Antichrist had begun. 
In other words, instead of being a race of demi-gods the 
American people a century and a quarter ago were a na- 
tion of farmers and traders of good morals, little culture, 
and exceptional commercial prospects. Even "American 
enterprise" was only in its infancy; "American comfort," 
in the modern sense of the phrase, was scarcely more 
evident; and, as for American literature and art, they 
were in no such flourishing condition as to warrant great 
boastfulness. We can now see that this state of things 
was only natural. The colonists had achieved their Rev- 
olution and their new Constitution after great labours; 
66 
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their first work as citizens of a new nation was to settle 
political questions and improve their material condition. 
They could no more create a new literature or lead man- 
kind in the arts and sciences than they could change the 
colour of their skins. All they could accomplish at first 
was some creditable painting, a few important discoveries 
and inventions, and the publication of some books and 
magazines that proved the interest taken in literature by 
earnest men and women. 

At the beginning of the Revolution Philadelphia was the 
most important town on the continent and the centre of 
literary production. This position it con- 
w^iuTr * tinned to hold until the end of the eighteenth 
century and a few years beyond; but the 
advance marked by the work of Franklin, Godfrey, and 
Evans was scarcely maintained. As public-spirited 
citizens and voluminous writers on many subjects of 
popular utility. Dr. Richard Rush, a philanthropic 
physician, and Mathew Carey, an enterprising publisher, 
kept up the tradition of Franklin, but could not rival him 
in genius. In poetry only the light vers&s and the satires 
of William Clifton, who eschewed the sobriety of his 
Quaker ancestors, need be remembered. The most im- 
portant Philadelphia writer of our period, the novelist 
Charles Brockden Brown, will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

New England and its centre, Boston, had their favourite 
native authors, some of whom, such as Trumbull and 
Dwight, have been already discussed. Sev- 
w!lu!r^ ^^^^ ^^ *^® "^^^* highly esteemed writers were 
women. One, Mrs. Mercy Warren, a sister 
of James Otis, the orator, wrote unactable and unread- 
able tragedies and a ponderous History of the American 
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RevoltUian, Another^ Mrs. Susanna Rowson, an Eng* 
lishwoman by birth, who abandoned the stage to keep a 
school for girls in Boston, wrote numerous plays, poems, 
and novels which both delighted and edified her con- 
temporaries. One of her stories, Charlotte Temple (1790), 
is stiU read in cheap editions by sentimental persons. It 
is a tale of a beautiful girl who dies on account of a man's 
faithlessness — a topic much affected by writers of the 
period. But the pathos of the story is almost smoth- 
ered by Mrs. Rowson's stilted solemnity. Another woman 
writer of Massachusetts, now less remembered than Mrs. 
Warren or Mrs. Rowson, was Mrs. Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, who wrote what may be considered the earliest 
American novel. The Power of Sympathy (1789), and 
poems memorable for their sentimentality. 

Mrs. Morton exchanged poetical tributes with the chief 
contemporary poet of the other sex, Robert Treat Paine, 
Jr. (1773-1811), whose career demands a 
Vi^t^ ^*** word. He was the son of a Signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and graduated at 
Harvard, where he won a reputation for verses, the excel- 
lence of which would now be questioned by almost any 
reader. Then he tried business, journalism, and litera- 
ture — especially poetry and dramatic criticism, his fond- 
ness for the drama leading to his manying an actress and 
being disowned by his father. An attempt to practise law 
finally proved a failure, and he died in destitution. Such 
a career would not have seemed strange in crowded 
Europe ; but in America, where every one could easily earn 
a living, it seemed so strange that many persons thought 
Paine must be a genius. His complete works were pub- 
lished the year after his death and edited with the care 
due to a classic; yet within a few years his name was 
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almost forgotten except when some one recalled his 
martial ode, "Adams and Liberty." He iUustrates in 
a pathetic way the zeal of his countrymen to discover lit- 
erary swans among their increasing flocks o^ — writers. 

The theatre, which, in a sense, proved to be Paine 's un- 
doing, was a comparatively new thing in America. Special 
buildings had been set apart for dramatic 
ean draml " representations early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it is not clear that professional 
actors performed in them before 1762. After that 
theatres sprang up; mainly in the Southern and Middle 
colonies, for Puritan New England looked upon the 
stage as an instrument of the evil one. But by 1794 
Boston itself had gained a permanent play-house. Na- 
tive dramatists were even scarcer than actors and theatres, 
the premature talents of Godfrey not being paralleled. 
In 1787, however, a native American comedy was ap- 
plauded at the John Street Theatre in New York. It 
was entitled Ths Contrast, and was written by Royall 
Tyler (1767-1826), who afterward became a judge in 
Vermont as well as a critic and the author of poems and 
an early novel. His first performance was the most 
sprightly thing he ever wrote and, although imitative, 
deserves to be remembered as having introduced to 
literature the genuine Yankee speaking his own dialect. 

Tyler did not follow up well his first success, but another 

young American, William Dunlap (1766-1839), took his 

place and for years provided the New York 

William 

jj^jjjj^^^ stage with plays. They were mainly adap- 

tations of dramas by the German play-wright 
Kotzebue; but sometimes, as in Andr6, Dunlap at least 
managed to make the dream of a native drama appear not 
a grossly improbable one. He also furthered the cause 
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The growth 
of fiction. 




of the plastic arts, wrote biographies of Charles Brockden 
Brown and of George Frederick Cooke, the actor, as well 
as an important History of the 
American Theatre (1832), and de- 
serves to be remembered as a 
useful man and writer. 

Like the drama, American fic- 
tion was tardy in making its 
appearance, and for 
somewhat similar rea- 
sons; but unlike the 
drama, fiction soon made good 
its claim to an important place 
in the national literature. The 
stories of Mrs. Rowson and Mrs. 
Morton encouraged other New 
England ladies to compose exemplary novels that need 
not be named, and Royall Tyler and Judge Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, of Pennsylvania, held them company. The 
latter's voluminous production. Modem Chivalry, was 
really a satire on democracy and does not interfere with 
the claim of Charles Brockden Brown to be regarded as 
the first important novelist of America. 

Brown, who was also the first American to trust to his 
pen for his support and thus to earn the title of a true 
Charles ^^^^ ^^ letters, was born in Philadelphia in 

1771, and died there in 1810. He came of 
Quaker stock, injured his health by his stud- 
ies, read law, and then against the advice of his family 
determined to follow literature as a profession. He went 
to New York and in 1797 wrote Alcuin, a bold discussion 
of the question of marriage and divorce. Then within 
four years, writing with little system and keeping several 
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stories going at once, he wrote and published six novels 
or romances, and, as if this were not enough, edited a 
new magazine. Returning to his native city, he con- 
ducted another magazine for a few years, edited an 
Annvjal Register of events, wrote political pamphlets, and 
also occupied himself with geographical and historical 
works, which remained unfinished at the time of his eariy 
death from consimiption. No previous American had 
been gifted with such a proUfic, and, on the whole, power- 
ful imagination, or had pursued the literary life so un- 
remittingly. There is little reason, however, to believe 
that he would have improved his work and increased his 
fame had his life been spared, for he had practically 
ceased for some years to produce creative literature. 

Although Brown was popular in his generation both 
in America and in England — Shelley, for example, ad- 
mired him greatly — ^and although he has 
been highly praised by some good critics, no 
recent attempt to 
induce people to read him has 
succeeded, nor is he likely ever 
to be restored to favour. This 
is partly due to the fact that 
he belonged to the extravar 
gantly romantic school of Will- 
iam Godwin and Mrs. Radcliffe, 
writers whose attempts to deal 
with uncanny and thrilling sub- 
jects have also greatly declined 
in popularity. Then again. 
Brown's individual merits— 
his more genuine sense for the truly terrible than that 
possessed by his British models, his vivid powers of 
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description, his early and bold use of local colour, of 
American characters and environment, his learning, his 
industry, and his devotion to the cause of pure literature 
— ^all these characteristics that make him important to 
the student are neutralized, so far as the reader is con- 
cerned, by an almost complete lack of charm in his style 
and by an equal lack of art in the choice and arrangement 
of the materials out of which he constructed his stories. 
But it should be remembered that he is forgotten 
because subsequent writers of fiction like Hawthorne 
and Poe have improved upon his successes and probably 
profited from his warning failures. 

Brown's strongest story is his first — Wieland (1798), 
a tale of the terrible sufferings of a Pennsylvanian family 
Wieland and resulting from a ventriloquist's evil use of 
other his remarkable gift. Here Brown's power 

romances. ^ thrill his readers with horror is seen at its 
height. His next romance, Ormond; or the Secret Witness 
(1798), in its immaculate heroine and impossible villain, 
as well as in its general sentimentaUty, illustrates Brown's 
defects; but it contains a strong description of Philadel- 
phia ravaged by the yellow fever. This last feature is 
more powerfully brought out in Arthur Mervyn (1800- 
01), its author's most elaborate book, which suffers from 
a mixed plot and from many extravagances of detail, 
but is nevertheless full of imagination. The merits and 
defects of these three romances are so thoroughly ex- 
emplified in their companions that special comment upon 
the latter is not necessary.* 

* Their names are Edgar Buniley^ Clara Howard^ and Jane Talbot 
—all published in 1801. Dunlap's biographj of Brown contains some 
slight pieces of fiction and unfinished tales. Edgar ffuniley^ the story 
of a somnambulist, makes use of wild scenery and of Indian atrocities, 
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The remaining writers belonging to this period mean 
even less to modern readers than Brown does. Few 

persons know an3rthing of Joseph Dennie 
J2i. (1768-1812), although he once had a host of 

admirers, who called him "The American 
Addison." He was a native of Boston and a graduate 
of Harvard, who, as editor of The Fanner's Weekly Mvr 
seum, built up a small literary circle at Walpole, New 
Hampshire. His essays, entitled Ttie Lay Preacher 
(1796), were widely circulated and helped to educate his 
countrymen. Removing to Philadelphia, he began in 
1801 to edit a literary weekly. The Portfolio, which for 
some years was the most influential journal of its kind 
in the country. Dennie was stilted in his style and ab- 
surdly subservient to British taste in matters of culture; 
he was a true exponent of colonial lack of independence; 
but he deserves to be remembered as an early student 
and editor of Shakespeare and as a man who served 
literature according to his lights. 

Better known than Dennie, because his Dictionary and 
Spelling Book have been serviceable to millions, is the 

Connecticut lexicographer, Noah Webster 
Mmily."^ (1768-1843), who wrote pamphlets and 

essays on almost every conceivable subject 
and rarely failed to display considerable intelligence in 
what he wrote. With him we naturally associate the 
famous grammarian, Lindley Murray (1745-1826), whose 
works, including his curiously prim Memoirs, were, how- 
ever, written in England, where he spent the latter part 
of his life. Webster and Murray might justly be omitted 

thns showing that Brown wm a predecessor of Cooper, just as in hit 
use of the mysterioas and terrible he was a precursor of Hawthorne 
and Foe. 
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from any survey of American literature which included 
only writers endowed with style and imagination; yet 

something is lost when 
any author of a really 
influential book is passed 
over in silence. From 
this point of view they 
are worthy of remem- 
brance, and with them 
two writers of biogra- 
u«>-: f » -If; 1 ' phies ought to be men- 

A r ^ ; tioned, not because the 

* '^ ■ latter any more than the 

former pair were literary 
men of much power, but 
because their best-known 
books were so widely 
read and did so much to form the ideals of Americans 
of three generations ago. 

The first of these writers is "Parson" Mason L. Weems, 
of Virginia, who seems to have invented the famous 
cherry-tree-and-hatchet story for use in his 
^yj^ * immensely popular Li\e of George Washington 
(1800). Weems, in this and his other nai've 
books, apparently believed that a moral end justifies a 
questionable means; but he was not alone in this opinion 
and was a good man who led a rather picturesque life. 
The other writer is the more dignified William Wirt (1772- 
1834), born in Maryland but long resident in Virginia and 
in Washington, distinguished as an advocate and for 
many years Attorney-General of the United States. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century Wirt was the 
most conspicuous Uterary man of the South, but he was 
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never much more than a cultivated amateur. His 
Letters of the British Spy (1803), papers dealing mainly 
with noted orators, was long popular, but his best known 
book, the only one read to-day, is his Sketches of the Life 
and Character of Patrick Henry (1817). This, like 
Weems's Washington, is by no means reliable as to facts, 
yet that, with all its rhetoric, it is characterized by literary 
power is shown by the fact that it created a legendary 
portrait of the great orator which no subsequent biog- 
raphers have been able to replace with a true one. Wirt's 
fame is also kept alive by his eloquent speech at the trial 
of Aaron Burr, from which school-boys love to declaim; 
but his correspondence furnishes a better proof of his real 
abilities. 

Wirt and all the other writers mentioned in this chap- 
ter, in spite of the fact that they are little read and 
Importance deserve but sUght 
of those praise on account 

'^*®"- of their many Um- 

itations, give abundant proof 
that American literature was 
steadily maturing to the point 
of development when books of 
permanent charm and power 
of style and of intrinsic value 
of substance would be given to 
the world. It is for this reason 
that it is worth while to recall 
the names of books which we 
shall not, imless we are special 
students, be expected to read. Only in this way can we 
fully realize the truth that in every phase of human ac- 
tivity, including the production of literature, while in- 
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dividual genius counts for much^ the genius of the race 
and the spirit of the times count for more. 
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CHAPTER V 

THB BIABLY KNICKBBBOCKBBS (1800-29) 

The year 1809 is famous in American literature be- 
cause it saw the publication of Irving's Knickerbocker's 
History and the births of Poe and Holmes, 
the p€«lod^ ^^ ^® important in political history because it 
marked the beginning of a new adminis- 
tration, which was finally forced to abandon Jefferson's 
policy of neutrality and to fight a second struggle for in- 
dependence, the War of 1812. It also saw the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln and the rise to political prominence of 
young statesmen like Henry Clay, who were to develop 
more national lines of policy. Revolutionary leaders like 
Jefferson continued to exert influence, but the country 
was growing rapidly, and self-made men like Andrew 
Jackson were coming more to the front. New States in 
the West and Southwest were opened up by emigrants 
from the East; steam-boats gave an impetus to travel 
and business; New York, owing to the Erie Canal, be- 
came the largest city and most important business 
centre in the country; in spite of war and financial de- 
pression the country was growing more prosperous and 
the people more energetic and keen-minded. The time 
was as ripe for new authors as for new statesmen and 
new methods of business. 

The first man of letters to address and hold the new 
American public was a native of the city which was des- 
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tined for some years to succeed Philadelphia as the lit- 
erary centre of the country. Washington Irving was 

bom in New York, April 3, 1783. He came 
;^„ of mingled Scotch and English stock and 

his rearing was more or less British in tone, 
a fact which partly accounts for the further fact often 
urged against him, that his writings are as much British 
as American in character. He was a delicate boy and 
could not go to college, but this did not keep him from 
trying his hand at writing essays which he subscribed 
"Jonathan Oldstyle." In 1804, he was sent to Europe 
for his health and was much improved physically and 
mentally by two years of travel. In 1807, although he 
had been admitted to the bar, he showed that literature 
was his vocation by joining in the writing of Salmagundi, 
a periodical miscellany of the Spectator type, which al- 
though more or less imitative, greatly pleased the readers 
of New York. Irving's fellow labourers in this enterprise 
were his elder brother William and the latter's brother-in- 
law, James Kirk Paulding (1779-1860), an author who 
by his satires, biographies, and novels, such as The DvJLchr 
man's Fireside, obtained a considerable, but transitory, 
reputation, which was enhanced by the fact that he was 
Secretary of the Navy under Van Buren. 

Shortly after the success of Salmagundi, Irving met 
with a loss that saddened the remainder of his Ufe. The 
The Knioker- attractive young woman to whom he was 
bockerHis- engaged died of consumption. He gave 
^' evidence of the depth of his affection by 

never manying, and doubtless the tender sentiment of his 
books owed something to his loss. He did not repine, 
however, for he soon began with his brother Peter to 
write a parody of a book about New York, and when Peter 
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Irving went tx) Europe, Washington developed their joint 
work into the famous humorous history of ''the re- 
nowned Island of New York," which pizrports to be the 
composition of the learned and quaint old antiquary, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. From the day of its publica- 
tion to the present time this genial performance has 
not lacked admiring readers, and no better testimony 
to its merits is needed than the fact that Sir Walter 
Scott enjoyed it. It is often asserted that the book 
has created a legendary history of New York which genu- 
ine historians have not been able to correct, so far as 
the general public is concerned. This is at least con- 
clusive evidence of its author's creative powers. 

Irving did not at once follow up his success with another 
good book; indeed, he showed himself to be a little more 
indolent than a true genius is wont to be. 
ffrwS^ ^ ^® engaged in business; he did some editing; 
he went to England in 1815 to attend to his 
own and his brothers' commercial interests there; he had 
a charming time even after their joint business failed — 
and perhaps it was just as well that he let his talents 
mature. About ten years after Diedrich Knickerbocker's 
History he at last gave the world a book, and this proved 
to be his master-piece. 

The Sketch-Book was published in parts in America 
in 1819 and in England in 1820. Its success was instan- 
taneous, and it is still read with pleasure 
Book ' wherever the English language is spoken, as 
well as in foreign countries Uke Germany and 
Japan. Some fastidious readers object to the sentiment- 
ality and the formal style of the book, and any one may 
feel that some of the topics have lost their freshness; but 
the day will probably never come when " Rip Van Winkle," 
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"The Spectre Bridegroom/' and '*The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow" will cease to please healthy-minded per- 
sons. 

The three pieces just named are among the best short 
stories in the language, and as they are also among the 
,__, first in time, Irving deserves the credit of 

writer of being a pioneer in a most delightful form of 

fiction and modern fiction. The Sketch-Book also won 
humour. 

him a place in British literature, since in 

"Christmas Eve" and in "Little Britain" he gave hints 
to Charies Dickens. In fact, he is a link between Addison 

and Gold- 
smith and the 
great author 
of Tfie Pick- 
wick Papers. 
The Sketch- 
Book not only 
made Irving 
famous, but 
brought him 
enough money 

to enable him to cultivate his taste for travel. He saw 
much of Germany, France, and Spain, and in the last- 
named country found a source of inspiration that was to 
dominate much of his after life. Before he published his 
Life of ColunibuSy however, in 1828, he had made two 
other ventures in creative literature. Bracebridge Hall 
(1822) continued his pictures of English country life and 
contained the deUghtful sketch of "The Stout Gentle- 
man," while Tales of a Traveller (1824) was its author's 
most sustained attempt at fiction. Critical opinion is 
scarcely favourable to the latter book as a whole, but at 
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least the story of "The Bold Dragoon" is excellent in 
its grotesque vein. 

With the exception of Tfie Alhambra (1832), which has 
been justly called "The Spanish Sketch-Book," the books 
irying as a written by Irving after he became interested 
hiatoriaa and in Spanish history represented on the whole a 

ogrq> er. decUne of creative power. His charm of 
manner remained, however, and one or two of his biog- 
raphies rank high among his works. The Conquest of 
Granada appeared in 1829, the year Irving was appointed 
Secretary of Legation at London. Three years later he 
returned to America after his long exile and was there 
greeted with honours and applause of all kinds. Ameri- 
cans took to their hearts the first of their countrymen who 
had taken rank with the great living men of letters of the 
world. Irving wore his honours with becoming modesty, 
and after a journey to the West, which resulted in Astoria 
and two other books, he settled at his country home, 
Sunnyside. From 1842 to 1846 he serv^ed as Minister to 
Spain and laboured upon an elaborate biography of Wash- 
ington.. He continued this labour after his return and 
also wrote less important books, one of them being his 
charming Life of Goldsmith (1849), which at least showed 
that he had not lost his skill as an essayist. The first 
volume of his Washington appeared in 1855, the fifth and 
last shortly before his death, which took place on No- 
vember 28, 1859. It was not a great work from the point 
of view of modern scholarship, for Irving was not a trained 
historian and biographer; but it was a worthy tribute 
from the practical founder of American literature to the 
chief founder of the Republic. 

For many years it has been the fashion among fastid- 
ious critics and readers to underrate Irving's genius. 
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They find his style formal and old-fashioned, his senti- 

mentaUty wearisome, his aesthetic sense and his intellec- 

^^^ tual powers lacking in distinction. There is 

place in some truth in these charges, but they are 

American emphasised without due regard to Irving's 
literfttiire • 

merits. His nature was genial and healthy, 

his style was marked by easy grace, his humour was de- 
lightfully lambent and without a touch of malice, his sym- 
pathy for men of all classes and countries was abundant 
and contagious — ^in short, he was a lovable man possessed 
of broad, genuine literary powers that warrant his ad- 
mirers in continuing to read and praise his four or five 
best books. As we have seen, some of his work had an 
EngUsh flavour; but this is easily accounted for, and 
we are not warranted in forgetting that much of his 
writing is American in tone and substance. He was the 
first American short-story writer, essayist, and man of 
letters of conspicuous ability; he was not merely, as de- 
tractors have averred, an American Goldsmith. 

The most important date in our period after 1809, 
the year of the Knickerbocker History, is 1821, the year 

of The Spy. New writers emerged during 
eitf^eara ^^^ interim, but it was not until Cooper's 

romance won a brilliant success that those 
Americans who were not hopelessly colonial in mind 
recognised that they had another author of cosmopolitan 
fame worthy to set beside Irving. Like Irving, James 
Fenimore Cooper is counted as a Knickerbocker because, 
although born at Burlington, New Jersey, Septembei; 15, 
1789, he was connected with the State of Ne^ York 
from his infancy. His father was an enterprising man 
who laid out the site of Cooperstown on Otsego Lake. 
There, amid pioneer surroundings such as he was des- 
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tined to describe in his romances, the boy passed his 
earliest years. In 1803 he entered Yale, having been 
prepared for college by an English clergyman at Albany, 
who seems to have filled his mind witn prejudices never 
afterward eradicated. At Yale Cooper could not brook 
the confinement of classes and was finally dismissed. 
This was a great 
pity, since his 
mind stood in 
much need of 
academic train- 
ing; but readers 
of fiction have 
little reason to 
complain of the 
action of the 
faculty, since 
Cooper's dismissal probably led him to enter the navy 
and thus gave him the knowledge and experience with- 
out which he could not have written his great romances 
of sea life. 

Cooper got his training for the sea as a sailor be- 
fore the mast, and after that obtained a midshipman's 
commission. Then he saw three years of 
hb^^cation ^^^® ^^^ ocean ser\'ice of a somewhat excit- 
ing kind, since war with Great Britain was 
imminent; but suddenly he cut short his career by marry- 
ing into a family of Tory descent. His abandonment of 
the navy at such a juncture was deemed unpatriotic by 
many, but he cared little for such censure, his marriage 
having proved a very happy one. It seemed as if he 
would develop into a conservative and undistinguished 
country gentleman, when an Occident turned the course 
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of his life. He was reading one day a-dull British novel 
and put it down with the remark to his wife that he be- 

lieved he could write a 

better story himself. 
She dared him to try, 
and with her encourage- 
ment and that of friends 
he persevered in the 
task until his own tale 
of British life, Precau- 
tion, was wTitten and 
pubUshed (1820). The 
book was a comparative 
failure and deserved its 
fate, for it was very dull 
and full of religious nar- 
rowness. It was, how- 
ever, reprinted in Eng- 
land, and the fact that 
it passed as the work of 
an Englishman encour- 
aged its author to think that it was worth while to 
make a second attempt. 

His friends advised him to try this time to give his 
work an American setting, believing that he could deal 
better with materials that were familiar to 
him. He listened to their advice, made use 
of a story about a spy that he had once heard John Jay 
tell, and the result was the historical romance that laid 
the foundations of its author's fame and is still regarded 
as one of the best wearing of American books. Curi- 
ously enough Cooper seems scarcely to have been aware 
that in creating Harvey Birch, the patriotic spy, he was 
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adding a character to fiction that would appeal pro- 
foundly to readers in every part of the world. He left 
the first volume set up in type for months before he could 
bring himself to write the second; and he had the last 
chapter set up with its pages numbered so that the pub- 
lisher might be assured that the romance would not be 
too long. The Spy is not a work of art from which no 
page could be taken without loss, but while reading it we 
scarcely suspect that it was composed in such a mechani- 
cal fashion. Besides giving us a great central character, 
it furnishes interesting adventures as well, and although 
plainly a story of action written in the manner of Scott, it 
has enough originality of setting and individuality of 
handling to take from us all feeling of surprise that it 
should have been received favourably in England and en- 
thusiastically in France. The latter country, indeed, has 
never ceased to honour the great romancer whom some 
Anglo-Saxons have been inclined of late to treat with 
undeserved condescension. • 

Cooper's next story was The Pioneers (1823), which de- 
scribed scenes and characters of frontier life familiar to 
The Leather- ^^^ ^^^^ boyhood. Its success convinced 
Btoekiiiff him that writing fiction was his vocation, and 

*"• although the story is by no means one of his 

best, posterity is glad he wrote it, because it introduced 
to the world his finest character — one of the best in fiction 
— the hunter Natty Bumppo, better known as "Hawkeye, " 
or "Leatherstocking." The Pioneers, although the first 
of the famous series in order of composition, is not the 
first in order of development. The opening story, as 
every one knows, is The Deerslayer, which was not pub- 
lished until 1841. Between these two romances came 
The Last of the Mohicans (1826) — generally considered 
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Cooper's finest work — The Prairie (1827), which closes 
the series and contains the noble death scene of the old 
trapper, and The Pathfinder (1840), which drew from the 
great French novelist, Balzac, enthusiastic praise. 

Such a group of novels deaUng almost like an epic 
with the prairies and forests of the New World would seem 

a sufficient achievement for one man, but 
TaTes * Cooper had not exhausted his resources. 

The year that saw the beginning of The 
Leatherstocking Tales saw also the publication of The 
Pilot, the first and probably the best of the stories in 
which Cooper drew on his experiences as a sailor and made 
the ocean and fife upon it important and novel elements 
in fiction. The Pilot not only brings in the redoubtable 
Paul Jones, but introduces its readers to Long Tom Coffin, 
one of Cooper's finest characters. Many other sea stories 
followed, the best being in all probability The Red Rover 
(1828), The Two Admirals (1842), and Wing and Wing 
(1842). Even in some of his poorer sea stories, such as 
Afloat and Ashore and Jack Tier, Cooper could not set his 
ships moving through the waves without being fairly inter- 
esting. Like most prolific novelists he had his ups and 
downs, and his worst was likely to be very bad indeed. 
This truth was impressed upon his readers early in his ca- 
reer, for Lionel Lincoln, a military story of the Revolution 
(1824), was a failure in spite of the pains he spent on it. 

After his first successes Cooper was quite an important 
figure in the literary life of New York city, and when his 

success continued, he felt that he could afford 
E^^B to indulge his wish to spend some years 

abroad. He sailed in the summer of 1826 
and did not return until the autumn of 1833. He was 
cordially received, but was indiscreet in the comments 
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he made upon European methods of government as well 
as in certain publications with regard to American poli- 
tics and his country's general civiUzation. He seemed 
to think that as a great author it was his duty to set the 
world straight in every particular, and he succeeded only 
in setting his readers at odds with himself. He was en- 
gaged in numerous controversies, the romances he at- 
tempted on European themes were failures, and almost 
the only advantage he derived from his years of travel 
was the delight given him by the natural beauties of 
Italy, which are well described in Wing and Wing. 

Nor did his return to America mend matters. He found 
the crude manners of his countrymen and the bustle of 
Ooopar and ^^® Jacksonian epoch distasteful to him, and 
the American he was imprudent enough to express his un- 
^ *• complimentary opinions in a story entitled 

Home as Found (1838), which unluckily he forgot to make 
entertaining. He also got into trouble with some tres- 
passers upon his property at Cooperstown and fared badly 
at the hands of the newspapers of the State. He was 
outrageously treated and deserved the verdicts he won in 
libel suits in which he was his own counsel. But while 
it is easy to sympathise with him, it is impossible to deny 
that his own temper and lack of discretion were in part 
responsible for the popular odium he incurred for many 
years. Nor was he able to lessen this odium by many 
successful stories; for, although he continued to be pro- 
lific to the last, he had somewhat exhausted his vein. 
Many of the novels of his later years would be considered 
as bad as any in our literature, if readers and critics knew 
enough about them to discuss them. Fortunately, how- 
ever, public animosity against him decreased considera- 
bly before his death on September 14, 1851, and six 
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years previously he had published two good stories, Sa- 
tanatoe and The Chainbearer. 

A complete account of C!ooper's fiction and his miscel- 
laneous writings would be out of place, but something 
Oooper's should be said about his merits and defects 

meritB and and about his rank in American literature. 

* ' His merits are those of a large-minded, 

wholesome writer of stories full of action and description, 
who is original in his characters and scenes although not 
in his methods of composition. He was a follower, not 
a copier of Scott, and displayed many of the powers and 
limitations of that greater genius. Like most large 
writers he is careless as to details, and while capable of 
writing well, he is often slipshod in his style and in the con- 
struction of his stories. To demand of him the virtues of 
the small, exquisite artist is to be unjust to him — it is to 
apply standards that fit neither him nor any other writers 
of his class. It must be admitted, however, that Cooper 
has faults that are peculiarly his own. Few novelists are 
responsible for a larger number of truly wretched books; 
few have failed so signally to give life to their women 
characters, or been in general such poor psychologists; 
few have been so inveterate in expressing their prejudices 
on all sorts of irrelevant subjects. Cooper used to insist 
on praising the Episcopal Church at the expense of other 
churches, on saying unpleasant things about New Eng- 
land and its inhabitants, on instituting unfavourable com- 
parisons between the Bay of Naples and that of New York, 
and on lecturing his readers on table manners. What 
wonder that he made enemies during his life and that 
since his death he has alienated readers who have not been 
willing to make allowances for his failings? 

But such allowances ought, it would seem, to be made 
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in favour of a writer who makes the past of our country 
live before our eyes, who gives life to prairie and forest, 
to Indian and trapper, to sailor and white- 
winged ship. When he is at his best, he be- 
comes a genuine poet and dramatist — he seizes 
and holds the imagination of his reader. The winds of 
ocean or prairie seem to blow through his pages; large, 
kindly, natural men move through them; and Cooper 
himself appears strong, benignant, and sincere. For the 
pleasure of contact with such scenes, such characters, 
and such a wholesome writer, it seems worth while to 
condone his eccentricities. For the sake of American 
literature it seems worth while to assert that such a writer is 
one of its chief glories — an assertion which stands the ex- 
cellent test of cosmopolitan approval. It is at least per- 
missible to urge that Cooper's best stories are good read- 
ing not merely for boys, but for mature men, and that 
neglect and excessive censure of 
him are not only unjust but 
somewhat absurd. 

Cooper and Irving have over- 
shadowed all their rivals in fic- 
tion during the pe- 
riod covered by this 
chapter, but a few of 
these should be mentioned. The 
most talented was John Neal 
(1793-1876), a native of Maine, 
who led a varied life as merchant, 
lawyer, poet, novelist, editor, and 
social reformer. His poems and his numerous novels 
show traces of powers which, if cultivated, might have 
won him a lasting reputation. As it is, he is almost for- 
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gotten; and when one examines such a chaotic romance 
as Logan (1822), one asks how such wild incoherence could 
have been written three years after the Sketch-Book. The 

answer probably is that Ir- 
ving was too old and Neal just 
young enough to yield to the 
dominating influence of By- 
ron. In complete contrast 
with Neal stand two exem- 
plary New England ladies. 
One, Miss Catherine Maria 
Sedgwick (1789-1867), taught 
/) ^ school and wrote numerous 

oL , (iJl/i/r'uK^ (HiioC> novels and other books that 

were fairly interesting and 
admirably moral. The other, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child 
(1802-80), became widely known as a writer against 
slavery, but began with fiction of the historical type. 
Her best book is Philothea (1836), a story of Greek life 
during the time of Pericles. 

It was not long before America could add a distin- 
guished poet to her two distinguished prose writers. 
Like Irving and Cooper, William Cullen Bry- 
ea^yean ^^^ ^^ chiefly associated with New York, 
where he passed his mature life, but his 
formative years were spent in New England. He was 
born at Cummington, Massachusetts, November 3, 1794, 
and was brought up in the thrifty way characteristic of 
Puritan families, especially of such as lived in the country. 
A peculiar element was added to his education by his 
father, a physician with a love for poetry, who encour- 
aged his children to read and write it. He actually had 
his son's juvenile satire on President Jefferson's financial 
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policy, entitled The Embargo, published in 1808 — scarcely 
a discreet form of encouragement. Dr. Bryant was more 
happily inspired when he brought the boy home a copy 
of Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads. The lad had previously 
read not a little 
poetry of earlier 
types, including 
such morbid 
poems as Blair's 
"Grave," which 
had fostered in 
him a sober, 
moralizing ten- 
dency destined 
always to char- 
acterise him. 

Now, with The Lyrical Ballads, a more wholesome and 
not less permanent poetic influence was added which, in 
conjunction with the influence exerted by his native hills 
and woods and streams, helped to make Bryant the chief 
poet of Nature in her American aspects. 

Bryant did not secure much formal schooling, nor did 
he remain long at Williams College; but he continued to 
read, began the study of law, and before he 
was eighteen had written the first draft of 
what was to be his most famous poem, "Thanatopsis." 
In this strong, sombre performance tone, diction, rhythm, 
and substance of thought and feeling, while not entirely 
original, are sufficiently so to make the poem a very re- 
markable one for so young a poet. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that when "Thanatopsis" was published 
in that newly established Boston magazine, The North 
American Review, for September, 1817, it did not contain 
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either the opening or the concluding lines we read to-day, 
and that the great closing passage, with its noble verses 
about the "innumerable caravan," is probably the best- 
known thing Bryant ever wrote : 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an imfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

This passage did not appear until 1821 in a volume 
which contained "The Ages," a poem read at Harvard, 
-TheAgas" ''^^^ Yellow Violet," "Green River" and 
and other other excellent pieces. This volume, pub- 
poems, lished after Bryant's marriage and before he 
left the bar, gave clear proof that those critics had not 
been mistaken who had seen in "Thanatopsis, " and in the 
strong, dignified stanzas "To a Waterfowl" (also pub- 
lished for the first time in The North American Review), 
clear proofs that a poet had come forward of far greater 
ability than any other yet produced by America. For the 
next two years Bryant, who was never a rapid or proUfic 
writer, worked hard at his art and was rewarded by being 
able to add such good poems as "The Forest Hymn" 
and "The Lapse of Time" to the scanty list of his writ- 
ings. Then, in 1825, he yielded to the advice of his friends, 
who wished him to devote himself entirely to Uterature 
and to remove to the most important city in the country. 
New York. 

The magazine in which Bryant was interested soon 
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failed, but the friends he had made exerted themselves in 
his behalf, and in 1827 he obtained a temporary position 
on The Evening Post, which soon became per- 
^^nt as an j^^^jj^jj^ ^j^j y^j-y important. Bryant im- 
pressed his own strong moral tone upon the 
paper and m^de it the force in public affairs it has never 
ceased to be. He was not a brilliant editor, but he was 
an able and conscientious, if rather uncompromising one. 

For twenty years, 
save only for some 
travelling in Eu- 
rope, he devoted 
himself so unre- 
mittingly to the 
labours of his 
position that his 
poetry suffered 
both in quality 
and in quantity. 
Still, some good 
and popular pieces, such as "The Song of Marion's Men" 
and "To a Fringed Gentian," belong to this period, as 
well as the collection of 1831, which, with^an introduc- 
tion by Irving, made his name known favourably in 
England. It is to this period also that we owe those 
memorable lines ia"The Battle-field" (1837): 
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Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 

Th' eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain. 

And dies among his worshippers. 

After 1845 Bryant gave himself some relaxation from 
his editorial labours, and as old age approached he be- 
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came more and more of a great national character. He 
was called upon to deliver memorial addresses and other 

public speeches, and his countrymen were as 
™^** proud of the nobility of his character as of 

the high tone of his verse. And during 
this period of what are usually declining years, he showed 
himself to be a marked exception among poets by pro- 
ducing a considerable amount of important verse. The 
Thirty Poems of 1864 did not fulfil the promise given by 
"Thanatopsis," but they gave evidence of a growth in 
power over the work of Bryant's middle life, and this 
power was displayed almost to the day of his death. The 
patriotic "Oh, Mother of a Mighty Race," "Song of the 
Sower," "The Little People of the Snow," and the "Flood 
of Years" all belong to Bryant's later period. It is no 
wonder that when the American people learned that this 
aged, nobly inspired bard had died on June 12, 1878, 
from an accident received just after an address on the 
Italian patriot Mazzini, they should have been moved to 
grief at what they justly regarded as a great national loss. 
As with Irving and Cooper, there has been of late a 
regrettable tendency to minimise the value of Bryant's 
Bryanfa writings. No one denies that he was a fine 

achieve- man or a very respectable Father of Ameri- 

"•"*•• can Poetry; but his lack of warmth and vari- 

ety and his other undoubted limitations have been em- 
phasised without due insistence upon his many merits. 
He was inclined to dwell upon the solemn aspects of life, 
yet much of his verse is far from sombre, and he was 
comparatively free from both morbidness and sentiment- 
ality. He was the truest interpreter of Nature in verse 
that America has produced, and, while in this kind of 
poetry inferior to Wordsworth, was not a servile follower 
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of that great poet. He was an inspiring poet of patriotism 
and human freedom. He foresaw the magnificent future 
unfolding before the States of our boundless West. But 
while an intense American and a student of contemporary 
affairs, as well as a prophet of his country's greatness, he 
was ako, as a true patriot should be, a friend of his kind 
throughout the world and a lover of the storied past. He 
sang of the wheat-fields of the West, but he also wrote a 
good translation of Homer. And even as a technical 
artist in verse Bryant stands the rigorous tests of a later 
generation better than is often supposed; at least it is 
clear that no other American poet has written such good 
and individual blank verse as he wrote from early youth 
to extreme old age. He is not, strictly speaking, a great 
poet, neither is he a minor one. He is rather an impor- 
tant one, both because he is the true herald of other poets 
and because his poetry is in itself worthy of admiration. 
As a man and a citizen he is justly entitled to be termed 
great. 

The contemporary American poets whom Bryant 
eclipsed were as formidable in numbers as they were in 
Q^j^, the main unsuccessful in performance. In 

Kniekerboek- 1829, an anthology published in Boston by S. 
er poets. q Goodrich, long known as "Peter Parley," 

a writer of children's books, contained specimens of no 
less than one hundred and twenty-five writers of verse 
who, if discussed, would naturally be treated in this 
chapter. Four-fifths of these are not known even by 
name to students of to-day, and of the remainder scarcely 
one is read save in limited selections. Such as are worthy 
of mention fall into four groups according as they are 
credited to New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, or 
the South. Of New York poets Robert C. Sands, a friend 
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of Bryant's, is the least remembered, and indeed his work 
as a writer of short tales was superior to his attempts in 

verse, and the sprightly, en- 
ergetic man was superior to 
the author. John Howard 
Payne (1792-1852), the 
dramatist, is remembered 
only for the song, "Home, 
Sweet Home" from his worth- 
less opera, Clari; or the Maid 
of Milan (1823) . Fitz-Greene 
Halleck (1790-1867) and Jo- 
seph Rodman Drake (1795- 
1820) are remembered as 
friends and as the authors 
of a few poems of merit. 

Halleck, a native of Guildford, Connecticut, came to 
New York city to make his way in business and there 
formed an inti- 
macy with Drake, 
a young physi- 
cian. The two attracted no- 
tice by a series of squibs in 
verse upon local poUticians. 
These appeared in The Even- 
ing Post for 1819 and are 
known as "The Croaker Pa- 
pers." Years after Drake's 
death his daughter published 
a volume of his verse entitled 
The Culprit Fay and Other 
Poems (1835), of which the title poem won considerable 
favour. It is still admired and may be fairly regarded 
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as a creditable effort of the fancy in view of Drake's 
youth and of the condition of American poetry at the 
time he wrote. His song 
"The American Flag" has 
also proved popular with 
patriotic readers. Halleck 
was probably a better poet 
than his friend, although he 
did not, for all his length of 
years, leave behind him an im- 
pressive mass of good poetry. 
His best poem is his touch- 
ing elegy on Drake, which is ^ 
worth quoting entire : c^^ yhn^-*^ ^^JrnAt^ 



ON THE DEATH OF JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 

Green be the turf above thee, 

Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee. 

Nor named thee but to praise. 

Tears fell when thou wert d}nng 

From eyes unused to weep. 
And long, where thou art lying. 

Will tears the cold turf steep. 

When hearts, whose truth was proven; 

Like thine, are laid in earth, 
There should a wreath be woven 

To tell the world their worth; 

And I who wake each morrow 

To clasp thy hand in mine. 
Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 

Whose weal and woe were thine; 
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It should be mine to braid it 

Around thy faded brow, 
But I've in vain essayed it, 

And feel I cannot now. 

While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, — 

The grief is fixed too deeply, 
That mourns a man like thee. 

Halleck wrote other good lyrics, for example the spirited 
martial poem "Marco Bozzaris." He had 
^^^ " also a capacity for social verse and for mild 
satire, and, although he was plainly influenced 
by Byron, he showed his own talents by influencing in 
his turn such writers as Willis and Saxe. Both he and 
Drake have been much overrated, but it is also quite 
possible to underrate them. Halleck, at least, had a 
genuine, though very small gift for poetry. 

New England during the present period was preparing, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, for the great outburst 
Poets of ^^ literary activity that marked the Tran- 

Mauachu- scendentaUst Epoch, but it was doing very 
■****• little in the way of producing good poetry. 

In Massachusetts Richard Henry Dana, Sr. (1787-1879), 
father of the author of that well-known narrative Two 
Years Before the Mast, was probably the most important 
literary influence. He wrote much for The North Ameri- 
can Review, lectured on Shakespeare in the chief cities, 
and helped to stimulate a truer taste for literature. His 
creative work in prose and verse is less important, although 
his narrative poem "The Buccaneer" is not without merit. 
Associated with Dana is his brother-in-law, Washington 
Allston (1779-1843), the painter and the friend of Cole- 
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ridge. He was born in South Carolina, but spent little of 
his life there. In 1813, he published a volume of poems, 
several of which gave promise of better things than All- 
ston was to perform. In comparison with the work of 
contemporary Americans, however, his early poems were 
marked by some attention to technique, and their in- 
fluence may have been beneficial. A later poet, who at- 
tained a mild vogue, was Charles Sprague, who wrote elab- 
orate odes and simple poems of sentiment. Far more 
romantic and gifted than any of these sober men of letters 
was Mrs. Maria Gowan Brooks, author of ZSphiel; or the 
Bride of Seven, a poem dealing with the love of spirits for 
women, a theme that had attracted Byron and Moore. 
Another English poet, Robert Southey, thought Mrs. 
Brooks "the most impassioned and imaginative of all 
poetesses." Modern criticism must discount this praise 
largely, but should acknowledge that a little less extrava- 
gance of romantic passion 
might have given Mrs. Brooks 
a creditable place among 
American poets. 

Connecticut seemed seventy- 
five years ago to be highly hon- 
oured by being the 
birthplace of an- 
other poetess, Mrs. 
Lydia Huntley Sigourney 
(1791-1865). She is now so 
little read that it is difficult to 
conceive how she could ever 
have obtained her popularity. 
Verses on all sorts of subjects, especially domestic 
events such as weddings and funerals, poured from her 
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pen in a copious stream. She confessed that she com- 
posed while knitting, and one can well believe it. Her 
sentimentality suited the taste of the time and does not 
suit ours, although a few of her poems are still read. 
Much the same thing may be said of another Connecticut 
poet, James Gates Percival (1795-1856), a very learned 
and variously gifted man, who was regarded about the 
year 1820 as a most promising poetical genius. Percival 
took himself too seriously, however, and was too easily 
dominated by the influence of Byron and other poets; 
hence, while he occasionally wrote a good poem like the 
lines, " To Seneca Lake, " the mass of his poetry soon failed 
either to hold old readers or to gain new ones. Another 
ambitious poet, also highly regarded at one time, even by 
such a good judge of poetry as Bryant, was James Abra- 
ham Hillhouse (1789-1841), whose main eflForts were made 
in the field of dramatic poetry. His chief drama, Hadnd 
(1825) — ^another attempt to treat the theme of a spirit's 
love for a mortal woman — contained some elevated pas- 
sages, and, if its author had not sacrificed human interest 
and laboured too self-consciously, it might have been a 
work of lasting merit. An interesting man with a varied 
career as teacher, lawyer, merchant, clergyman, and re- 
former, was John Pierpont (1785-1866), who did not take 
himself as a writer so seriously as Percival and Hillhouse 
took themselves, and yet has left behind him fully as 
much readable poetry. His Unes on his son's death, 
beginning "I cannot make him dead," still appeal to the 
hearts of those that read them. 

Me^pnwhile literature was faring little better in the South 
than it had done just after the Revolution. Agriculture, 
law, and politics divided the interest of the aristocracy, 
and a serious devotion to literary composition was very 
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rare. Little prose was written and not much poetry of 
importance. Two Maryland poets, however, wrote lyrics 
that have not been forgotten. One was 
J^^"*'*^* Francis Scott Key (1780-1843), who com- 
posed "The Star-Spangled Banner," on the 
occasion of the repulse of the British from Baltimore in 
1814. The other was Edward Coate Pinkney (1802-28), 
son of the orator and diplomatist, William Pinkney, a 
young man of promise, cut off before he had emerged 
from the imitative stage, but not before he had written 
two love-songs of genuine beauty. Pinkney's "Sere- 
nade" and "A Health" seem destined to hold a per- 
manent place in our anthologies and in our hearts. 

Although we are naturally led to give our main atten- 
tion to the development of poetry and fiction, we should 
not omit to notice permanently important 
wri^*"*^'** works of information. Several such ap- 
peared in the period ending with Jackson's 
accession to the presidency, and the names of the authors 
may be recalled. Henry Wheaton began to write on in- 
ternational law, Henry R. Schoolcraft on ethnology, and 
Jared Sparks on history. Chancellor James Kent com- 
posed his Commentaries on American Law, and John 
James Audubon issued the prospectus of The Birds of 
America. Joseph E. Worcester commenced his work in 
lexicography, and George Ticknor Isdd the foundations of 
his scholarship. Daniel Webster and Edward Everett 
began their careers as orators. Even in the new West 
men were beginning to write and publish books and news- 
papers. Magazines and reviews sprang up all over the 
country. In other words, some of the newly developed 
American energy had been put at the service of literature. 
We may smile at the crudity of much of the product, 
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but we should remember that the day of small things is 
needed to usher in the day of large things. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THB TBANSOBNDENTAIjISTS (1830^1850) 

The term "Transcendentalists" has a more or less defi- 
nite meaning in modern philosophy, and in general applies 
to persons who adhere to the intuitional 
Se^tem philosophy of Immanuel Kant and his follow- 
ers. In popular usage, however, it is loosely 
applied to people of a mystical or subtly speculative turn 
of mind who do not base their thoughts and actions ex- 
clusively, or for the most part, on such facts, or assumed 
facts, of human experience as are susceptible in the main 
of concrete verification. In other words, Transcendental- 
ists are usually looked upon by the average mortal as 
being queer and rather high-fl3dng individuals, and such 
was long the popular conception of the leaders of the so- 
called Transcendentahst Movement in New England. 

The origins of this movement are complex and difficult 
to set forth clearly and briefly. It must be sufficient to 
Bifla of Hew ^^^ *^^* before the Revolution speculation on 
England Uni- theological and philosophical matters had 
tarianUm. departed far from the orthodox lines within 
which it had been conducted by the early New England 
divines and their immediate successors. Even Jonathan 
Edwards himself, thorough Calvinist as he was, left be- 
hind him speculations which modem liberals have used 
in support of views which he would have denounced. 

The important religious revival known as The Great 

98 
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Awakening had something to do with the loosening of 
the hold of Calvinistic orthodoxy, and the writings of 
English Deists and Arians were very influential upon 
clergymen, especially in eastern Massachusetts. By 1785 
a Unitarian congregation had been estabUshed in Boston, 
and a more or less open breach had been made between 
the adherents of the new faith and the upholders of ortho- 
dox Congregationalism. This breach continued to widen 
until the Unitarians obtained the control of theological 
teaching in Harvard and the Congregationalists were 
compelled to found Andover Seminary for the training 
of their ministers. Churches and families were divided 
and bitter controversies arose. Before 1820 the Unita- 
rians, who at first were not incUned to organise them- 
selves as a separate Church, had been forced in self- 
defence to effect such an organization. 

The new Church did not make many converts through- 
out the country, but for about thirty years its hold on 
^ t M ^ Boston and the surrounding region was very 
of the strong. Its leaders were not radical and were 

Unitarian noted rather for their activity as philanthro- 
pists and good citizens than for their zeal as 
religious controversiaUsts. But a Church that owed its 
existence to the spirit of speculation could not logically 
check speculation, nor could one that at least partly 
checked spiritual emotionalism prevent a reaction from 
such repression. Hence it came to pass that by 1830 
many aspiring New Englanders brought up as Unitarians 
became dissatisfied with their religious inheritance on 
speculative or emotional grounds, and began to reach out 
for some less formal variety of faith. It is because many 
of the leading Transcendentalists like Emerson and Ripley 
were deserters from Unitarianism that a study of the his- 
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tory of that Church is necessary to an understanding of 
the Transcendental movement. 

The most famous of the early Unitarians and a most 
important link between them and the Transcendentalists 
WUliam ^^ William EUery Channing, born in New- 

Mary port, Rhode Island, in 1780, but associated 

Ohftimiiig. ^^j^ Boston, where he laboured as preacher 
and philanthropist from 1803 until his death in 1842. He 
possessed an exquisitely sensitive nature, a fact which 
kept him hovering between a 
rational and a mystical the- 
ology and determined his bent 
toward humanitarianism. For 
many years, especially after 
death cut off in comparative 
youth the brilliant preacher, 
Joseph Steevens Buckminster, 
Channing by his sermons, es- 
says, and treatises represented 
the best Unitarian thought 
both in theology and in public 
affairs. As a theologian, he 
censured the narrowness of 
Calvinism, but accepted many supernatural features 
of Christianity that are rejected by later and more 
radical thinkers. In other words, he dealt with religion 
as a part of life rather than as a domain of thought, 
and in this he was at one with the Transcendentalists and 
with many orthodox clergymen of recent times. He was 
a courageous reformer who wrote against the evils of 
slavery and war, but he was conservative by nature and 
did not please extremists. This conservatism, combined 
with his lucidity of thought and style, gave Channing a 
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hold upon his contemporaries both at home and abroad 
which was even greater than that of the more brilliant 
Emerson; but it prevented him from attaining a hold 
upon the future at all comparable with that of Emerson. 
His writings, although not altogether neglected to-day, 
seem somewhat fonnal, old-fashioned, and lacking in 
profound appeal; but it would be well if some of his ser- 
mons and essays, like the eloquent "Remarks on the 
Writings and Character of John Milton," were more fre- 
quently read. 

The general character of the New England people may 
be regarded as the soil in which the seeds of Transcendent- 
TheHew alism were sown. That character is usually 

England described as pious, thrifty, matter-of-fact, 

character. practical ; yet The Great Awakening and other 
events in the history of New England prove that its 
people have always been capable of deep feeling and 
strong imagination. Unitarianism, as we have just seen, 
was in part a result of this emotionalism, in part a counter- 
acting influence to it. Another influence, destined to 
divert rather than to counteract New England emotion- 
ality, is to be found in the political isolation of the region. 
Aspiring American youths normally chose politics as the 
sphere in which to exercise their ambitions; but, after 
the disruption of the Federalist party. New England was 
on the whole in opposition, and political power found its 
centre elsewhere. A finely trained young New Englander, 
while he could dream of emulating the career of Webster, 
was nevertheless repelled by the thought of entering the 
arena of rough-and-ready politics dominated by the ad- 
herents of Andrew Jackson. Hence, reacting from formal 
Unitarianism and rejecting politics, many New Eng- 
enders after 1830 became enamoured of new phases of 
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philosophy and religion, welcomed recent English writers 
like Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Cariyle, studied 
European hterature, especially that of Germany, and last, 
but not least, became philanthropists and reformers, 
particulariy in the anti-slavery cause. 

The seeds which, sown in the New England character, 
produced what is called the Transcendental movement. 
The seeds of ^^^^ J^st been briefly described. They were 
Transcendent- chiefly derived from Germany, not so much 
*^"™' through direct study of men like Kant, 

Schleiermacher, and Goethe, although these were studied 
by a few New Englanders, as from the writings of Cole- 
ridge and Cariyle, who had themselves been powerfully 
influenced by German thought. Nor were the influences 
that made Transcendentalists out of New Englanders so 
much those of strict philosophy as tho^e of the new litera- 
ture which in England and Europe had followed the 
French Revolution — a literature of liberal and romantic 
aspirations. There were Transcendentalists of a philo- 
sophical turn Uke Bronson Alcott, but most of the leaders 
of the movement in New England were either literary 
men or else social reformers — the last-named class de- 
riving considerable inspiration from the writings of the 
French Socialist, Fourier. 

The only organization of the movement was a rather 
infoniial one. On September 19, 1836, Emerson, Alcott, 
The Tran- *^® B,ev, James Freeman Clarke, the Rev. Fred- 
scendental ' erick Henry Hedge, and Prof. Convers Francis 
^ ^^' met at the home of the Rev. George Ripley 

as a group of men addicted to philosophical discussion. 
This was the origin of what was known as the Transcen- 
dental Club or Hedge's Club, the latter name having been 
given to it because a gathering would be held whenever 
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Hedge came from Maine on a visit to Boston. Later the 
club took in Margaret Fuller; the able controversialist, 
Orestes A. Brownson; the noted liberal preacher, Theo- 
dore Parker ; and one. or two other members. Little came 
from the group for a few years save an occasional book or 
pamphlet; then certain of its members engaged in two 
interesting enterprises, the founding of Brook Farm and of 
The Died. A few years later the club found itself scattered, 
the movement having spent its force. Some of the Tran- 
scendentalists had abandoned speculation for practical 
work as reformers; others had taken up journalism; one 
member, Brownson, had become a stanch supporter of 
Catholicism ; another had died. It was just as well that 
the Club was so little of a proselytizing organization, for 
individual genius was thus given the freest vent and Amer- 
ican literature and life profited from the unfettered ser- 
vices of noble souls. But this practical lack of organiza- 
tion and of definite purposes and methods of work makes 
it very difficult to say precisely what American Tran- 
scendentalism was or what it accomplished. 

Probably the best-known feature of the Transcendent- 
alist movement is the founding of Brook Farm. This is 

due partly to the fact that a great amount of 
^ookrLm ridicule was poured upon the experiment, 

partly to Hawthorne's having joined the com- 
munity and described it in The Blithedale Romance, For 
many persons the word "Transcendentalism" calls up 
the idea of men and women talking philosophy while 
ploughing and milking. But Brook Farm, although a 
failure, was not an entirely foolish one. It was an asso- 
ciation designed to simplify life and dignify labour, and, 
while it lasted, it fulfilled its purposes. Its founder was 
George Ripley (1802-80), a student of German philos- 
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ophy, which he introduced to Americans by means of 
valuable translations. Becoming interested in social re- 
form, he abandoned the Uni- 
tarian ministry and, in 1841, 
succeeded in inducing a small 
number of persons to join him 
in incorporating the "Brook 
Farm Institute of Agriculture 
and Education." A farm was 
purchased at West Roxbury, not 
far from Boston, and for a while 
things went well, particularly, 
with the school. Some of the 
leading Transcendentalists held 
aloof and the general public was 

greatly amused, but those chiefly concerned were fairly 
satisfied. 

In a few years, however, the subsidiary trades under- 
taken needed more capital than was available, and a 
rather rash acceptance of Fourier's ideas led 
to the building of a large "phalanstery*' or 
communal house, which was burned before it had been 
entirely completed or at all insured. This loss set the 
Brook Farmers adrift. Ripley made himself a good re- 
viewer and encyclopedist; his brother-in-law, Charles A. 
Dana, became the well-known editor of the New York Sun; 
one of the pupils of the school, George William Curtis, was 
afterwards famous as an orator and essa3nst. As years 
went by the survivors tended more and more to view 
their experiment through the halo of sentiment and ro- 
mance. We of a more practical age, in which co-opera- 
tion is being practised on a larger scale, need not attempt 
to dissipate this halo. 
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A less practical man than Ripley also attempted to 
found an ideal community, which came to a still more 
Bronflon disastrous end than Brook Farm. This was 

Alcott as Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), generally 
t«»c er. regarded as the most thorough-going vision- 

ary of the Transcendentalist group. He was a Connecti- 
cut farmer's boy, who educated himself mainly by private 
reading and by seeing something of the world as a peddler 
in the South. Having failed at peddling, he turned 
school-teacher in a Connecticut village, but was soon dis- 
missed on account of his educational reforms, which had 
too much novelty and merit to prove at first acceptable. 
For the next ten years he laboured as a teacher at various 
places, and at last in his school at the Masonic Temple in 
Boston he seemed to have succeeded in founding a model 
institution. But in a few years he was again an object 
of popular suspicion and forced to "move on." He had, 
indeed, shown himself to be too radical in some educa- 
tional matters and had outdone his Transcendentalist 
friends in some of his vagaries; yet it is difficult to refrain 
from thinking that Boston showed illiberality with regard 
to him. Emerson, whose neighbour he now became at 
Concord, stood by him, however, and the two men devel- 
oped a beautiful friendship, the more famous writer 
always defending the genius of the misunderstood philos- 
opher, who, in pedagogical matters at least, had shown 
himself to be much wiser than those who laughed at him. 

Friendly capital enabled Alcott to start his misnamed 

community at "Fruitlands," where he forbade the use 

of manure and would not have the canker- 

saffT^** worms destroyed. He was obviously not fit 

for this world on the practical side, and he 

continued for the rest of his long life to write " Orphic 
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Sayings," which plain people could not comprehend, and 
journals, which he called "Scriptures." He also gave 
"conversations" on abstruse philosophical topics, which 
made persons not versed in Neo-Platonic mysteries rub 
their eyes with astonishment. His family had a hard 
struggle to subsist until his gifted daughter, Louisa May 
Alcott (1832-88) grew up to describe in Little Women 
(1867) and other popular books the queer but charming 
life led in a Transcendentalist 
home. Along with the money 
earned by the daughter came 
a kind of sunset glow of fame 
for the father. His lectures 
were better attended, his 
books were a little more read 
— for they had become more 
intelligible — ^and adherents of 
his philosophy hailed him as 
their master at a Summer 
School of Philosophy founded 
in Concord in 1879. This fame 

can scarcely be said to be growing, for although Alcott 
had more merit as a writer than some critics are dis- 
posed to admit, he was certainly as a rule lacking in 
clearness and coherence of thought, and he dealt with 
subjects on which it is easy to be misunderstood when 
one is right and far easier to be nebulous than either 
plainly right or plainly wrong. Yet although Alcott can 
never be a popular author, and although his claims to 
greatness are sure to be denied by many, he is worthy 
of remembrance as a striking figure in an important 
generation and as an unselfish seeker after truth. 

The services to American culture of the woman who, 
8 
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like Alcott, was long regarded as embodying most of the 
extravagances of Transcendentalism, appear now to be 
slowly attaining proper recognition, although 
FuS^" ^^^y^ cannot be said to be yet widely appreci- 

. ated. Sarah Margaret Fuller, who is known 
only by the second of her Christian names, was born in 
Cambridgeport, Massachussets, May 23, 1810. Her edu- 
cation was forced and her 
childhood rendered morbid by 
a father over-zealous for her 
distinction. After his death 
in 1835, she developed on the 
humane side of her character 
and became a stay of her 
family. She taught school for 
a while under Alcott in Boston 
and then in Providence, but 
^*'^* J^AxO^l.- ^23 gj^j ^Q exchange this 

work for the pleasant er task 
of conducting "conversations" with cultivated Boston 
women. There is little doubt that she often dealt with 
topics that were too deep for her ; but the Transcenden- 
talists with whom she associated did not shrink from 
allowing feelings to take the place of knowledge, and it 
is quite certain that Miss Fuller felt intensely about a 
large number of things and expressed her feelings elo- 
quently. 

She soon had a chance to do more permanent work. 
The Transcendental Club had often discussed the worth- 

_ lessness of most contemporary American 

The Dial. 

literature and the need of a journal to serve 

as an organ of the new thought. Sundry magazines in 

which they discovered promise failed to do the service 
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required, and at last they launched one of their own, 
with Margaret Fuller as editor. It was entitled The Dial, 
in accordance with a suggestion of Alcott's, and the first 
number, a fairly thick octavo, bore the date of July, 1840. 
It lived two years under Margaret Fuller and two more 
under Emerson, the leading Transcendentalists contrib- 
uting to it with fidelity, if not with zeal. It gained a 
few warm friends both in America and in England, but 
exchange editors laughed at it, especially when an instal- 
ment of Alcott's enigmatic "Orphic Sayings" appeared, 
and the general public was apathetic. The magazine 
was, in fact, not nearly so good as its promoters intended 
to make it, nor even so good as they thought it; it was 
probably much less influential upon the course of Ameri- 
can literature than recent sympathetic critics have 
believed. But it was far from a failure. The poetry 
showed a fresh spirit and was decidedly above the ordi- 
nary in merit; Emerson, Theodore Parker, and Margaret 
Fuller contributed some of their best essays; there were 
papers dealing with music, art, and foreign literature; 
and, last but not least, a stimulating outlet was offered to 
the genius of Thoreau. 

When she gave up the editorship of The Dial, Margaret 
Fuller entered the most important stage of her career. 
Mannrat '^ ^^^ summer of 1843, she widened her vision 
FnUar'8 later by travelling in Illinois and Wisconsin, her 
**"*'' travels furnishing her with materials for a 

small volume, Summer on the Lakes (1844). Late in 1844, 
she removed to New York, where she became literary 
critic of The Tribune and for a time an inmate of the 
house of its famous editor, Horace Greeley. Here she 
did excellent journalistic work of all sorts and also had an 
element of romance introduced into her life, as her re- 
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cently published Love Letters show. In 1846, she was 
enabled to accomplish her long-deferred plan of visiting 
Europe, the home of so much of the culture that her mind 
and heart craved. Travel broadened her in every way, 
with the result that her letters make interesting reading. 
She formed a friendship with Mazzini and spent the years 
1847 to 1850 in Italy, which was then in a state of revo- 
lution. She sympathized deeply with the Italian patriots, 
all the more so because she had been secretly married to 
one of them, Giovanni Angelo, Marquis Ossoli. After 
the failure of the Roman Revolution, she determined 
to return to America with her husband and their infant 
son. But on July 19, 1850, the vessel on which they 
were passengers was wrecked on Fire Island, and the 
Ossolis went down in sight of the land on which their 
hopes were centred. 

Thus perished one of the most brilliant of American 
women. She had written nothing of high importance, 
but in her Woman in the Nineteenth Century 
a writer ** (1844) and her Papers on Literature and Art 
(1846), especially in the latter, she had given 
plain evidence both of her nobility of soul and of her 
critical capacity. Her letters from abroad had shown 
that she was growing mentally and spiritually and that 
her future was full of promise. It is no wonder that her 
friends thought her worthy of a memoir in three vol- 
umes. Posterity cannot give her so much attention, 
but no one interested in American literature should 
forget her fine character, her pathetic death, or the fact 
that she ranks with Poe as the best American critic before 
Lowell. 

One of Margaret Fuller's biographers and the most 
stimulating and influential of her friends was the man 
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who is now generally regarded as the greatest of the 

Transcendentalist group, Ralph Waldo Emerson. He was 

born in Boston, May 25, 1803, of excellent New England 

stock. His father dying early, the education 

youth ^^ * ^^ ^^^ ^^y *^^ ^^ ^^® brilliant brothers, who 
did not live to fulfil their promise, devolved 
upon a good mother and a high-minded aunt. Emerson 
himself seemed likely to go into a decline, but a visit to 
the South after his graduation at Harvard averted the 
disease. At college he had seemed a rather subdued 
boy, and though he had done some unusual reading and 
written not unusual verse, he had certainly not made a 
brilliant showing, although the teaching of the young 
scholars Ticknor and Everett, fresh from Germany, 
had doubtless impressed him. There was little about 
him to make an observer believe that he would ever 
be looked up to as a leader by enthusiasts and vision- 
aries. Yet even then he was an idealist and a reader 
of Plato. 

All this did not argue well for hLs success in the Unita- 
rian ministry to which he was called after a short period 
of school teaching. Three years, during 
preachw.^ which he was advanced from associate to 
full pastor, sufficed to show him that he had 
mistaken his calling. Theological scruples were the 
occasion of his preaching his notable farewell sermon in 
1832, but the main reason probably lay in the recesses of 
a nature that shunned hard and fast thinking and cramp- 
ing formulas of belief, as well as organised activities and 
aggressive human contact. Emerson was a man born to 
go his own gait, as the saying is ; but he was too subtle 
and gentle to be a violent propagandist of his own views. 
He broke with Unitarianism quietly, all the more quietly 
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because his wife died about the same time, and shortly 
after, somewhat low in health and spirits, he sought the 
benefits of foreign travel. 

Europe did not inspire the self-centred Emerson as it 
had done Irving and Cooper and I^ongfellow; but he met 
Carlyle and formed with him one of the most 
beautiful of recorded friendships. Shortly 
after his return in the fall of 1833 he settled in Concord, 
which was to be his permanent home. He had a small 

fixed income 
which he sup- 
plemented by 
lecturing, and 
he was thus en- 
abled to lead a 
quiet happy 
life with his 
second wife 
and the chil- 
dren she gave 
him. At first he lectured mainly on scientific subjects, 
but gradually manners and morals, the true themes for 
such a compound of the poet and the philosopher, gained 
the upper hand, and his reputation as a lecturer steadily 
increased. What his style of lecturing was and what 
inspiration he gave to young men when at the height of 
his powers, may be best understood from the glowing 
pages of Lowell's essay.* 

It was not until 1836, however, that Emerson gave 
persons out of the reach of his voice an opportunity to 
test his genius and the validity of the message he had 

' '^Emerson the Lecturer" in My Study Windows and in VoL I of 
LoweU'B Prose Works, 




Emerson's home at concord, mass. 
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for mankind. In that year, at the age of thirty-three, 
he published his small volume entitled Nature, which was 
such a Transcendental rhapsody that it bewildered most 

of its first readers. It is now considered by 
and doSl naany of his admirers to contain some of his 

most eloquent prose and to have much of the 
power and charm of noble poetry. In the same year he 
wrote his fine patriotic hymn for the anniversary of the 
Battle of Concord, and then, as though to prove that inter- 
national animosities were smothered and that the individ- 
ual as well as the state has high claims upon us, he 
edited Carlyle's Sartor Resartua and two years later his 
friend's MiscellanieSy incurring no little personal labour 
and financial loss. By this time he was the centre of the 
Transcendental movement — the chosen friend of Alcott, 
Margaret Fuller, and Thoreau, and the mentor of hun- 
dreds of others through lectures, letters, and personal in- 
tercourse. He was with these aspiring men and women, 
but he was not altogether of them, for he was more clear- 
sighted and subtle than they, and kept aloof from contro- 
versies and rash experiments. 

In 1841, with the first series of his now famous Essays, 
and in 1844, with the second, Emerson revealed himself 

more plainly than he had done before, in 
easayist ^® ^^^® capacity of ethical stimulator. He 

appealed to men and women not deadened 
by age and routine life to the promptings of the spirit 
that incites to plain living and high thinking. Moral 
utterances of precisely such tonic qualities were practi- 
cally unknown to modern literature. To find a parallel 
to Emerson the stimulator we must go back to Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus. He was still to write much valu- 
able prose and some notable verse; yet it seems scarcely 
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far from the truth to say that with the appearance of the 
second series of his Essays he had accomplished his main 
work, although he had, of course, by no means achieved 
the full scope and intensity of his noble influence, which 
has grown steadily since the delivery in 1837 of his cele- 
brated Phi Beta Kappa address on "The American 
Scholar.'' 

It was not until 1847 that Emerson collected his poems 
and gave his countrymen a good opportunity to judge of 

that phase of his work. Toward the end of his 
™^™^* life he published more poetry and re\ased his 

former work in verse, but in mass it remained 
comparatively small. In stimulative and suggestive 
qualities it was rich, nor is it rare to find persons who 
consider Emerson the greatest of American poets. This 
claim is denied by those critics and readers who believe 
that a poetic form is as necessary to a true poem as 
spirit and substance of a highly poetic order. Emerson 
was careless of form; for example, he used eight-syllable 
verses far too frequently and was often slipshod in the 
construction of these. But he made up for this defect by 
deep thought, moral elevation, and consummate phras- 
ing. A few of his poems such as "Rhodora" are prac- 
tically perfect wholes, and the number of admirable pas- 
sages and lines, such as 

He builded better than he knew; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew, 

is fairly large. Still, Emerson has never been a truly popu- 
lar poet, and the limited quantity of his verse, together 
with its defects of quality, seem to preclude his being 
reckoned a great one. That he is an important one can 
scarcely be a matter of question; that he is practically un- 
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rivalled in his stimulating suggestiveness is clear from 
such a poem as that which follows: 

DAYS 

Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file. 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will. 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 

I, in my pleachM garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late. 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

In 1848, Emerson visited England for the second time 
and deUvered some good lectures, among others the series 
Bmenon's issued in 1850 under the title of Representative 
later Men. The interesting book in which he 

career. summed up his impressions of the mother 

country, English Traits, did not appear until 1856. A 
list of his later books is scarcely needed, but we should not 
forget to name The Conduct of Life, which was published 
in 1860. The first edition of this was sold in two days, a 
clear proof of his great influence, which made itself felt 
even in those troublous times. After the civil war he 
continued to lecture and write, occasionally producing 
something worthy of his prime; but, on the whole, his 
old age was a period of declining powers. In 1872, his 
house was burned and friends made him a generous gift 
which enabled him to take a third journey abroad. He 
returned to sink slowly and with pathetic dignity and 
grace until his death on April 27, 1882. 
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Although every one agrees that Emerson was the great- 
est of the TranscendentaUsts and that he ranks among 
Oonflietinff ^^^ greatest and most original of American 
viewB about writers, there is no unanimity as to the value 
Bmenon. ^j ^jjg ^^ ^j^^^ portion of his work, nor are 

critics at one in the point of view from which they judge 
his writings. Some persons emphasise the philosophic 
element in his genius and treat him almost as if he were 
a formal philosopher, like Kant. Others lay stress upon 
the poetical element and rate him highly as a poet and 
a prose writer with a truly poetic appeal. Others see 
in him chiefly a great moralist or ethical writer, like 
Marcus Aurelius. Still others treat him as a great au- 
thor or man of letters notable in all the phases of his 
activity. 

It is too early yet to decide between these more or less 
confidcting views, but it should be pointed out that, while 
Hiiranku t^^re are devoted Emersonians to whom 
a man of every word of the master is sacred, there are 
letten. ^j^^ j^^ny readers who are comparatively cold 

to him, and that this fact may militate against the final 
acceptance of the view that he is a great man of letters 
in the widest sense of the phrase. The fact, generally 
admitted save by a few thorough-going admirers, that his 
essays and papers are deficient in logical structure, that 
a sentence often has little obvious connection with those 
that precede and follow it, may also affect his chances of 
ranking as a great author with an altogether adequate 
style and uniformly valuable substance of thought. 
Some of the difficulties that confront those who would 
gladly regard him as a great poet have been already 
mentioned. There are probably fully as many reasons 
that make against considering him, not as a great man 
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with a philosophical cast of mind, but as a great formal 
philosopher or systematic thinker on the problems of 
existence. 

No such reasons prevail against the view that he is one 
of the greatest moralists or writers upon human relations 
that the world has ever known ; and, should 
a moralist ^^^ continue to differ upon the other points 
just outlined, it is possible that they may 
unite to admire Emerson chiefly in his capacity as a 
moralist. This need not involve depreciation of his 
achievements on other lines, and these must of necessity 
add to our conception of his general greatness. Nor does 
it seem possible that critics and readers of the future will 
fail to appreciate the noble and ideal qualities of Emerson 
the man, or that his place in American literature will ever 
be below the first rank of our writers, unless we are for- 
tunate enough to produce authors worthy to vie with 
the supreme classics of the 
world, with Homer and Dante, 
and Shakespeare and Milton. 
Of the numerous writers 
connected with the Transcen- 
dental movement 
JtT^L in New England 
none has so stead- 
ily grown in fame as Henry 
David Thoreau, the poet-nat- 
uralist. He was younger than 
any of the leaders and he died 
earlier than most of them, in- 
deed before he had established his reputation. If his 
fame had not grown, it is likely that the little he ac- 
complished would have been forgotten, since small rep- 
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utations rarely become really permanent. He was born 
in Concord, Massachusetts, July 12, 1817, and died there 
May 6, 1862. He was of mingled French and Scotch 
descent — a fact which partly explains his eccentricities — 
and of a family not well endowed with property, but 
characterised by refinement and wholesome ideals. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1837 without having had a 
distinguished record, did some school-teaching, made an 
eariy appearance as a lecturer before the Concord Ly- 
ceum, and soon settled upon the plan of life best suited 
to his genius. 

This plan was a simple one. He followed the family 
trade of pencil-making or else engaged in surve)ing and 

kindred occupations just to a sufficient extent 
]^l^ ^ to supply him with the necessities of life. 

The rest of his time he gave to reading, 
reflection, and excursions which enabled him to study 
minutely the natural features of the country about Con- 
cord and of a few other regions that interested him. He 
took notes of what he saw and expanded these into jour- 
nals out of which he made up his lectures, essays, and 
books, and from which his friends have extracted several 
posthumous volumes. Shortly after leaving college he 
made a friend of Emerson and resided some time in the 
latter's home. Such a friendship naturally caused a cer- 
tain Emersonian influence to be observable in Thoreau's 
writings, although the amount of this has probably been 
exaggerated. In 1843, Thoreau served for a short time 
as tutor in the family of William Emerson on Staten 
Island, but his proximity to New York did not increase 
his love of cities, although it probably led him to make 
not very strenuous efforts to contribute to magazines 
and become known as a writer. In 1844, he made pencils 
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in his father's shop; the next year he took a step which 
was destined to make a greater impression than anything 
else he ever did. 

He built a little cabin on the shores of Walden Pond, 
near Concord, and lived there alone, studying nature and 

communing with his own thoughts for a 
azMriment Period covering about two years and a half. 

During this period, which was not altogether 
unbroken by absences, he revised his first book, an account 
of a delightful river journey, bearing the title A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers (1849). This volume., 
although it contains admirable descriptions, stimulating 
and original reflections, and some of the most charming 
prose ever written by an American, was a financial 
failure and has not, even since Thoreau's rise in fame, 
rivalled in popularity his second book, Walden; or 
Life in the Woods (1854), an account of his life in his 
cabin. 

There is little to be chronicled after the publication of 
the latter book, which has become a classic among works 

of its kind. Thoreau made journeys to Cape 
ifttoMtfMT ^^^ ^^^ Maine and Canada; he wrote and 

lectured; he took some interest in human 
affairs when John Brown was executed; but on the whole 
he remained what he had always been, a singularly self- 
centred thinker and observer and writer, moving in a 
narrow circle so far as concerned his bodily activities, but 
wandering in mind and spirit through infinite spaces of 
thought and feeling. He did eccentric things, as when, 
acting on his principle of opposition to organised society, 
he refused to pay taxes and suffered imprisonment in con- 
sequence. He doubtless presented a ridiculous appear- 
ance when making a bee-line for a hill with the umbrella 
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which was his constant companion stuck out behind him. 
But one should banish immediately the idea that he was 
misanthropical or mentally unbalanced. The cheerful 
courage with which he bore the confinement that pre- 
ceded his death from consumption and many other feat- 
ures of his life bear testimony to the fact that he was 
essentially a sound man in thought and word and 
deed. 

Although his observations as a naturalist form the 
basis of much of Thoreau's literary work, it is plain that 
he was far from being exclusively a student 
natunjLt ^^ nature. He not only wrote a certain 
amount of fairly good poetry in his youth, 
but he read the best poets, especially those of Greece, 
and he viewed the natural features of his beloved Con- 
cord region with the eyes of a poet. Hence, as the 
companion of many of his excuj^ions, himself a poet, 
William Ellery Channing, a nephew of the great clergy- 
man, felicitously phrased it, Thoreau was truly a poet- 
naturalist. Closer observers than he have discovered 
errors in his observations, but they would find it more 
difficult to detect, given the character of the man, 
false notes in his feelings or inconsequences in his 
thoughts. 

This seems to suggest that Thoreau is best appreciated 
when he is viewed chiefly in his capacity as a writer or a 
How to °^*^ ^^ letters. If one takes his books on 

approach Cape Cod and Canada as guide-books, one 
Thoreaa. commits a ludicrous mistake. But does not 
one commit just as ludicrous a mistake when one imitates 
Lowell and other critics in seriously arguing against 
Thoreau's anti-social philosophy and in counselling people 
not to live like hermits on the sides of ponds or to leave 
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their taxes unpaid? There is no danger that Thoreau 

will be much imitated in his eccentricities, and, if we 

shun him on account of them, we not only miss the charm 

of hundreds of pages of admirable English prose, but the 

moral and spiritual benefits that flow from a perusal of 

his reflections on friendship, on leading lives devoid of 

principle, on Greek poets, or on the sights and sounds of 

nature. In other words, Thoreau is likely to yield us 

most pleasure and profit if we approach him, not to gain 

solid information from him, not to sympathise with or 

combat his views on society, religion, and other great 

subjects, but to be partly charmed, partly instructed by 

him as we are by any other great essayist. 

For this is at bottom what Thoreau is. He may begin 

to describe a river journey, but before we know it he is 

resting on his oars and discoursing on Greek 
The asMyist. 

poetry. Such departures from the logical 
and formal order of construction, such drawing upon 
treasures of reading and experience, such infusion of 
personal power and charm, are the essence of the form of 
composition to which we give the name "essay," and 
Thoreau is as much an essayist in what he wrote as a 
book, the inimitable Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers, as in such papers as "Walking" and "The Suc- 
cession of Forest Trees," which are essays on their face. 
To call him an essayist does not prevent us, of course, 
from appl3ring other names to him. We have seen that 
he is a poet-naturalist. He is a Transcendentalist, not 
only through his association with Emerson and other 
members of the group, but by virtue of his idealism and 
excessive individualism. He is as true a moralist as 
Emerson, and although he makes a less broad and ele- 
vated appeal and is less stimulating — no one would think 
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of ranking Thoreau with Marcus Aurelius — he seems to 
some persons to be more radical, more indi\idual, and less 
likely to mislead than his more famous friend. But there 
is no need of endeavouring to sum up all the Rapacities 
in which a writer like Thoreau may exert his genius, and 
even if one could exhaust the list, the writer and man 
uniting those capacities would remain a mystery after all 
analysis. It seems best then merely to say that Thoreau 
was a prose writer of remarkable variety, power, and 
charm, whose fame has been steadily growing, and in 
whose works sympathetic readers find much to delight 
and profit them. 

There were many other writers connected with the 
Transcendental movement in New England, most of 

whom must be omitted here. Four seem, 
Oranch however, to deserve special, though brief, 

mention. Three were poets, each endowed 
with a slight special gift, but none of them a sufficiently 
strong and original singer to make the large public pause 
to listen to him. The first of these poets is Jones Very 
(1813-80), a Unitarian clergyman so mystical as to occa- 
sion suspicion of his sanity, who wrote sonnets in the 
Shakespearian form that by their depth and sincerity 
have won a few warm admirers. The second is Chris- 
topher Pearse Cranch (1813-92), a painter who trans- 
lated the Mneid and wrote several volumes of verse, 
but is best known for two or three short poems, es- 
pecially for one entitled "Gnosis," which contains 
this stanza: 

Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 

Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 
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The third poet is the friend of Thoreau just mentioned, 
William EUery Channing the younger (1818-1901), who, 
besides a memoir of Thoreau and other prose, 
n hmlUhHf ^ wrote several volumes of verse which, while 
treated by contemporaries like Poe with con- 
tempt and long neglected by the public, contained several 
fine lyrics like the "H3rmn of the Earth," and enough 
good poetry to justify the recent appearance of a volume 
of selections. Channing, who survived nearly all his 
group, spent the latter part of his life as a complete 
recluse. 

The fourth and last writer to be mentioned here is the 
Rev. Sylvester Judd (1813-53), a native of Massachu- 
setts, who was for some years a Unitarian 

fl»1wMtm 

Jiidd. clergyman in Maine. All his writings save 

the Transcendental romance Margaret (1845) 
have long been forgotten. Margaret is still read and 
admired by some persons, chiefly New Englanders, for its 
descriptions of natural scenery and of humble life. That 
these are features present in the book and that they are 
meritorious is not to be denied; but the construction of 
the romance is so chaotic that the general public is 
scarcely to be blamed for not accepting it as a master- 
piece. Yet, after all, in being chaotic it more or less truly 
represented the epoch in which it was written and the 
movement of which its author was a small part. 

But although Transcendentalists, as these concluding 
paragraphs prove, were likely to be erratic in their lives 

^ , . as well as in their art, no one capable of 

Oonelusioii. 

appreciating sincerity and high aspirations 

will care to play the part of a severe censurer of them or 
their works. It seems better to part with them by apply- 
ing to them by way of epitaph these noble lines, which may 
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also serve as an example of what the younger Channing 
could achieve when truly inspired: 

Life's wind speeds on, but we are bound 

By memory to our quiet state, 
And sleep in solitude profound, 

Within the caverns of our fate. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THB BOMANCEBS (1830-1850) 

While it is doubtless only proper to emphasise the 
important effects upon both the Hfe and the literature of 
roUowen of -^"^^rica produced between 1830 and the 
Xrvinff and opening of the civil war by the Transcen- 
ooper. dental movement in New England, it is 

necessary to remember that the rest of America was living 
its own life, social, political, and literary, and that there 
and even in New England distinguished authors were 
leading their respective careers without paying overmuch 
attention to what the Transcendentalist seers were say- 
ing and doing. We have already seen that Irving and 
Cooper laid the main foundations of American fiction 
before 1830, and that after that date they continued to 
write their books and extend their influence. Irving's 
success with the short story certainly encouraged the 
production of that form of fiction in which Hawthorne 
and Poe obtained such success, and these masters may 
also have owed something to Irving's use of the super- 
natural and the grotesque. But, as might have been ex- 
pected, it was Cooper's success rather than Irving's that 
most influenced American writers of fiction prior to the 
civil war. 

Many of these romancers were forgotten long ago and 
such as are still occasionally read now seem to be prolix, 
careless, sentimental, old-fashioned. As a matter of fact, 
IdO 
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not a single romance of a high order of merit was produced 
by any American save Cooper until 1850, when Haw- 
thorne published The Scarlet Letter. But the 
^ entire work of Poe in fiction was accom- 



plished between the dates chosen as limits to 
this chapter, Hawthorne wrote his short stories and his 
greatest romance, and Bird, Kennedy, Simms, and Mel- 
ville wrote books worthy of remembrance. Between 1850 
and the end of the civil war both American fiction and 
American poetry showed changes which seem to warrant 
treating the creative writers of this shorter period in a 
separate chapter. Furthermore, covering both divisions 
of the period between Jackson and Lincoln, a group of 
writers may be distinguished who used fiction and poetry 
mainly for humorous purposes, and who thus demand 
treatment apart from the main romancers and poets 
whose work we shall now consider. 

If such matters could be decided by a popular vote, it 
could be demonstrated that Nathaniel Hawthorne is the 
greatest writer of fiction, if not the greatest 
e«rt7 w«* writer of any kind that America has yet pro- 
duced. He was born of typical New England 
stock on July 4, 1804, in the then somewhat important 
seaport of Salem, Massachusetts. His father, a sea-cap- 
tain, died four years later in Surinam, the widowed 
mother became a recluse, and Hawthorne with two sis- 
ters led a life that developed rather than checked the 
family traits of reserve and introspection. Still, he ap- 
pears to have been an exceptionally imaginative rather 
than a morbid boy, and he had the good fortune when 
fourteen to pass a year in then sparsely settled Maine, 
where his physique was doubtless strengthened and his 
mind broadened. He returned to Maine two years later 
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to enter Bowdoin College, where he graduated, having 
had Longfellow and Franklin Pierce, afterward Presi- 
dent of the United States, for college mates. Then, in 
1825, he went back to Salem, where he spent twelve years 
as a secluded writer, developing sombre thoughts and 
fancies which he committed to pages that found no ready 
market with the publishers. 

In 1828, he succeeded in getting printed an anonymous 

romance entitled Fanshawe — a not very promising story 

of strange doings at a country college, obvi- 

KMt uterary ^^j^ Bq^^j^Jj^ ip^en he turned to short 

stories and in 1830 secured an entrance 
into The Token, one of the then fashionable miscel- 
lanies entitled annuals, published by Goodrich, of ''Peter 
Parley" fame. Hawthorne himself compiled a universal 
history under this nom de plume and wrote stories for 
Goodrich which slowly gained readers. By 1836 he was 
contributing to leading magazines like The Knickerbocker 
of New York — established in 1833 by Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, a romancer and minor poet — and in 1837, with 
the secret aid of an enthusiastic friend and college mate, 
Horatio Bridge, he gathered some of the best of his stories 
into the first series of his Twice-told Tales. These so 
increased his reputation that editors sought for his work. 
His friends also managed in 1839 to get him into the Bos- 
ton Custom-house under George Bancroft, the historian, 
and about the same time he looked forward to marrying, 
when her health should permit, a charming young invaUd, 
Miss Sophia Peabody, a member of a talented family. 

In two years the Democratic party, to which Hawthorne 
belonged, went out of power and he lost his incongruous 
position. Then he joined the Brook Farm community, 
but found that sort of life not to his liking. On his with- 
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drawal he was married to Miss Peabody and took up his 
residence with her in the Old Manse at Concord, made 

famous by the delightful collection of stories 
auak!^ entitled Mosses from an Old Manse, published 

in 1846, the year in which he left this conge- 
nial spot to accept the surveyorship of the Salem Custom- 
house. From this post he was unexpectedly discharged in 
1849, while in the 
midst of his la- 
bours upon his 
first great ro- 
mance. He fin- 
ished this and it 
was given to the 
public in the 
spring of 1850 
under the title of 
The Scarlet Letter. 
It was immedi- 
ately successful, established Hawthorne's fame perma- 
nently as one of the greatest of romancers, and has since 
been popularly regarded as his highest achievement, if 
not as the greatest book in American literature. 

After the publication of The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
removed to Lenox, Massachusetts, and there wrote The 
Hawthorne House of Seven Gables (1851), preferred by 
as a famous some readers to the former romance, and a 
author. j^^ months later he delighted young people 

by The Wonder Book, Then, settling near Boston, he 
wrote The Blithedale Romance (1852). Returning once 
more to Concord, he purchased The Wayside, and re- 
joiced in the election to the presidency of his friend 
Franklin Pierce, of whom he had written a biography for 
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use in the campaign. In return for this support Pierce 
finally induced Hawthorne to accept the lucrative posi- 
tion of consul at Liverpool, whither he sailed in the sum- 
mer of 1853. Ten years later the impressions he formed 
of England were recorded in his interesting book Our Old 
Home J which is supplemented by his posthumous English 
Note-books. Having retained his consulship for four 
years, he made with his family a journey to the Conti- 
nent, remaining for about a year and a half, chiefly in 
Italy. There he began the last of his important ro- 
mances, Ttie Marble Faun, in which the charm of the 
most beautiful and romantic of lands blends with that 
of Hawthorne's elusive genius. The Marble Faun was 
finished in England in 1860 and was published there 
under the title of Transformation. In June of this year 
Hawthorne returned to America, like his great prede- 
cessor Cooper, a seven years' exile, and like him, but not 
to the same extent perhaps, out of touch with the times. 
The struggle over slavery and with regard to the nature 
of the central government was about to culminate in civil 
war; but strife was intensely distasteful to 

oioring Hawthorne, and both by nature and by hered- 

yoan. » ^ 

itary and acquired poUtical proclivities he 
was disposed to stand aloof from the dominant party in 
the North. He took up his abode at Concord, watched 
events with loyalty to the Union, but with forebodings of 
its doom, and vainly strove to parallel his former suc- 
cesses in romance. His mind was disturbed, his health 
undermined, as his posthumous stories, such as Septimius 
FeUon and Dr. Grimshawe^s Secret, plainly showed. In 
1864, a rapid decline set in, and on May 24, while on a 
visit to the White Mountains, he died suddenly at Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire. He was buried at Concord, 
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the scene of his most peaceful years and of the creation 
of some of his most characteristic tales. If it was the 
irony of fate that this lover of peace and of his fellows 
should have died in the midst of one of the most fright- 
ful campaigns of the greatest of civil wars, it was surely 
a propitious fate that gave him his final resting-place 
near the graves of Emerson and Thoreau in the quiet town 
with the sweet, auspicious name. 

With regard to the unique and pennanent value of 
Hawthorne's work as a romancer there is practically no 
Hawthome'i Assent among critics writing in English. 
place in He is not, for various reasons, very widely 

teratiire. known outside the English-speaking coun- 
tries, but within these he is probably regarded by a 
majority of critics and readers as the greatest American 
writer of fiction and as the possessor of a uniquely subtle 
imagination. Whether his admirers are right in claiming 
supremacy for him over such writers as Cooper and Poe 
is a matter so difficult to settle that it need not be argued 
here; nor need we try to determine whether or not his 
intellectual and imaginative powers were subject to limi- 
tations not fully perceived and acknowledged by his read- 
ers. It must suffice to acknowledge with gratitude his 
great hold upon the public and the lustre he sheds upon 
American literature, and to attempt to point out some of 
the qualities of his work that make it unique. 

Hawthorne is unique among American authors in his 
ability to throw a glamour over the past. He does not 
paint brilliant scenes or set heroic characters 
qnaUtiM™** ^° motion as Scott does; but in delicately 
wrought little masterpieces like "The Gray 
Champion" and the four "Legends of the Province 
House" and in The Scarlet Letter, the past of New England 
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seems to speak to us with an authentic voice. He is also 
unique among American authors because he is apparently 
the only one who both in his slight and in his elaborate 
works maintains his style and his substance at a high 
artistic level. In other words, like the truly great masters 
of literature, he is never slovenly in workmanship and has 
to his credit works demanding sustained power. In this 
respect he has an advantage over Poe, who wrote no great 
elaborate romance, while on the other hand Poe has an 
advantage over Hawthorne in having succeeded both in 
poetry and in prose fiction. It is true that Hawthorne 
is not always to be counted on to give us his best, and that 
his best has not the power of the supreme masters. His 
style may not be sufficiently varied, he may allegorise and 
moralise overmuch; but we feel that to emphasise these 
points would be hypercritical in view of the admirable 
qualities of his work as a whole. He is, then, the most 
uniformly excellent of American writers. 

He is, furthermore, unique, as practically every one has 
agreed, in the peculiar nature of his imagination. His 
genius is so individual that the term "Haw- 
imftdnation thomesque" bears a more or less definite 
meaning. It suggests a romance or tale in 
which are blended mystery, pathos, gentle humour, subtle 
fancy, love and comprehension of the past, a power of 
laying bare the burdened conscience, a tendency to 
allegorise and deal with symbols, and other equally subtle 
elements. To speak of such an imagination as surpassed 
only by that of Shakespeare is an exaggeration, but to 
speak of it without respect, not to say enthusiasm, seems 
to be a confession of one's own limitations. 

Hawthorne's tales are a perennial delight to many read- 
ers who even prefer them to his elaborate romances. They 
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are steeped in a subtle and pure charm resulting from the 

blending of grace, fancy, humour, and a sense for the 

^ spiritual and symbolic. He ranks with Poe, 

The tales. 

Daudet, and Maupassant among the great 

modern masters of the short-story. "The Artist of the 

Beautiful," "The Celestial Railroad," "A Select Party," 

"The Threefold Destiny," "Rappaccini's Daughter," and 

"Young Goodman Brown" — these and many other 

stories confirm his title to this distinction. 

In his long romances Hawthorne may fairly claim to 

have fewer rivals worth considering than he has in his 

short stories. Only one of these romances, 

The 

however. The Scarlet Letter, has a subject 



that makes a universal appeal. Every one 
can sympathise with the leading characters suffering from 
the results of their sins; not every one can so thoroughly 
feel with and comprehend the characters of the other 
books. Still, The House of Seven Gables, in its description 
of the old mansion and the old maid, to say nothing of 
other features, has for some readers an attraction possessed 
by nothing else that Hawthorne wrote. Others prefer 
the Brook Farm story. The Blithedale Romance, which 
contains memorable scenes and in a way seems nearer to 
actual, every-day life than its companion romances. The 
public, however, has hitherto placed The Marble Faun, 
if not above The Scarlet Letter in merit, at least above it 
80 far as general enjoyment is concerned; w^hile competent 
critics have declared that it is on the whole the thinnest 
and least attractive of Hawthorne's romances. This is a 
point on which the reader may form his own judgment, 
but not until he has acknowledged the evasive charm of the 
book and the beauty of its descriptions, or until he has 
surrendered himself to the almost magical power of this 
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great writer as it is displayed in the entire range of his 
tales and romances. 

The only American imaginative writer who can be said to 
rival Hawthorne on fairiy equal terms is Edgar Allan Poe, 
who is regarded by a respectable minority of 
his countrymen and by a majority of foreign 
critics and readers as the greatest author America has yet 
produced. Unfortunately, much controversy has arisen 
over the claims put forward by Poe's admirers; the man's 
sad and wayward life has been indiscreetly defended or 
else painted in too sombre colours ; his limitations as an 
artist have been overlooked, or else, on the other hand, 
his many merits have been minimised. Worse still, a 
sectional spirit has pervaded American criticism, hostility 
to Poe or partiality towards him being apparently too fre- 
quently determined by the locality of the critic's or the 
reader's birth. It is needless to say that, such being 
the case, the verdict of foreigners is of especial value, 
since they have no sectional prejudices to contend against, 
and that it behooves every one who expresses an opinion 
on the questions involved to approach their consideration 
not in a spirit of partisanship, but in that of an unbiassed 
literary student. On the other hand, if one should re- 
fuse to consume one's time in discussing such questions, 
one would not be altogether lacking in wisdom; and it 
is at least clear that the fact that Poe's fame has been 
steadily growing for half a century is not one at which 
any one zealous for the good name of American litera- 
ture should in the least repine. 

Poe was born in Boston on January 19, 1809. His 

parents were then acting at the Federal 
Poo B youui. 

Street Theatre; his father, who came of a 

good Maryland family, having followed the profession of 
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the English actress, Elizabeth Arnold, whom he married as 
a young widow. Misfortune attended the pair and finally 
Foe, with an elder brother and a younger sister, was left 
an orphan at Richmond, Virginia, at the end of 1811. 
All three children were adopted, Edgar being taken by 
Mrs. John Allan, wife of a well-to-do tobacco merchant. 
Four years later the Allans went to England on business, 
taking the boy with them. He was put to school at 
Stoke Newington and thus got his only experience of the 
Old World. In 1820, the family returned and the lad 
finished his schooling in Richmond, showing proficiency 
in the languages, in verse-writing, and in athletics, par- 
ticularly in swimming. He was e\adently talented and 
perhaps too much encouraged to make a display of his 
accomplishments; but he was also, if we may trust his 
statements made in later life, prematurely subject to at- 
tacks of morbid melancholy. 

In 1826, he was sent to the University of Virginia, which 
had just been founded by Jefferson at Charlottesville. 
There, although he still continued to show 
^^^**^ aptitude in literary studies, he led an ir- 
regular life and was unfortunate enough to 
incur large gambling debts. Mr. Allan was naturally 
indignant, withdrew Poe from college, and placed him in 
his own counting-room. The confinement galled the 
high-strung youth, who was also involved in an inau- 
spicious love-affair, and in some way he escaped from 
Richmond to Boston. There, on May 26, 1827, he enlisted 
in the army under the name of E. A. Perry, and there he 
published his first volume of verse — the anonymous Tamer- 
lane and Other Poems. In the fall of 1827, he was trans- 
ferred to Fort Moultrie, near Charleston — in other words, 
to the locality in which the scene of his famous tale, "The 
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Gold Bug," was to be laid. Then he served at Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, and while there was reconciled with Mr. 
Allan about the time the latter's wife died. A substitute 
was provided for him, and he left the army with a repu- 
tation for excellent conduct. On July 1, 1830, he entered 
West Point on an appointment secured by Mr. Allan, 
having the year before published at Baltimore over his 
own name a second volume, entitled Al Aaraaf, Tamer- 
lane, and Minor Poeina. 

The confinement of the Academy soon wore on Poe, 
who had perhaps developed a taste for Bohemian life 

while waiting for admission. He was dissi- 
outiook. pated, neglected his duties, lampooned the 

instructors, and at last deUberately brought 
on a court-martial and dismissal by a total disregard of 
rules. Then he went to New York and published a vol- 
ume entitled Poems (1831), which made no stir, although 
it contained the beautiful lyric, "To Helen," and the 
melodious "Israfel." Mr. Allan had married again and 
Poe could no longer look to him for help. He was facing 
life with a wonderfully rare and delicate genius in a 
country and epoch more propitious to rough-and-ready 
talents; and he had already handicapped himself by a 
stock of bad habits grafted upon an inherited tendency to 
dissipation. The outlook was a sorry one, but while 
the next twenty years were to bring him to a drunkard's 
grave, they were to add through him to the world's litera- 
ture a mass of prose and poetry which mankind will not 
willingly let die. 

Poe went from New York to Baltimore, where his 
widowed aunt, Mrs. Maria Clemm, and her young daugh- 
ter, Virginia, perhaps gave him a home. Little is known 
of his life until nearly three years later, when, in October, 
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1833, his story, "MS. Found in a Bottle," won a prize of 
$100 offered by a Baltimore journal. The poem he sub- 
mitted, "The Coliseum," would also have 
suMMMB ^^'^^ ^ smaller prize had he not written the 
successful story. The romancer, John P. 
Kennedy, was one of the judges, and after this took a 
kindly interest in Poe, helping to secure him employ- 
ment on the newly established Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. In 1834, Poe went to Richmond and took prac- 
tical charge of this magazine under its proprietor, 
Thomas W. White. Within a few months he had greatly 
increased its circulation, and by his caustic reviews had 
caused it to be talked of from one end of the country to 
the other. 

Poe now thought his fortune made and imprudently 
contracted a premature marriage with his cousin, Virginia 
Clemm. Then his love of drink got the better 
waxdpa^' of him, and White was unwillingly obliged 
to discharge him. The Messenger lived a 
fairly long Hfe, partly on account of the impetus its young 
editor had given it; but Poe, so far as his character was 
concerned, had begun his permanently downward, cour^. 
From Richmond he went to New York, where Mrs. 
Clemm supported the family by taking boarders. There, 
in 1837, his longest story. The Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pjfm, was published, and then he removed to Philadel- 
phia, a city important for its periodicals of all sorts. 
Here the family remained for six years, Poe securing what 
work he could as editor, contributor and hack-writer. His 
bad habits caused him to lose such positions as the 
editorship of the successful Graham's Magazine; but he 
could not reform permanently, although for his own sake 
and for that of the wife he loved he made many efforts. 
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Nevertheless Poe kept up his hopes. He even dreamed 
that he could estabUsh a great magazine of his own; he 
collected his Tales of the Grotesque and the 
aJ^!^ent8. -^^^^Q'^ (1839); he wrote master-pieces 
* Uke "The Fall of the House of Usher"; he 
developed his genius as an analyst and reasoner both in 
his criticism and in his detective stories; in short, he 
proved that his art was never surer and his mind never 
keener than at a time when his moral nature was rapidly 
breaking down. The pity of it all was enhanced by the 
fact that his child-wife showed unmistakable signs of 
consumption. The little household grieved and hoped 
together, and determined in the spring of 1844 to try to 
make another start in New York. There Poe gained 
work on newspapers, and at the opening of 1845 secured a 
world-wide, and as it now seems a permanent, fame by 
the pubUcation of a single poem. On January 29, 1845, 
Th£ Evening Mirror published from the advance-sheets of 
The Whig Review the immortal stanzas entitled "The 
Raven." 

After "The Raven" had brought him so prominently 
before the public, Poe not only had gleams of hope con- 
nected with new editions of his poems and 
Tot^. *°* *^'®®' ^^* actually thought that he had at 
last secured the reaUsation of his dearest wish 
— the establishment of an independent periodical under 
his control. He became associated in the management of 
The Broadway Journal and soon, through a quarrel with 
his partner, assumed the whole responsibiUty of the en- 
terprise. But by the end of 1845 it had come to the un- 
timely end that awaited most publications in those days 
of ephemeral magazines. Poe then removed to the suburb 
of Fordham, where his poor wife sank daily amid dire 
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poverty. His deplorable habits had neutralised his own 
efforts as well as those his friends were always willing to 
make in his behalf . And he had decreased the number of 
his friends and added to his enemies by most indiscreet 
and unjust attacks upon the popular Longfellow, whom he 
accused of plagiarism, by offensive criticism of New York 
literary people scarcely worthy of his notice, and by sim- 
ilar performances of bad taste and judgment. At last 
things grew so desperate that an appeal for public charity 
had to be made, and early in 1847 the young wife died. 
Poe himself suffered not only from grief at her loss, but 
from a long and dangerous illness ; but he finally recov- 
ered his strength and went bravely to work, his aunt and 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm, cUnging to him with pathetic 
devotion. 

He lectured in behalf of a new magazine project, and he 
laboured on a remarkable series of speculations with regard 

to the origin of the imiverse, which appeared 
^ * under the title of Eureka — a book of no scien- 

tific value, but bearing testimony to the range 
and acuteness of its author's mind. But, unfortunately, 
Poe could not remain long in the realm of speculation or 
even in that of poetry — some of his best poems, "Ula- 
lume," "Annabel Lee," and "The Bells," belong to the 
period that followed his wife's death — he needed feminine 
sympathy, and he soon began a series of courtships over 
which it is best to draw a veil. An engagement with a New 
England poetess, Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, had to be 
broken on account of his habits; then, during a visit to 
Richmond, in 1849, he managed to work on the sympa- 
thies of a former sweetheart and to become betrothed to 
her. He left Richmond for the North to make arrange- 
ments for the wedding, a few days later was found un- 
10 
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conscious in an election-booth in Baltimore, was re- 
moved to a hospital, where he failed to respond to 
treatment, and died early on Sunday morning, Octo- 
ber 7, 1849. Thus passed from the world this victim 
of inherited weaknesses and his own follies at an age 
when, if his genius had been properly fostered, he might 
have been at the height of a fortunate and honourable 
career. 

As we have already seen, Poe's reputation has grown 
steadily since his death, in spite of unrelenting and 
Growth of numerous adverse influences. He has had 
Poo's repu- unsympathetic and oversympathetic biog- 
tation. raphers, and has been made a subject of 

sectional jealousy. But the main reason why Poe did not 
at once, in the opinion of a majority of his countrymen, 
take a high place among American authors probably Ues 
in the fact that of them ail he is most completely the artist 
bent on creating new forms of beauty and scarcely giving 
a thought to the moral or purely useful qualities of his 
work. Most American writers have written for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. They have emphasised 
the moral and useful elements of their work, while not 
ignoring the claims of beauty, and have thus, in all prob- 
ability, served the public for which they wrote better than 
they would have done had they put the demands of art 
above those of philanthropy. In the older civilisation 
of Europe art and philanthropy have been more entirely 
differentiated; hence Poe, the poet and romancer, has 
been judged more completely as an artist and in conse- 
quence more highly valued than he has been in America. 
But, as America has grown older and as the needs of her 
reading public have changed, a larger and larger number 
of Americans have come to appreciate the power and 
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charm of Poe's work in verse and prose, finding in it the 

pure beauty they crave and not missing the moral and the 

useful which they can get from other sources. If Poe's 

work partook of the moral imperfections of his life, his 

fame would not, of course, be growing so steadily ; but, 

fortunately for him and for us, his work is non-moral 

rather than immoral. 

When we say that Poe's reputation rests mainly on 

the fact that he is an artistic creator of new forms of 

. beauty, we are naturally obliged to say some- 
Poo's lyncs. 

thing of these forms as well as of the methods 

of work employed by the artist. Such a discussion to be 
adequate demands much space and so would be out of 
harmony with the scope of this book. A few points must, 
however, be treated briefly. Poe, the artist, as distin- 
guished from Poe, the critic and writer of miscellaneous 
prose, expressed himself best in two special forms of liter- 
ature, the lyric poem and the short story of a romantic 
or else an analytic type. In his early years he made 
attempts at narrative and dramatic poetry ; but from the 
first his forte lay not merely in lyrics, but in lyrics of a 
narrow, well-defined variety — ^lyrics scarcely rivalled in 
their melody and their haunting refrains, and equally un- 
rivalled in their imaginative expression of longing and 
regret. In quantity and range, his poetry suggests the 
scanty work of Gray rather than the fairly copious work of 
Tennyson; if he is to be ranked high as a poet, it must be 
on the score of the exquisite and unique quality of his 
work. And it is precisely this quality of his poetry with 
respect to form, colour, and substance that stamps Poe 
as one of the most original and important of modem 
poets and accounts for the fact that many recent lyric 
poets have shown traces of his influence. As illustrative 
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of his peculiar excellences the following famous stanzas 
may be cited: 

TO HELEN 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicsean barks of yore, 

That gently, o'er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wa3rworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 

Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand I 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 

Turning to his fiction, we find that there, too, Poe is 
best in forms requiring only a short flight of the imagina- 
tion. His single long story. The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym, has merits, but has 
very rarely been regarded as a great book. His short 
stories, however, display a wider range of themes and 
powers, though probably a less delicate art than his 
short poems. Some are tragic, like "The Cask of Amon- 
tillado," some terrible, like "The Pit and the Pendulum," 
some morbid, like "The Black Cat," some ethereally 
lovely, like "Eleonora," some hauntingly mysterious, 
like "The Fall of the House of Usher," some darkly and 
deeply impressive, like "Shadow." A large group, not 
indeed illustrating his best qualities, are full of humorous 
and grotesque effects. Another group, represented by 
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the admirable "Descent into the Maelstrom," turn with 
great plausibility the facts of science to marvellously 
strange account. Still another group of so-called detec- 
tive stories, such as "The Purloined Letter," show Poe's 
remarkably analytical powers of mind. Indeed, he may, 
in a sense, be regarded as the practical creator of this 
form of fiction. There is here an obviously wider range 
of powers than is represented by poems like "The Raven, " 
"The Bells," "The Haunted Palace," and Poe's other 
l3rric achievements. In verbal style, Poe the writer of 
prose is probably not equal to Poe the poet, but in the 
general management of his stories he is surely among the 
masters of his craft. 

In one respect he is almost unique — ^in the grip he 
secures upon the imagination of his readers. He has not 

^ . the sustained power of some romancers: he 

Uniqaeneu ^ ' 

and penna- is surpassed by many when it is a question of 

nence of his securing a reader's sympathies or moving him 
to smiles or tears ; but when it is a question of 
holding a reader spellbound or leading his imagination 
hither and yon, Poe need fear few comparisons. The 
permanence of his fiction seems, therefore, as assured as 
that of his poetry, and its rank is very high. It is on the 
two forms of appeal he thus makes that his admirers rest 
their belief that his fame is destined to increase until it 
is at least acknowledged that he has no superior among 
American authors. They point moreover to the fact that 
he was an acute, if often too censorious critic, who did 
much good by teaching the American public to discrimi- 
nate between genuine and would-be men of letters, as 
well as a brilliant reasoner on metaphysical, critical and 
other topics. On all these points also voices are heard 
opposing Poe's claims to eminence; but, if one may judge 
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the future from the experience of the past half century, 
it would seem that a decisive victory will be obtained by 
Poe's admirers, if indeed they are not already victorious. 

Besides Hawthorne and Poe and the older writers con- 
temporary with Cooper there were at least a dozen roman- 
cers well known between 1830 and 1850, 
KennMJiy. 

whose works are now comparatively for- 
gotten, although not devoid of merit. One romancer 
who began to publish toward the end of the period, Her- 
man Melville, has had of late some 
revival of fame, but his case is 
practically unique. As we have 
already seen, only Kennedy, Bird, 
and Simms need be grouped with 
Melville as representing minor writ- 
ers of fiction whose work deserves 
brief mention. Of these the first 
named, John Pendleton Kennedy 
. . -^ (1795-1870), a Baltimorean of high 

y. /; ai'^y'Pk^'tA^ social and political standing — he 
was Secretary of the Navy under 
Fillmore — ^is chiefly remembered as the author of SwoX- 
low Bam (1832), a pleasant story of country life in 
Virginia, and of Horse-Shoe Robiiison (1835), a ro- 
mance of the Revolution in its Southern phases. The 
latter romance is one of the best of its period and is on 
the whole worthy of being better known. Another book 
of Kennedy's, also excellent in its somewhat old-fashioned 
way, is his Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt. 

Dr. Robert Montgomery Bird (1803-1854), long a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, wrote tragedies, one of 
Bird. 

which. The Gladiator y is still remembered, and 

romances dealing with the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
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His most popular book was Nick of the Woods (1837), a 
story of the backwoods and the Indians, which set in 
relief the atrocities committed by the savages and served 
in a way as a foil to Cooper's more ideal pictures of fron- 
tier life. It was a favourite boy's book until the cheaper 
fiction known as "dime novels" superseded it in popular- 
ity. Bird's other works are negligible, but he deserves 
remembrance as a once popular and a conscientious writer. 
William Gilmore Simms (1806-70), of Charleston, was, 
with the exception of Poe, the most important Southern 

writer before the civil war and also the most 
BinuDB. 

prolific and ablest of the followers of Cooper. 

He was bom poor, but lifted himself to comparative emi- 
nence by his own exertions. He began his literary 
career as a poet and never ceased to write verse, but ob- 
tained real success only in fiction. He struck his vein in 
1834 with Guy Rivers, a tale of adventures in the Georgia 
gold-fields, which was the first of a series of romances 
dealing with life in the far Southern and Southwestern 
States. Better than any of these was The Yemassee 
(1835), a story of Colonial South Carolina and the South- 
em Indians almost worthy of Cooper. The same year, 
with The Partisan^ Simms began another series of ro- 
mances, this time dealing with the Revolution in South 
Carolina. During twenty years he added to this series^ 
and although his numerous volumes bore many marks of 
hurried writing, they also showed signs of indisputable 
talents for story-telling. They describe the adventures 
in swamp and forest of the patriotic soldiers who fol- 
lowed Marion and Sumter, are full of not unwholesome 
excitement, and present something of the charm of South- 
ern life and scenery. But while these Revolutionary 
romances taken as a whole constitute Simms' best title 
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MelviUe. 



to remembrance, his best single book is probably the lit- 
tle known tale of early Charleston and the pirates, The 
Caasique of Kiawah, published just before the civil war. 
The war ruined Simms, who as a pamphleteer and editor 
had done something to fan the dissensions that brought it 
on. After the struggle was over, he made brave but 
futile efforts to repair his shattered fortunes. He was a 
strong, interesting man, endowed with energy and talents 
that would have won him a higher place in literature had 
he lived in a more propitious age and in a section more 
disposed to encourage its writers. 

Herman Melville (1819-91) was bom in New York city, 
was set to farming, deserted this for the sea, then tried 
teaching, and in 1841 shipped on a voyage 
to the South Seas. His captain's cruelty 
caused him and a companion to desert the ship in a har- 
bour of the Marquesas. The adventures that followed and 

the charms of tropical life were 
interestingly described in Types, 
published in 1846, soon after 
Melville made his way back 
to civilisation. Several other 
books were then written by the 
sailor-author, who had been 
encouraged by the deserved 
success of his first volume. In 
one, Moby Dick, a story de- 
scribing the pursuit of an in- 
jfiiMuAPi ^lyi-lil/iUi/. vincible white whale, his powers 

culminated. It is in parts prob- 
ably not exceeded in strength and general interest by any 
other romance of the sea. It is too long and too packed 
with details to suit some tastes, but these faults will 
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scarcely be noticed by readers who once catch a portion of 
Captain Ahab's demoniacal eagerness to encounter the 
terrible monster. Moby Dick was issued in 1861, the 
year Melville's friend Hawthorne published that very dif- 
ferent romance, The House of the Seven Gables. Later 
Melville paralleled Hawthorne's exj^erience by becoming a 
custom-house official, but the numerous books he wrote 
gave painful proofs of mental aberration. Four books 
at most, the two mentioned, together with Omoo and 
White Jacket, constitute his legacy to posterity, and 
these, as we have seen, are being read of late with the 
favour which their descriptive power and vivid interest 
deserve. But in spite of the genuine merits of Kennedy, 
Bird, Simms and Melville, it remains true that the really 
significant fiction of the period, so far as most readers 
are concerned, is to be found in the works of Hawthorne 
and Poe. 

BIBLIOGHAPHY FOR CHAPTER Vn 

A. For General and Special Works and Anthologies, see the 
Bibliography at the end of Chapter I. 

B. Helps for Further Study.— The standard edition of Haw- 
thorne is the Riverside^ in twelve volumes. For his life see 
Julian Hawthorne's Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (2 vols., 
1885), and the same writer's Hawthorne and His Circle (1903) ; 
also Henry James's biography (English Men of Letters, 1879); 
Moncure Conway's Great Writers (1890), and George E. Wood- 
berry's American Men of Ijetters (1902). For Poe, the chief early 
editions are those of Griswold (3 vols., 1850; vol. iv, 1856), 
J. H. Ingram (4 vols., 1874-75), and R. H. Stoddard (6 vols., 
1884). The chief modem editions are the Stedman-Woodberry 
(10 vols., 1894-95), with good critical apparatus; the Virginia 
edition (17 vols., 1902), edited by Prof. James A. Harrison, 
much the fullest in matter and the most authentic in text; and 
the Amheim, edited by Prof. C. F. Richardson (1902). Of the 
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numerous biographies the most important are those by Gris- 
wold (1850), by W. F. GiU (1877; 3d edition, 1878), by J. H. 
Ingram (2 vols., 1880; new edition in 1 vol., 1886), by G. E. 
Woodberry (American Men of Letters, 1885), by the same in 
vol. i of the Stedman-Woodberry edition (1894), and by J. A. 
Harrison {Virginia edition, vol. i, 1902, also published along 
with Poe's Letters in two volxmies). The Letters of R. W. 
Griswold (1898) may also be consulted. For Kennedy, see 
Tuckerman's biography (1871), the tenth volimie in the imiform 
edition of Kennedy's works. For Simms, see Trent's biography 
in the American Men of Letters (1892). Melville's Typee, Omoo, 
Moby Dick and White Jacket were edited in four volumes, with 
an introduction by Arthur Stedman, in 1892. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THB POBTS (1880-1860) 

Although America had produced many versifiers 
before the year 1830, Bryant, as we have seen, was the 
only considerable poet among them. The 
tlMperiod twenty years that followed saw the estab- 
lishment of the poetic fame of Poe and of the 
New England group — Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes and Lowell, to whom should be added Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, although his once brilliant reputation is now 
rather dim. As in the preceding period, there was a very 
large number of men and women devoting themselves 
to the production of verses which their contemporaries 
received with a delight almost incomprehensible to us. 

Who these poets were and what kind of verse they 
wrote can be well judged from a single compilation, Poets 
and Poetry of America (1842), edited by an 
aatholoffy indefatigable critic of the time, the Rev. 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold, who, unfortunately^ 
was not a sympathetic editor of Poe, and has in conse- 
quence seldom received full justice for his services to our 
literature during its early struggles. Most of the verse- 
writers who furnished materials for Griswold's pages and 
contributed to the newspapers and numerous magazines 
of the day deserve remembrance only in mass and because 
they raised somewhat the general standards of taste 
throughout the country — ^for these votaries of the muse 
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were to be found in every locality from Maine to Arkansas. 
A few of them, however, should be mentioned by name, in 
addition to those already treated among the Transeen- 
dentalists, (pp. 116-117), because each possessed a small, 
distinctive talent. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman, of New York, and Epes Sar- 
gent, of Boston, were both versatile writers, who, if they 

had confined themselves to composing songs, 
^JJ " for which they had a decided bent, would 

probably have gained permanent reputa- 
tions. As it is, Sargent's "A Life on the Ocean Wave" 
is still familiar. Familiar also are the pretty lyrics of 
two Southerners, the ''Florence Vane" of Philip Pendle- 
ton Cooke, of Virginia, and "My Life is Like the Summer 
Rose" by Richard Henry Wilde, who lived in Georgia 
and Louisiana, but also spent several years in Italy, 
where he studied the great Italian poets and helped to 
discover Giotto's famous portrait of Dante. A poet con- 
necting New England and the Southwest is Albert Pike, 
who was born in Boston, but lived long in Arkansas. His 
Hymns to the Gods, lyrics on classical themes written under 
the inspiration of Coleridge and Keats, possess sufficient 
merit to make them better known. This is still more 
true of the translations from Dante and the original 
poems of Dr. Thomas William Parsons (1819-92), of Bos- 
ton, a modest friend of many of the great New England 
writers. His "Lines on a Bust of Dante" have long been 
with justice admired and have been saved, together with 
other single poems, such as the Kentuckian Theodore 
O'Hara's "Bivouac of the Dead," from the vast mass of 
early American verse which a single half century has suf- 
ficed to send to oblivion. Time, which has dealt in so 
ruthless a manner with the small poets, has, nevertheless, 
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been kind to the larger ones, to whom we may now turn 
with pleasure. 

The most popular of American poets is, without a 
doubt, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who was bom at 
Portland, Maine, on February 27, 1807. He 
ea^Ufe ' received a good schooling, graduated from 
Bowdoin with Hawthorne, wrote verses for 
magazines, and chose the life of a teacher and writer 
rather than that of a lawyer, which his father wished him 
to try. In 1826, he went to 
Europe, in order to fit himself 
to teach the modem languages 
at Bowdoin, and he was much 
impressed by what he saw 
and read in France, Spain and 
Italy. He returned in 1829, 
and for a few years filled his 
chair at Bowdoin with suc- 
cess, teaching and lecturing, 
editing text-books, and writ- 
ing for the magazines. Then, 
having been called to Harvard 3V.V^C>^ ^^*OvLftA><J^> 
to succeed George Ticknor, he 

sailed for Europe with his young wife in the spring of 
1835, in order to perfect himself in the Teutonic languages. 
His wife died in Holland, and the event profoundly stirred 
Longfellow's emotional nature. He yielded himself will- 
ingly to the charm of German sentimental literature and 
was also much influenced by Swedish poetry. 

Late in 1836, he began to teach at Harvard and did not 
resign his chair until 1854, by which time the income aris- 
ing from his writings was sufficient to enable him to give 
up labours not altogether congenial to him. During 
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this period he not only made himself popular by such 
short pieces as the "Psalm of Life" and "The Bridge," 
as well as by the more ambitious Evangdine, 
poS*^ but also won the love of his countrymen by the 

purity and the modesty of his life and of his 
writings. He made a happy second marriage and lived 
with his wife and children in dignified comfort in the 

now famous Craigie House at 
Cambridge. His popularity was 
enhanced by the publication of 
such poems as Hiawatha and 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
and although the work of his 
closing years was, on the whole, 
not of remarkable quality, he 
held the love of his readers till 
the day of his death. This love 
was yielded to him all the 
more freely after a tragic turn 
had been given to his quiet life by the fatal burning of 
his second wife in 1861. He bore his loss bravely, 
travelled, published new collections of poems, translated 
The Divine Comedy of Dante, received testimonials of 
homage of every kind, and finally died quietly at his 
home on March 24, 1882. His life was as beautiful, and 
but for his domestic tragedy might be pronounced as se- 
rene, as any other recorded in the annals of literary men. 
liongfellow's first important book was OvJtre-Mer; a 
Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea (1835), a volume compiled 
Longfellow's ^^^^ magazine sketches describing his Euro- 
early pean experiences. It is of little consequence 
^*'' now, but was important in its day as continu- 
ing the work begun by Irving of introducing a taste for 
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travel and for Continental literatures among the American 
people. This useful work Longfellow continued to per- 
form throughout his life by means of his admirable poet- 
ical translations, especially from the Spanish and Italian, 
the Swedish and the German. His rank as a verse trans- 
lator, particularly of German lyrics, is very high. In 1839, 
he published two books, Hyperion, a once popular ro- 
mance of the German type, which with Kavanagh (1849) 
practically sums up his attempts in prose fiction — ^and 
Voices of the Nighty a collection of poems which, through 
such simple appeals to the popular heart as that made 
by the "Psalm of Life," laid the basis of his permanent 
fame. This fame was rendered still more secure by 
BaUada and Other Poems (1841) and The Belfry of Bruges 
and Other Poems (1845), in which were found such excellent 
pieces as "Excelsior," "The Skeleton in Armor," "The 
Wreck of the Hesperus," "The Bridge," and "The Day 
is Done," the two last-named lyrics probably representing 
better than almost any other poems of their author Long- 
fellow's power to touch the general human heart by his 
fehcitous expression of pensive sentiment. 

Then, in 1847, he pubUshed his first fairly elaborate 

poem, Evangeline, and reached with this pathetic idyll the 

zenith of his popularity. Evangeline is as 

*"'*' fresh and delightful to-day to thousands of 



readers as it was to those Americans of over 
half a century ago who fondly exclaimed that a great 
native poet had at last arisen among them. It is to 
be hoped that the criticism which justly finds some 
fault with the hexameters in which the poem is written 
and, in other respects, qualifies the praise once lavished 
upon it, will blind no one to its essential excellence as a 
moving tale in verse. Excellences which critical readers 
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'CRAIGIB house/' LONGFELLOW'b HOME IN 
CAMBRIDGE. 



have discovered in the pictures of medisBval life given in 
The Golden Legend (1851) have never made that book 
popular. Perhaps Longfellow sealed its fate when he 
finally made it a constituent part of his long poem Chris- 

iuB, which was 
intended to 
describe 
Christendom 
in the apostol- 
ic, mediaeval, 
and modern 
periods — a 
task altogeth- 
er beyond the 
author's 
sweet, calm 
genius. His 
attempt to write an epic on a theme less exalted and 
nearer home, Hiawatha (1855), based on Indian folk-lore 
and presented in a novel metrical form, was deservedly 
more successful. It has long been popular with the 
young and with many older readers. Some persons 
think, however, that Longfellow surpassed it in The 
Courtship of Miles Standish (1858), in which his powers 
as a narrative poet and a depicter of manners and char- 
acter culminated admirably. 

Many other volumes followed this spirited account of 
the wooing of the arch Priscilla by the bashful John Alden, 
but not more than one need be named here, 
late/yean since the most important work of Longfellow's 
later years, his translation of Dante, has 
been already mentioned. The single exception is the 
first series of his Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863), which 
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contains "Paul Revere's Ride" and the vigorous "Saga 
of King Olaf." Dming the nineteen years that re- 
mained to him Longfellow, as a practised poet is sure to 
do, added single poems to his works which his admirers 
would not wilhngly lose; but he can scarcely be said 
materially to have increased his reputation except as a 
writer of sonnets. 

Longfellow's popularity did not secure him against 
hostile criticism during his life — Margaret Fuller and Poe 
were particularly censorious — and since his 
Twv^^ ' death his fame has suflFered a considerable de- 
cline among highly cultivated readers. The 
mass of the people still seems, however, to remain constant 
in its affections, and there are reasons for believing that 
the depreciation of the critically minded has gone too far. 
Not only is Longfellow's rare power of going straight to 
human hearts by his reflective lyrics and his simple narra- 
tives not estimated at its true worth, but his versatility, 
his success as a translator, his ability to infuse an old world 
charm into his own poetry, and especially, his very excep- 
tional command of all save the highest metrical resources 
of the language, have been set in the background. On the 
other hand, emphasis has been laid on his comparative 
lack of deep thought, his inability to produce strong emo- 
tions, his large indebtedness to other poets, and his fail- 
ure fully to satisfy stringent modem tests of poetic style 
in its various phases. 

In insisting upon these plain defects, critics and fastid- 
ious readers have been within their rights, and they have 
done good by rendering it unlikely that 
jj^^J^" * Longfellow's countrymen will ever again do 
him the injustice of speaking and writing 

about him in enthusiastic language that would scarcely be 
11 
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warranted if applied to a Wordsworth or a Shelley. But 
in forgetting to insist sufficiently upon Longfellow's 
equally obvious merits, these critics and readers do the 
poet and their country's literature an injustice. Long- 
fellow was a well-endowed genuine poet, unexcelled in 
simple forms of appeal, a versatile and highly competent 
artist, a man of letters of very wide and true culture, 
and finally an intellectual, aesthetic, and moral force in 
American literature and life the importance of which 
cannot easily be overestimated. None of our writers 
deserves more respect; none has more justly earned or 
completely received his countrymen's gratitude and love, 
in which thousands of readers in England and on the conti- 
nent of Europe have been delighted to join. As long as 
human nature is what it is, so long will men's hearts 
respond to the simple, wholesome charm of such stanzas 
as these from "The Bridge": 

Yet whenever I cross the river 

On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 

Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 

Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro. 
The young heart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow I 

And forever and forever. 

As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes, 
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Whittier'B 
youth. 



The moon and its broken reflection 

And its shadows shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And its wavering image here. 

Longfellow's gentle life was not greatly disturbed even 
by the civil war and the dissensions that led up to it, 
but such was not the case with his contempo- 
rary, John Greenleaf Whittier. The Quaker 
poet of freedom was bom on December 17, 
1807, at East Haverhill, Massachusetts. He grew up as 
a farmer's lad with little schooling but much good train- 
ing, and in after years he 
gave in Snow-Bound a beauti- 
ful picture of his simple home. 
As a mere youth he wrote 
verses which were received 
with more cordiality than their 
merits warranted. He then 
secured about a year's instruc- 
tion and began life on a news- 
paper in Boston. Later he 
managed his father's farm, then 
tried newspaper work in Hart- 
ford, and finally returned home o5^^.^;^^^^Z5CiO 
on account of his poor health. 

From 1832 to 1836 he lived at Haverhill and took 
considerable interest in politics, having especially in 
mind the problem of emancipating the slaves. 
J^^"*""^ From 1836 for the rest of his life, except for 
short periods, he made his home at the village 
of Amesbury. One of these periods of absence he spent in 
Philadelphia (1838-39), where he edited an antislavery 
journal, The Pennsylvania Freeman. Here he showed 
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courage when the printing-office of the paper was sacked 
and burned, those being days when extreme utterances 
against slavery were not willingly tolerated anywhere in 
the country. But Whittier was not to be silenced, and 
after 1833, when he pubUshed his pamphlet. Justice and 
Expediency, he was not only a bold, but an astute sup- 
porter of the antislavery cause. Unlike many of his fel- 
low abolitionists, he believed in securing his ends through 
the agency of a political party, and, perhaps, had his 
health permitted, he might have become famous as a 
statesman. As it was, he served his cause chiefly by his 
ringing lyrics, through which he brought home to thou- 
sands of men and women in the North and West the 
general and the specific evils of slavery. 

His poems were collected without his knowledge in 1838; 

five years later a collection sold well enough to bring him 

in a little money. In 1847, he began to 

^^ contribute to The New Era, the antislavery 

journal which first gave Mrs. Stowe's Uncle 

Tom's Cabin to the world. Here he published poetry 

and a considerable amount 
of prose, some of which, 
while never likely to be 
popular, is not without 
merit. During the civil 
war he wrote some of his 
most stirring lyrics like 
' ' Barbara Frietchie ' ' and 
toward its close he suffered, 
in the death of his sister 
Elizabeth, a loss particu- 
larly severe in view of the fact that he never married. In 
1866, he published his best poem, Snoto-Bound, and after 
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this was not only in easy financial circumstances; but was 
the recipient of much popular love and homage. It is 
pleasant to add that he endeavoured to assuage the ani- 
mosities caused by the war and thus prepared for him- 
self a mellow, gracious old age. He died on September 
7, 1892, at Hampton Falls, a New Hampshire resort. 
His last verses were a sweet tribute of friendship to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, a pleasant close for a life tlie 
prime of which was spent amid the jars of civil factions. 

As we are not accustomed to think of Whittier's work 

« 

in terms of separate volimies, even a selected list of his 

books is not needed. It is sufficient to say 
Bound!" *^®'* ^° ^^^® ^® published a long Indian poem, 

Mogg Megone, which had far too much Walter 
Scott in it and not enough Whittier, and thirty years 
later another poem suggesting "The Cotter's Saturday 
Night" of another Scotch poet. Bums, but also full of the 
true Quaker poet and of the New England in which he 
lived. The latter poem was Snow-Bound^ probably the 
best description of rural life in winter that any American 
poet has given us. 

The rest of Whittier's verse is most conveniently con- 
sidered under the classification which he adopted for his 

upwards of five hundred more or less short 
othAT poemfl. P^etns. His "Poems of Nature" contain 

several good pieces like "St. Martin's Sum- 
mer," and some competent judges find in them faithful and 
charming descriptions of New England scenery. The 
group entitled "Poenis Subjective and Reminiscent" 
would be rendered excellent by Snow-Bound alone, but 
it also contains such appealing poems as "Memories" and 
"In Schooldays." Under "Ballads" we find some of the 
most popular of Whittier's pieces, for example, "Skipper 
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Ireson's Ride'' and the pleasantly sentimental "Maud 
Muller." Upon this section of his work Whittier be- 
stowed considerable pains. He sought materials in vari- 
ous books, especially in such as dealt with Indian, Quaker 
and Puritan subjects ; but although he achieved fair suc- 
cess, he can scarcely with justice be said to have dis- 
played the powers of a great balladist. 

His true poetic powers, as the public long since per- 
ceived, are chiefly displayed in his "Personal Poems" 

and in his "Antislavery Poems." In the 
p^[J^ first group he paid inspiring tributes to 

philanthropists and reformers, particulariy 
to those who were fighting with him against slavery. The 
finest of these poems — one of the most impassioned 
in our literature — is, however, a protest rather than a 
tribute. This is the famous "Ichabod," written after 
Daniel Webster by his support of the Compromise of 1850 
had forfeited the confidence of the Abolitionists. The 
poem is not just to Webster, and it should always be 
read in connection with "The Lost Occasion," in which 
Whittier took a more dispassionate view of the dead 
statesman's conduct; but whether true to fact or not, 
it is a most impressive lyric, as the following stanzas 
witness; 

So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 

Which once he wore I 
The glory from his grey hairs gone 

Forevermore! 

Oh, dumb be passion's stormy rage, 

When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 
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Of all we loved and honoured, naught 

Save power remains; 
A fallen angel's pride of thought. 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone; from those great eyes 

The soul has fled; 
When faith is lost, when honour dies, 

The man is dead. 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 

To his dead fame; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze, 

And hide the shame! 

Much the same praise may be given to the " Antislavery 
Poems. " People will long continue to argue with regard 

to the substantial truth and justice of such 
poems ^"^ pieces as "Massachusetts to Virginia" and 

"Barbara Frietchie;" but whatever one's 
views may be with regard to the causes of the civil war, 
there ought to be no question as to Whittier's sincerity or 
his great success in so presenting his emotions as to arouse 
those of his readers. Such verses as "Randolph of 
Roanoke," "The Crisis," and "Moloch in State Street," 
ring true and go to the heart as lyric poetry of their kind 
ought to do. No other contemporary American poet 
possessed so fully the power of inciting his countrymen to 
support the cause of liberty, hence Whittier abundantly 
deserves the title of "the Poet of Freedom." 

As in the case of Ijongfellow, latter-day critics have 
not shown themselves altogether gracious to Whittier as 

a poetic artist, and it would seem that their 
j^ * strictures have considerable foundation. 

Whittier made better use of his poetic gifts 
than many poets have made of their superior endowments ; 
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but his gifts were comparatively slender, and he recog- 
nised the fact more clearly than his contemporaries did. 
He possessed intensity of emotion and enough technical 
skill to produce the main effects he aimed at; but he did 
not have sufficient intellectual and imaginative power or 
sufficient taste in aesthetic matters to secure a high place 
among the world's poets. He lacked the ability to be 
concise, and in his diction and rhythm, and particularly 
in his rhymes, he was often slovenly. Modem readers 
rightly care more about such matters than their fathers 
appear to have done, hence they cannot give Whittier 
unqualified praise as a poet; but they would do him 
gross injustice if they did not freely acknowledge his 
admirable character as a man and his eminent services to 
American life and literature. 

The next member of the distinguished group of New 
England pofete, Oliver Wendell Holmes, stands like Lowell 

in the first rank of 

American prose 

writers, but like 
him may be appropriately 
treated here. Holmes (whose 
father was a clergyman and a 
historian) was bom at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, August 
29, 1809. He was descended 
from a long line of clerical, 
or to use his own phrase. Brah- 
min ancestors, from whose ex- 
treme theological views he 
was destined to revolt. He 

graduated from Harvard in the class of 1829, which 
he made famous in numerous reunion poems. A year 
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after graduating he wrote his popular "Old Ironsides," 
a plea for the preservation of the historic frigate, Con- 
stitution. In 1831, he composed "The Last Leaf," one 
of the best occasional poems in the language, and a 
little later his amusing piece "The Comet." In other 
words, Holmes by the age of twenty-three had given clear 
proofs that his talents lay in writing social and himiorous 
verse. He perfected his mastery of these forms, but his 
later efforts to attain success in other fields of poetry, 
while respectable, did not much avail him. It is curious 
to notice also that his special vein as a prose writer 
appeared as early as 1831, when he published in a maga- 
zine the first of two papers entitled "The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table." 

Writings such as these did not warrant Holmes in mak- 
ing letters a profession, so he prudently studied medicine 

both in Boston and in Paris. On his return 
j^^J** ^ he practised in Boston, married, and printed 

both medical essays and occasional verses. 
In 1847, having previously taught in the medical school 
at Dartmouth, he accepted the chair of Anatomy and 
Physiology at Harvard, and until 1882 gave much of his 
time to the duties of the position. He still wrote poems 
and delivered literary lectures, and in 1857 found just the 
opening for his genius that he had long needed. In that 
year The AtlarUic Monthly was founded, and its editor, 
Lowell, asked his friend Dr. Holmes to become a con- 
tributor. The latter took his early "Autocrat" papers, 
put his ripened humour and wisdom into them, and pro- 
duced the most famous of his books, The AvJtocrat of the 
BreakfaatrTable (1858). The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table followed in 1860 and in 1861 the first of Holmes's 
novels, Elsie Venner. 
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His fame as a prose writer was now secure, and his 
standing as a poet was strengthened by such admirable 
pieces as "The Chambered Nautilus" and 
"The Deacon's Masterpiece," which had 
been inserted in Tfie Autocrat. Many books 
followed, but they need not be chronicled, since the main 
facts with regard to Holmes's later years are that he was 
regarded as siunming up in his person and his writings 
the peculiar excellences of Boston, and that, as the other 

great New 
^-"^' ^Mi^lli^Jt... . i.^^m^ England au- 

thors died, he, 
the last sur- 
vivor of his 
group, con- 
centrated 
upon himself 
the love and 
homage of his 
countrymen. 
He preserved in a wonderful fashion his geniality and 
elasticity of spirits up to the day of his death — October 
7, 1894. He was not the greatest of his group, but he 
was the mellowest and most hiunane product of New 
England culture. 

As a matter of course Holmes's works have been 
gathered in editions that include his medical papers, 
his magazine articles, and his biographical 
studies, as well as his poems, his novels and 
his table-talk series. Equally as a matter of 
course many hundreds of his pages find but few readers. 
Even the poems are not easily read in their entirety. 
They yield a small volume of humorous, sentimental, and 
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pathetic verses that are thoroughly charming — pieces like 
those already named and "Dorothy Q./' "On Sending a 
Punch Bowl," "Meeting of the Alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1867," and others — but they yield a larger volume of 
only fairly good or else positively tedious pieces. At his 
best he is a delightful poet, resembling in his choice of 
subjects and his fondness for the heroic couplet, the best 
of the eighteenth-century masters of urban verse; but 
he lacks the depth and range of emotion requisite to the 
production of profoundly impressive poetry. Such a 
stanza as that which brings "The Chambered Nautilus" 
to a close, is exceptional, not characteristic, and excellent, 
not supreme. 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea. 

But the closing stanza of " The Last Leaf/' although 
most persons would agree that it belongs to a lower order 
of poetry than the stanza just quoted, is both character- 
istic and practically perfect of its kind: 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 

In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling. 

As a prose writer Holmes is also delightful when at his 
best, and it is the general opinion that he is at his best in 
Tfie Autocrai of the Breakfast-Table. The later volumes of 
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the series, The Professor and Tfie Poet and Over the Tea- 
cups, will probably for a long time attract chosen reitders, 

but many will give their allegiance unswerv- 
Stocrat ^^Sly to '^^ Autocrat. And why should they 

not swear imdivided allegiance to as warm- 
hearted and keen-minded a talker as ever dominated a 
social board? The lover of truly original books, however, 
while he may afford not to read the rest of the table-talk 
series, or Holmes's biographies of Motley and Emerson, or 
two out of three of his experiments in fiction, The Guardian. 
Angel and A Mortal Antipathy, can hardly afford not to 
read Holmes's first novel. 

Elsie Venner is more the work of a scientist and a 
humourist than that of a trained narrator of stories, but 

its technical faults as a novel are not great 
Elsie Venner. 

enough to obscure its merits as the work of a 

man of genius. No more amusing picture of New Eng- 
land village life can easily be found than the description 
of the party given by Mr. and Mrs. Colonel Sprowle. Un- 
fortunately, the heroine, who gives her name to the book, 
has an uncanny resemblance to a rattlesnake and repels 
rather than fascinates some readers. Hence the novel will 
never be truly popular, and Holmes's reputation will 
probably continue to rest on his best poems. The Auto- 
crat, and the memory of his gracious, benignant person- 
ality. A surer basis for fame, even if it be not a broad 
and massive one, could not well be desired. 

James Russell Lowell was born at Cambridge, on 
February 22, 1819, being thus ten years younger than 

Holmes and sixteen years younger than 
famttr." Emerson. Careful study of his works reveals 

the fact that in many ways he showed him- 
self to be of a later generation than that to which the great 
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New England group belonged; but he was united with 
its members through friendship, he edited The Atlantic 
Monthly to which they contrib- 
uted, and he is associated with 
them in the minds of readers. 
He came of literary stock. His 
father was something of an au- 
thor; an elder sister wrote sev- 
eral books; and an elder brother 
might have been better known as 
a writer had he not been eclipsed 
by his brilUant junior.' 

Lowell graduated at Harvard 
in 1838, not without friction with 
the authorities, for he was once 
rusticated to Concord, where he fortunately made the 
acquaintance of Emerson. The humour that was to be 
so large a factor in his life and in his writings 
was present from the first; his class-poem 
satirised the Transcendentalists and other re- 
formers who were then so much in the public eye. Soon 
he fell under the spell of the men he satirised, but mainly 
because he fell in love with a beautiful young woman who 
supported them enthusiastically. This was Miss Maria 
White, to whom Lowell addressed many poems at a time 
when he was ostensibly studying law. He did not prac- 
tise his profession; instead, he published his first volume 
of verse, A Yearns Life ( 1841) , wrote papers on the old Eng- 
lish dramatists — a favourite subject with him through life 

>Thi8 wM Robert Traill Spence Lowell (181C-91), an Episcopalian 
clergyman wliose ballad "The Relief of Lncknow " is still somewhat 
known and whose Newfoundland novel. The New Priest in Conception 
Bay (1858), gave promise of a more brilliant career than he actually 
achieved. 
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— edited a short-lived magazine, and took much interest 
in the cause of abolition. In 1843, he published another 
volume of poems, which showed improvement, although 
the influence of Keats was still too marked, and the next 
year he married Miss White, who was herself endowed 
with poetic talents. 

The young couple, who were not amply provided 
with money, began life in Philadelphia, where Lowell got 

work on an antislavery journal. Editorials, 
^^^ reviews, and poems helped them to make both 

ends meet, and after no very long absence 
they took up their residence at Elmwood, Lowell's 
family mansion, where a small legacy made life easier for 
them. There in June, 1846, Lowell began publishing in 
The Boston Courier the series of political poems destined 
to be his greatest work, the incomparable Biglow Papers. 
In 1848, these were collected in a volume and the same 
year saw the publication of that amusing satire on con- 
temporary American writers, A Fable for Critics, as well as 
of a new series of his poems, and of the romantic poem. 
The Virion of Sir Launfal. Thus before he was thirty 
Lowell had revealed a varied genius that gave promise of 
still better work. Whether this promise was entirely 
fulfilled in his poetry may be doubted; but there can be 
little question that, if his prose and his career as a diplo- 
matist be duly weighed, Lowell's mature years amply 
fulfilled the promise of his early manhood. 

In 1851, the Lowells, who had meanwhile suffered some 
domestic bereavements, sailed for Europe, hoping that 

the journey would help Mrs. Lowell's health, 
ud ^tor T^^^y spent abroad fifteen months which were 

very profitable to Lowell, but the main 
object of the visit was not obtained, for Mrs. Lowell died 
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a year after their return. Circumstances made Lowell's 
lot as a widower peculiarly hard, but he bore up under it, 
resumed his writing, and delivered successful courses of 
lectures which brought him the offer of Longfellow's chair 
at Harvard. He visited Europe again before taking up 
the duties of his chair — duties which he never allowed to 
become onerous. He was none the less an inspiring 
teacher, particularly of Dante, and the preparation of 
his lectures 
helped to 
make him one 
of the most 
widely cul- 
tured men of 
his day. In 
1857, he made 
a happy sec- 
ond marriage 
and began his 
editorial la- 
bours on The Atlantic Monthly , which he continued to con- 
duct until 1861. During the civil war he wrote a second 
series of Biglow Papers and began the group of patriotic 
odes that forms his greatest contribution to serious poetry. 
He also, in 1863, took part charge of the old North Amer- 
ican Review^ publishing in its pages many of his best crit- 
ical papers, and in 1868 he collected the poems of twenty 
years in Under the Willows. That poetry was not the 
main concern of his later life is proved by the fact that 
just twenty years were to elapse before the publication 
of his next collection, Heartsease and Rue (1888). 

In fact, long before the last-named volume appeared, 
Lowell's reputation as a prose writer had caught up with 
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his reputation as a poet. The critical papers and sketches 
collected in Among My Books (1870) and My Study 

Windows (1871) showed readers that 
diplomat Lowell was altogether the most cultivated 

man of letters America had yet produced. 
Then the patriotism that displayed itself so splendidly 
in the Harvard "Commemoration Ode" and in the Me- 
morvd Poems led him to take a small part in practical 
politics, and, in 1877, after declining the mission to Aus- 
tria, he accepted that to Spain. Here he served until 
1880, when he was transferred to Great Britain, where 
for five years he represented America in a most dignified 
and beneficial way. 

He appreciated England and Englishmen to the full, 
but never let it be forgotten that he was proud of his own 
The Bpokm- country. He did much to draw the two 
man of nations together, especially by his brilliant 

emocraqy. after-dinner speeches and his weighty memo- 
rial addresses on great English writers. Perhaps, how- 
ever, his most notable performance while in England 
was his address on "Democracy,'' delivered at Birming- 
ham in 1884. American ideals had never before been 
more nobly expressed, but Lowell also pointed out the 
perils confronting popular government, and, after he 
returned to America, his addresses showed that he dis- 
covered in political conditions at home more occasion for 
misgiving than for exultation. Nevertheless he was not 
destined to do much practical service for political reform, 
for the death of his second wife had preyed upon his 
spirits and he was growing old. He did not resume his 
teaching, but wrote and travelled a little, and revised an 
edition of his works. He died peaceably at Elmwood 
on August 12, 1891, honoured throughout the English- 
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speaking world, perhaps more as the exponent of noble 
political ideals than as the wit, the poet, and the scholarly 
critic. 

Critical opinion is still somewhat at variance with 
regard to the value of l-iowell's poetry. To some readers 
Merito of ^^ ^^ ^^^ greatest of American poets ; to others 
Lowell's he is a poet who, despite some admirable 

poetry. performances, did not on the whole succeed 

in making full use of his powers and in placing himself 
among the true masters of song. There can be Httle 
doubt that, if attention be confined to his best work, 
such as his odes, which in places fairly glow with fine 
emotions, or his "Pictures from Appledore," which are 
alive with the power of the hills and the ocean, or the pre- 
lude to The Vision of Sir Launfal, which is full of feeling 
and thought, Lowell will appear to be a poet of consider- 
able eminence. If, in addition, his excellent command of 
poetic technic be duly weighed and his triumphs in 
hmnorous, satirical, and arch dialect verse illustrated 
in the Biglow Papers, especially in the first series dealing 
with the Mexican war, be given the high valuation they 
deserve, it will seem that the warmest admirers of Lowell's 
poetry have scarcely said too much in its favour. 

But when, on the other hand, it is urged that Lowell's 

originality is most conspicuous in his humorous, witty, 

and satirical poetry— in other words, in the 
ItsdefectB. 

least elevated re^ons of his art; that his odes 

are diffuse ; that his serious verse as a whole lacks spon- 
taneous passion, and fails to satisfy Aesthetic and in- 
tellectual demands in a specially individual and indis- 
putable way; and lastly, that he never, outside his humor- 
ous verse, completely shook off the influence of other 

poets and displayed consummate and equable mastery 
12 
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of his art — it becomes apparent that the adverse critics of 
LowelFs poetry are not easily to be silenced. We may 
safely conclude, however, that The Biglow Papers are a 
masterpiece of their kind, that the odes are surpassed in 
nobility by no other American poems, and that there is 
enough good poetry in Lowell's works to give the general 
reader pleasure and profit while the critics are endeavoiu*- 
ing to come to definite conclusions with regard to the 
questions they have raised. As long as Americans are 
patriots, the close of the "Commemoration Ode" will stir 
their hearts profoundly: 

O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O'er such sweet brows as never other wore, 

And letting thy set lips. 

Freed from wrath's pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare. 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee. 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 

Much the same judgments may be passed upon Lowell's 
prose, although his supremacy among his countrymen as 
critic and scholarly man of letters is less 
^j^lj " questionable. No one has surpassed him as 

an academic speaker, and few, if any, Ameri- 
cans have written more wisely or inspiringly upon large 
political topics. As the buoyant, charming essayist of 
"My Garden Acquaintance," and similar papers, he is 
not easily to be matched, and if his literary essays be 
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judged only from the point of view of brilliancy and 
power to inspire the reader with a love of literature, 
there is little doubt that they take precedence, not merely 
over all similar performances of American writers, but 
over most of those written in English. 

When, however, the admirers of Lowell desire to rank 
him among the masters of modern criticism, the question 
is raised and will probably continue to be 
^^^ *** raised, whether he did not often sacrifice 
thoroughness and impartiality to brilliancy, 
whether he was not frequently hasty in his judgments 
and careless with regard to the structure of his essays, 
whether he was sufficiently master of a critical method 
and painstaking in his investigations of literary history — 
whether, in short, he was not rather a dehghtful talker 
about books than an authoritative critic of them. Here 
again the wise reader will probably find it profitable 
to read or reread such an excellent essay as that on Dry- 
den, while these questions are being settled. He will 
probably put down any volume of Lowell's essays with 
the conviction that its author was the ripest product of 
American culture during the nineteenth century. 

The unfading fame of Lowell stands in striking con- 
trast with the faded reputation of Nathaniel Parker Willis 
( 1 806-67) . Yet Willis's career is instructive, 
eareer." * ^^ ^^^y ^^ ^ negative way, and it probably de- 
serves more consideration than modern critics 
seem willing to give it. He was born at Portland, Maine, 
the son of Nathaniel Willis, who founded The YovJtVs 
Companion in 1827. He graduated at Yale, where he ob- 
tained an astonishing reputation as a young poet and un- 
desirable notoriety as a lover of fashion and other worldly 
things — New England not having entirely outgrown its 
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Puritanism. From Yale Willis went to Boston, where he 
engaged in editing and shocked the grave citizens by his 

frivolity. Then he tried report- 
ing in New York, and, in 1831, 
went to Europe, where he re- 
sided for several years, seeing 
much of fashionable society and 
sending home reports of what he 
saw that were eagerly read. He 
was accused of many social indis- 
cretions, not always unjustly, 
but the reader of his Pencillings 
by the Way will readily forgive 
him. 

On his return to America Willis 
entered on a career of literary prosperity that was most 
remarkable for the time. His stories, books of travel and 
description, his sacred and social poems, and his editorial 
labours brought him in, between 1840 and 
1850, when Poe could scarcely earn his bread, 
what was probably the largest income earned 
by any contemporary American writer. That his work, 
which was rather that of the jaunty reporter than that of 
the true man of letters, deserved such remuneration, or 
that he should have been hailed as the greatest American 
author, will be maintained by no one; but it is due to 
Willis to say that he bore his success modestly, and, as 
the chief literary man of New York, was often able to be 
of service to struggling writers. In his later years he 
met with reverses of health and fortune, and he bore 
them with a heroism which convinces the student of his 
life that he was not the mere social butterfly he is some- 
times represented to have been. 
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Of his numerous prose works not one is familiar to the 
public of to-day, and although good pages have been ex- 
tracted from most of them, there is little rea- 
son why the volumes themselves should ever 
be read again. The PencUlingSy however, should not be 
neglected by students of EngUsh and European litera- 
ture and manners for the decade from 1830 to 1840. 
Such fame as Willis still possesses rests mainly on his 
poems dealing in easy blank verse with scriptural sub- 
jects, such as "Hagar in the Wilderness." Their poetical 
value is slight — Lowell called them a mixture of inspira- 
tion and wa- 
ter — ^but they 
naturally ap- 
pealed to a 
pious and 
simple public. 
School boys 
still declaim 
"Parrhasius," 
but Willis was 
more happily 
inspired when 

he wrote the touching lyric "Unseen Spirits." He had a 
fair talent for writing humorous and social verses, and 
when all is said, deserved, on account of his versatility 
and cleverness, a portion of the reputation he obtained. 

His career illustrates well the truth that the public 

generally has fair reasons for giving its allegiance to a 

writer, and the further truth that contempo- 

hii eareer. ^^^ reputation is only one of the elements 

that enter into the final critical estimate of a 

writer's work. Willis was for a time a great figure in 
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American literature because he was really much more 
talented than the rank and file of the versifiers about 
whom a few words were said at the beginning of this 
chapter. He has ceased to be an important figure in 
American literature because he did not possess the sin- 
cerity, the seriousness, and the breadth and depth of 
popular appeal possessed by the great New England poets 
who were his contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR CHAPTER VIII 

A. For General and Special Works and Anthologies see 

the Bibliography at the end of Chapter I. 

B. Helps for Further Study.— The standard Riverside edi- 
tion of Longfellow's works, including his translations, is in 
eleven volumes. Samuel Longfellow's Life and Letters (2 vols., 
1886) and Final Memorials (1887) of his brother were gathered 
in a Life (3 vols., 1891). See also E. S. Robertson's biography 
(Great Writers, 1887), G. R. Carpenter's (Beacon Biographies, 
1901), and T. W. Higginson's (American Men of Letters, 1902). 
The Riverside edition of Whittier is in seven volumes. The 
authorized biography is the Life and Letters by S. T. Pickard 
(2 vols., 1894). See also W. J. Linton's biography (Great 
Writers, 1893), T. W. Higginson's (English Men of Letters, 1902), 
and George R. Carpenter's (Americatt Men of Letters, 1903). 
The Riverside edition of Holmes contains thirteen volumes. 
See also John T. Morse's Life and Letters (2 vols., 1896). The 
poems of these three writers, and of Lowell, may be had in the 
excellent single volumes of the Cambridge edition. The River- 
side edition of Lowell's works is in eleven volumes and there 
are several posthumous publications. His Letters were edited 
by C. E. Norton in 1893 (2 vols.). See the elaborate biography 
by Horace E. Scudder (2 vols., 1901). See also E. E. Hale's 
James Russell Lowell and his Friends (1899) and W. D. 
Howells's Literary Friends and Acquaintance (1900). For Willis, 
see the biography by H. A. Beers (American Men of Letters, 
1885). Also the same writer's selections from Willis's prose 
(1885). There are various editions of Willis's poems, the most 
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complete being that of 1868. There is no complete edition of 
his prose, although thirteen volumes were issued in uniform 
style (1849-59). 

For the minor versifiers of the period Griswold, Duyckinck, 
Stedman-Hutchinson, and Stedman in his Anthology will fur- 
nish abundant materials. C. F. Hoffman's complete poems 
were published in 1873; the poems of Dr. Parsons appeared 
in a definitive edition in 1893. 



CHAPTER IX 

POSTS AND NOVELISTS (1860-1866) 

The period of fifteen years which we are about to con- 
sider was not specially propitious to literature for the 

reason that questions relating to slavery and 
thepwiod. States rights were uppermost in the public 

mind. Nevertheless at least two important 
authors, Mrs. Stowe and Walt Whitman, became promi- 
nent during these years, a number of new writers took their 
places in the ranks of literary workers, some slight prog- 
ress was made in non-imaginative literature, and there 
were signs of a change of methods on the part of writers 
of fiction. On the whole, no new writers capable of rival- 
ling the older authors on equal terms came forward 'with 
the single exception of Whitman; but the number of 
capable writers increased, especially in the West and 
South, and the literary work of the Middle States began 
to compare more favourably than it had done for some 
years with that of New England. 

Moreover, higher ideals of literary art derived from 
the study of masters like Tennyson began to be held, and 

the reading public was greatly increased in 
publte*^ numbers in consequence of the reform of the 

public schools and of the remarkable spread 
of the lyceum system, which engaged the services as lec- 
turers of such men as Emerson, George William Curtis, 
and Henry Ward Beecher. The cause of literature and 

m 
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culture was also helped by the establishment of maga- 
zines like Harper'Sy Putnam's, and The Atlantic Monthly — 
periodicals conducted with more dignity and skill than 
their predecessors had been. These magazines gave 
encouragement to writers, old and young, and were them- 
selves supported by the large new reading public; but 
probably none of the new influences that made in favour of 
Uterature could entirely counteract the deleterious effect 
produced upon the younger writers by the political and 
social turmoil of the years during which they got their 
training and first essayed authorship. 

In spite of the confused character of the period there 

was little or no falling off in the quantity of minor poetry 

produced in it, and there was apparently, 

Sow 9O0tS« 

on the whole, an improvement in the quality 
of such verse as found its way to the printers. There is, 
however, just as little reason to dwell on the smaller 
names as we discovered in the case of the twenty years 
preceding. Four or five poets from the Middle States, 
headed by Bayard Taylor, two from the South, a group 
of civil war poets, and then the much-discussed Whitman, 
who adds to the prominence of the Middle States during 
this period — these, and these only, seem to demand 
brief discussion. A few writers of humorous verse will 
be reserved for the next chapter (p. 198). 

Bayard Taylor was born at Kennett Square, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, on January 11, 1825. He came 

of Quaker and German stock and for 
eiSytniveli. ^^^V years lived the usual life of a farmer's 

lad, although always eager to read new books 
and see new sights. Some of his verses were printed in a 
newspaper when he was sixteen, and when he was nine- 
teen he issued a volume of poems under the encouragement 
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of Griswold. Shortly after, inspired by the writings of 
Longfellow and Willis with a desire to travel, he bought 

out the rest of his time from 
the printer to whom he was 
apprenticed, and with little 
money and a few promises from 
editors to employ him as cor- 
respondent, he sailed for Eng- 
land in July, 1844. He re- 
mained abroad nearly two years, 
and on his return in 1846 his 
book of travels. Views Afoot; 
or, Europe Seen with Knapsack 
/d^LuoAzL Jco<jl€A0^ and Staff, went very speedily 

through six editions. In con- 
sequence, the public never ceased to have the idea that 
Taylor was primarily a traveller and not a literary man. 
After an attempt to conduct a newspap)er in Pennsyl- 
vania, he went to New York, where he formed a connection 

with The Tribune that lasted for the rest of 
Buiqr years. 

his life. He also made literary friendships, 

especially with Richard Henry Stoddard, and gained 
some reputation by his verses, although his El Dorado, 
descriptive of the California gold-fields, was more to the 
public taste. Then, just as he seemed about to settle 
himself, the young woman to whom he was engaged 
developed consumption and he married her merely that 
she might be able to bear his name. After her death 
Taylor spent two years and a half abroad, chiefly in the 
East, adding to his laurels as a traveller and getting in- 
spiration for what is probably his best volume of verse, 
Poems of the Orient (1854). He continued to travel, to 
describe his experiences in books and lectures, married 
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for a second time and built a mansion at his birthplace 
which proved a costly venture, served during the civil 
war as a war correspondent and also on diplomatic busi- 
ness, and finally settled down for a while to novel writing. 
His first story, Hannah Thurston (1863), which satir- 
ised American provincial- life in retort for criticisms 
passed by his Pennsylvania neighbours on 
Taylor's lavish way of living, was more suc- 
cessful than its few merits warranted. John 
Godfrey's Fortunes was of more value because it described 
Taylor's experiences among the literary people of New 
York during the fifties. If, however, he had not written 
in 1866 his good romance of early Pennsylvania life, The 
Story of Kennett, Taylor's assumption of the r61e of novel- 
ist would have been a rather dismal failure. His years 
of reporting had made the writing of prose too easy for 
him ; it was mainly in the medium of verse that he suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the commonplace and the slipshod and 
in giving expression to his 
genuine artistic instinct. 
During the novel-writing 
years he did not neglect 
poetry; indeed, the year 
that saw The Story of 
Kennett published saw 
also The Picture of St, 
John, a poem of Italian 
life, which contained much 
polished verse and won the 
praise of Lowell. Seven 
years later Lars, a blank- 
verse pastoral of Norway and Pennsylvania, showed so 
much poetic power that Taylor was justified in being 
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chagrined at the small attention bestowed on it by the 
public. 

Meanwhile, in 1870 and 1871, he had published his 
admirable translation of Goethe's Faust — the one unqual- 
ified artistic success of his Ufe. Much work 
years ^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^ another followed, to the detri- 

ment of his health; ambitious attempts at 
dramatic poetry were received with a pathetic but not 
unjustified neglect; and finally, in 1878, the public recog- 
nition he had craved came to him almost too late. His 
services as a translator and student of German literature 
were rewarded by his appointment as minister to Germany. 
But he had scarcely entered upon his duties when he died, 
sitting in his library in Berlin, on December 19, 1878. 

It is becoming more and more obvious that posterity 
is unlikely to give Taylor, the poet, much greater praise 
than he received from his contemporaries. 
JZj^J^ His books of travel, while not unworthy of 

being read, have served their purpose ; only 
The Story of Kennett has been saved from the mass of 
his fiction ; his dramatic poems are seldom glanced at ; 
and his miscellaneous writings are almost totally neg- 
lected. His translation of Faitst and his collected poems 
alone survive, and the latter are read in their entirety by 
only a few persons here and there who have made a sort 
of cult of his poetry. Yet Taylor was a true poet not 
surpassed by any of his contemporaries in careful work- 
manship, especially in mellifluous versification. He was a 
poetic artist who lacked a sufficiently high mental endow- 
ment to enable him to treat the ambitious themes his 
artistic instincts forced him to attempt. He found no 
small, specific task to do for his countrymen, and ranged 
the world for subjects and for inspiration. He never 
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shook off the influence of his masters, Bryant, Shelley, and 
Tennyson. Hence it seems likely that he will never be 
ranked higher than as an interesting case of a poet who is 
perhaps a little more than minor yet scarcely important. 
No reader who cares for poetry, however, will fail to be 
thankful for the beautiful lyrics "Daughter of Egypt" 
and the "Bedouin Song," which occur in Poems of the 
Orient; and the idyll "Hylas," the ballad "Song of the 
Camp," the "Home Pastorals" descriptive of Pennsyl- 
vania, and passages from the longer poems ought to keep 
the public from remembering Taylor merely as a trans- 
lator and a traveller. In the sphere of the singing lyric 
no other American has clearly surpassed Taylor's success 
in the "Bedouin Song," the first stanza of which will 
indicate the quality of the whole: 

From the Desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry; 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold/ 

Taylor's name at once suggests that of Richard Henry 
Stoddard (1825-1903), who was only a few months his 
junior, but survived him so long that, while 
^^ the former seems to belong with the past 

worthies of our literature, the latter seems 
to be one of oimselves whom it is difficult to judge with 
the proper impartiality. Both men worshipped beauty 
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as only artists can, thus belonging rather with Poe than 
with the New England group. But neither made Poe his 
master, Taylor owing more to Shelley and Stoddard to 
Keats. Stoddard, the son of a sea captain, was born at 
Hingham, Massachusetts. He was early taken to New 
York city, was educated in the public schools there, and 
for some years worked in an iron foundry. Being in 
bad health and having already issued a volume of 
poems, he devoted himself to literature after the year 

1849, the success of his friend 
Taylor acting as a spur to his 
ambitions. He contributed to 
magazines, issued another vol- 
ume of poems, which met with 
much favour, and made friends 
with the leading authors of the 
country, including Hawthorne. 
In 1852, he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Barstow, herself a writer 
of verse and later somewhat 
known as a novelist. Then, 
through Hawthorne's help, he 
secured a position in the New York Custom-House 
which he held until 1870. From 1860 to his death he was 
connected with one or another of the New York news- 
papers as literary editor. He also edited numerous vol- 
umes of English and American classics, wrote many 
critical essays, recited poems — ^in short, led a very busy 
life until just before his death. 

The King's Bell, a narrative poem published in 1863, 
was his most ambitious effort, but two years 
later, in his excellent ode on Lincoln, he 
reached his highwater mark. He wTote this in the stanza 
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already made famous by the fine "Horatian Ode" on 
Oliver Cromwell, generally attributed to Andrew Marvell. 
The challenge was hardy and not altogether happy, but 
the resulting poem was a valuable addition to our litera- 
ture. Like Taylor, Stoddard wrote a collection of Oriental 
poems, The Book of the East; but, like his friend again, he 
is likely to live, not by his miscellaneous writings or his 
elaborate eflForts, but by a few poems — in his case by little 
snatches of exquisitely turned song such as that entitled 
"Birds," in which he complains that, just as birds will 
not enter a cage hung out for them, so the thoughts that 
people his brain "will not fold their pinions in the little 
cage of song. " 

Two other friends of Bayard Taylor were the Penn- 
sylvania poets, Thomas Buchanan Read (1822-72) and 

George Henry Boker (1823-90). Both pos- 
Story sessed decided talents, yet neither succeeded 

in making the mark that might have been 
expected of him. Read, after an adventurous youth in 
which he tried various means 
of livelihood, divided his en- 
ergies between painting and 
poetry. In this division of 
his forces he reminds us of 
his contemporary, William 
Wetmore Story (1819-95) of 

Massachusetts, son of the ^^^^fj^<5^?5f ' 

jurist Joseph Story, and a ' ^:::i^_y^y 

sculptor and poet of consid- ^-^xp 
erable abiUty. Both with V>2L^jy^ti.**^u. J^i^ 
more concentration might 

have accompHshed more. Read wrote numerous narra- 
tive poems, once praised but now forgotten, and many 
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Boker. 



shorter pieces, two of which have preserved his name. 
One is the war lyric "Sheridan's Ride," the other is the 
lovely set of stanzas entitled ''Drifting," which have 
caught not a little of the charm of Neapolitan scenery. 

Boker has good poems to his credit, such as his ballad 
"The Rose of Granada," and a rather long piece, "The 
Ivory Carver;" but these have probably 
fewer admirers than Read's small poetic 
legacy. Boker was, however, more highly endowed as a 
poet, for he may fairly be said to have surpassed all the 

other Americans who have 
attempted the poetic drama. 
At the age of twenty-four he 
wrote a tragedy which two 
years later had a good run 
in London, and he continued 
for several years to cast his 
work into the dramatic 
mould. His chief success 
was Francesca da Rimini, 
which still keeps the stage 
^^ ^ y y *^^d 1^*^ more dramatic 

^l£^^' Ar^^'ff^^^ — ' merit than some later at- 
tempts to deal with the same 
fascinating theme. But when he published his plays and 
poems in two volumes, in 1856, Boker found compar- 
atively few readers, nor did his later books achieve pop- 
ularity. He obtained diplomatic honours, the missions 
to Turkey and Russia, critics spoke well of his work, but 
the public denied him a place among the chief writers of 
his time. The public was probably right. Boker had 
used his powers to imitate a by-gone form of art, the 
Elizabethan drama, and he had treated foreign themes 
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having no special interest for his country or nis age. 
His one play that survives was on a theme of universal 
interest, consecrated by Dan- 
te's immortal art. But while 
Boker's works are not likely to 
mean more to the future than 
they have meant to the past, he 
should be remembered as a con- 
scientious writer of more than 
ordinary powers. 

Two poets of South Carolina, 
Paul Hamilton Hayne ( 1830-86) 
Hayne.Tlm. and Henry Timrod 
rod and (1829-67), may be 

^ * mentioned here be- 

cause like Boker and Taylor 
they were men of true poetic powers which were never 
fully recognised by their countrymen. Such a writer as 

Dr. Josiah Gilbert Holland 
(1819-81), long known as the 
editor of Scribner's Monthly 
and a popular novelist and 
poet, could touch the hearts 
of thousands by lengthy 
poems like Bitter-Sweet and 
Katrina, quite devoid of po- 
etic distinction, while poets 
of genuine, if limited artis- 
tic powers, waited vainly for 
wide recognition. Such has, 
however, long been the way 
of the world, nor can the writer who wins his thou- 
sands of readers be lacking in some sort of power 
18 
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of which the neglected artist is more or less desti- 
tute. 

Whether Hayne and Timrod in a different age and 
environment would have won popularity is doubtful, but 
The poetry of ^* ^^ certain that circumstances were against 
Hayne and them. They formed part of Simms's brilliant 
coterie in Charleston just before the civil war, 
and there Hayne edited RusseWs Magazine, a periodical 
by no means discreditable to its period and section. The 

war sadly thwarted their ca- 
reers. Shortly after it Timrod 
died in poverty, while Hayne 
had to make a brave struggle 
through the twenty years that 
were left to him. Timrod's 
verse, comparatively small in 
amount, is marked by charm 
even when immature, and is 
occasionally, as in the stanzas 
entitled "Charleston" and in 
those entitled "At Magnolia 
Cemetery," infused with a 
passion and power that are not often displayed. Hayne's 
verse is more considerable in quantity and more equable 
in quality; his sonnets and his poems of nature in her 
Southern phases could have been written only by a poet 
trained to use his poetic heritage of culture and his indi- 
vidual and considerable aesthetic and intellectual powers. 
Nearly all the poets we have just treated wrote martial 
lyrics of merit during the great struggle that 
divided the sections, and their example was 
followed by a host of writers, only a few of 
whom need be named. Verse produced under such storm 
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and stress must in most cases prove ephemeral, but some- 
times it catches and retains the intensity of the passion 
or the poignancy of the pathos accompanying the events 
that inspire it. Such is the case with the ringing lyric 
''Maryland, My Maryland" by James Rider Randall, the 
best of the Southern war poems, as well as with Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe's "Battle Hymn of the Republic" and 
Mrs. Ethelinda Beers's "All Quiet Along the Potomac." 
Other poems of merit may be read in the anthologies, 
and the names of the writers will long be cherished in their 
respective sections. If Randall's spirited poem is the 
most truly lyrical burst of passion to be credited to the 
struggle, honours are made easy for the sections and for 
the two arms of the service by the fact that the most vivid 
descriptive poems are probably "The River Fight" and 
"The Bay Fight," in which Henry Howard Brownell of 
Connecticut (1820-72), a true 
if somewhat uneven poet, de- 
scribed the great naval en- 
gagements that resulted in 
the capture of New Orleans 
and Mobile. 

The only one of the writers 
dealt with in the present chap- 
ter whose impor- 
tance can be said 
to be increasing 
year by year is Walter or, as 

he came to be called, Walt .^^^j^, Jj^^i^UUjeu^ 

Whitman, who was bom at 

West Hills, Huntington township. Long Island, on May 
31, 1819. He was only a few months younger than 
Lowell, yet he became known as a writer several years 
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later than Bayard Taylor. His family was respectable 
but not able to give him many advantages of educa- 
tion. He got some schooling, however, and in his 
rambles about Long Island learned to love nature. At 
thirteen he was following the trade of printing, when he 
was seventeen he was teaching school, at twenty editing 
a newspaper. Then he printed and wrote for newspapers 
in New York and Brooklyn during about a dozen years, 
one of his main diversions being to mix with the masses of 
the people. He talked to them on ferry-boats, visited 
them in factories, and gained information about their 
thoughts and habits that was later of much service to his 
poetry. When he was thirty, he extended his observa- 
tions by journeying through the West and Southwest. 
Then he built and sold houses in Brooklyn, but all the 
while he was reading and attempting to express his 
thoughts, first in conventional, later in more or less origi- 
nal Uterary forms. 

In 1855, he helped to print a small book of his verses — 
the famous Leaves of Grass, which by successive additions 
grew to be a large volume before he died. 
Q^^ ^ The book had no sale, but most of the review- 
ers took the trouble to express uncompli- 
mentary opinions about it. In form and substance alike 
it seemed to be shockingly crude and absurd and even 
immoral. It was not so original as it appeared to be; 
for others had experimented in unfettered verse, and in 
his way Whitman was affected by the vague spiritual 
aspirations of the Transcendentalists, some of whom — 
notably Emerson, Alcott and Thoreau — ^recognised their 
kinship with the new poet. But in essence Whitman was 
an original force in letters, because he represented the 
many-sided, huge, crude, buoyant, sound-hearted America 
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of his day, giving voice to its aspirations, yet being suflS- 
ciently separated from the masses to form and promul- 
gate a philosophy of democracy and a religion of blended 
egoism and socialism. 

In so far as he gloried in nature, in his country and 
people, in liberty in all its forms, Whitman stood on solid 
Whitman's ground, as the growth of his fame has proved, 
■trength and In SO far as he cherished hopes of securing 
readers among the masses and of becoming 
their leader and spokesman, he counted without his host, 
for his main supporters have been people of culture and 
advanced views. He also laboured under a delusion when 
he thought it possible for the present to cut loose in 
many respects from what he regarded as the efifete and 
cramping past, especially that of European tradition. 
He himself, even in his crudest verse, was constantly 
showing his indebtedness to the culture he thought out- 
worn. For example, there was little that was new in his 
glorification of the vigour and beauty of the human 
form. 

Whitman paid little attention to his carping reviewers, 
and, in 1856, issued an expanded edition of the Leaves 
yp**Pnm'n containing thirty-two poems, twenty of them 
deflanee of new. This actually suggested to some people 
the idea of prosecuting the author in the 
courts. Undeterred he went on writing and, in 1860, issued 
a still larger edition containing new poems that were 
more objectionable to most readers than any he had pre- 
viously written. He believed that he was merely frank, 
whereas nearly every one else thought him immoral. The 
truth seems to be that he was, at worst, only disgustingly 
coarse in certain passages, and that perhaps, if the out- 
cry had been less great against his entire work, he might 
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possibly have seen the futility, if not the impropriety, of 
his offences against public taste. 

The civil war was soon to give' him an opportunity to 
show a very sound side of his nature. He became an 

army nurse and gave comfort to thousands 
and the ww. ^^ ^^^^ *^^ wounded soldiers. This episode 

is the most inspiring feature of his life, and it 
may also be said that the war marked a turning point in 
his writings. His newspaper correspondence and his 
private letters gave vivid pictures of the horrors of the 
conflict and served as a basis for his work in prose. His 
volume of poems, Drum-TapSy issued soon after the 
retiu-n of peace, not only could not be charged with 
being egoistic and coarse, but could be praised for ad- 
mirable descriptive passages and for noble lyric utter- 
ances, especially for those commemorating Lincoln. 
"0 Captain, My Captain," and "When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom'd" revealed Whitman as a true 
poet to thousands who had thought him either mad 
or vile. 

About this time he made friends also on account of the 
petty persecution to which he was subjected when he was 

dismissed from the Department of the Inte- 
ywn. ^^^ because of the objectionable passages in 

the Leaves, in spite of the fact that the book 
had been out of print for some years. He received a 
clerkship in another department and remained in Wash- 
ington until the winter of 1873, when he suffered a stroke 
of paralysis. Then he removed to Camden, New Jersey, 
where he resided until his death on March 26, 1892. For 
a time he was in great want, but friends gathered round 
him, there was a larger demand for his books, his health 
improved so that he was able to write and to takeocca- 
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sional journeys, and on the whole his old age was a cheer- 
ful and benignant one. 

During his later years Whitman's writings became less 
eccentric in form and substance^ and more and more read- 
ers began to acknowledge the emotional and 
hill ttoM descriptive power of his verse, while some 
discovered in his chief prose works, Specimen 
Days and Democratic Vistas, a depth and range of thought 
and a coumiand of impassioned language rare in any 
period of literature. That a majority of readers still 
looked upon him with suspicion and did not take the 
trouble to read him, except perhaps in his least creditable 
passages, can scarcely be denied; that even to-day he is 
subjected to much harsh and not a little stupid censure 
is equally true; but it is also plain that for nearly forty 
years some of the best foreign and native critics have 
been proud to be his champions, that he has drawn to 
himself many devoted and often overzealous admirers, 
and that his eminence in American literature is yearly 
being less and less questioned. 

We are entirely too near Whitman to be able to judge 
his works impartially, but it is at least clear that no one 
Difficulty of ^*^® rather young readers need hold aloof 
eriticiBing from the prose works or from selections that 
have been made from the poems. It is 
equally clear that no one should venture to be dogmatic 
about the man and his writings — the two are in fact almost 
one, the Leaves being Whitman's record of his spiritual 
and mental life — or should express decided opinions that 
are not based upon a careful study of his complete works. 
Whether Whitman was large or merely chaotic, whether 
he was profound or shallow, whether or not he is worthy 
to rank among the great poets and spiritual teachers of 
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the world, whether his verse is really poetry at all — these 
and kindred questions cannot be fully discussed here for 
lack of space and for other reasons, and should not be dis- 
cussed anywhere without patience and candour. 

It must suffice to say that Whitman's early verses contain 
much jargon, much unpoetical cataloguing of t|4ngs that 
seem commonplace, much literary affectation, and some 
coarse passages, yet at the same time please 
defects. many readers by their free rhythm, their 

intimate knowledge of nature and men, their 
emotional sincerity and strength, and their lack of conven- 
tionalit5^ The later poems are, on the whole, rather free 
from what many readers consider Whitman's defects and 
also exhibit in a less striking degree what his admirers 
deem his excellences. Perhaps they are chiefly notable 
because they contain scores of short bits of description pre- 
senting aspects of nature in a very strong and clear 
fashion. If to these descriptive poems we add the de- 
scriptive prose passages, we are warranted in claiming 
that, even If Whitman's friends and foes never succeed in 
settling their differences, there is enough indisputably 
good work to be culled from his volumes to entitle him to 
a high place among American authors. But it is not 
likely that his fame will be based on any one section of 
his work. His tributes to Lincoln, his speculations on 
democracy, early poems like "Starting from Paumanok," 
later ones like "Passage to India," impressive "chants" 
like "Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking" — scores of 
varied achievements like these and many matters that 
would require a book for their discussion will be con- 
sidered by the readers and critics of more than one 
generation before the place of "the good gray poet"^ 

1 A name often applied to Whitman, who turned grey rather early. 
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among American writers will be detennined with fair ac- 
curacy. To imagine, however, that the author of the 
following lines can be summarily dismissed from the 
ranks of the poets on the score of his "barbaric yawps" 
ought to become less and less possible year by year: 

Once Paumanok, 

When the lilac-scent was in the air and fifth month grass was 

growing. 
Up the seashore in some briers, 
Two feathered guests from Alabama, two together, 
And their nest, and four light-green eggs spotted with browti, 
And every day the he-bird to and fro near at hand. 
And every day the she-bird crouched on her nest, silent, with 

. bright eyes, 
And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, never dis- 
turbing them, 
Cautiously, peering, absorbiag, translating. 

{From "Out of the Cradle Endleady Rocking.**) 

It has already been said that between 1850 and 1865 
the methods of the writers of fiction showed some change. 
It was the period of Hawthorne's great 
©faction romances, but on the whole, the vogue of the 
romantic school steadily declined. Ck)oper's 
last, and perhaps worst, book was published in 1850; his 
followers either ceased writing romances or found it more 
difficult to hold their old readers and to secure fresh ones. 
Occasionally a new writer, Uke John Esten Cooke of Vir- 
ginia, a brother of Philip Cooke the poet and a nephew of 
Kennedy the romancer, would produce a romance that 
showed promise. Cooke's Virginia Comedians (1864) 
was such a book ; but in less than a generation its author 
knew that he had failed to succeed because he had been 
trained in the methods of a school rapidly losing its 
prestige. 
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The American public of the fifties had had enough of 
stories of Indians and sailors who underwent remarkable 
adventures, as well as of more conventional 
publk^tasta. stories of love and mystery. Readers turned 
to new writers who gave them gentle senti- 
ment, such as Donald G. Mitchell and George William 
Curtis, or to those who portrayed commonplace life and 
character in a piously didactic way, such as Miss Susan 
Warner and Miss Maria S. Cimimins. This fact was due 
not merely to a natural craving for change, but to the fact 
that fiction was no longer neglected by the masses of the 
people, who nevertheless wished it to stir their sentiments 
and emotions in what they deemed a wholesome way, and 
also to deal with characters and situations familiar enough 
to be understood. 

The sentimental and emotional phases of the fiction 
they enjoyed are now subject either to neglect or to ridi- 
cule. It is almost impossible, for example, 
boSoi ^^ understand how Miss Warner's mediocre 

story, The Wide, Wide World, ever held 
readers, yet this lachrymose account of a young girl's 
life, which was published in the same year with Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet Letter, reached tens of thousands of read- 
ers in America and Europe to whom the great romance 
was scarcely even a name. So it is difficult for some 
readers to enjoy as their fathers did the sentimental 
Reveries of a Bachelor of "Ik Marvel," as Donald G. 
Mitchell called himself, which appeared in 1850 along with 
the two books just named. Curtis's Prue and I also 
seems old-fashioned, but these books, as well as Miss 
Cummins's The Lamplighter, are still read by not a few 
persons. 

On the other hand, if the sentiment and the didacticism 
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that pleased readers half a century ago are more or less 
avoided by popular writers of fiction to-day, these au- 
thors have profited from the demand of the 
latar fletion. ^1^®^ generation that fiction should deal 
with characters and situations of real life. 
Realistic fiction, under the inspiration of French and 
Russian writers, has become something much more artistic 
than it was in the fifties, but even then it furnished a 
relief from high-fl3ring romance. The sentiment and 
didacticism were also presented somewhat more delicately 
and with less primness than they had been a generation 
before. We conclude then, that, although the period 
brought forward only one very distinguished writer of 
fiction, Mrs. Stowe, it was not without importance as a 
stage in the art of story-telling. There were also two 
authors besides Mrs. Stowe worthy of our attention — 
Theodore Winthrop and FitzJames O'Brien — and Curtis 
and Mitchell did work in other fields of literature that 
won them high consideration from their contemporaries.* 
Harriet Beecher was born at litchfield, Connecticut, 
on June 14, 1811. She was the sixth child of the Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, who was noted in his day 
Mrt7 life ^ ^ preacher and a stanch upholder of Con- 
gregationalism against Unitarianism. Her 
brother was the famous clergyman, orator and writer, 
Henry Ward Beecher; her sister Catherine was a pioneer 
worker for the education of women. Harriet was a pre- 
cocious child who read more and wrote better than was 
usual even in her day, when children were pushed forward 

1 For Curtis, see p 218. Mr. Mitchell is fortunately still liTlng in 
1904, at the age of eighty-two. Among his best^known books since 
the Reveries may be named Dream Life 0852), My Farm of Edgewood 
(1863) and English Lands^ Letters, and Kings (1889). 
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in a way not now thought salutary. She was educated 
at her sister Catherine's school at Hartford and taught 
there. In 1832, the school was moved to Cincinnati, 
where Dr. Beecher had become the head of a new theolog- 
ical seminary. Here Harriet had opportunities to study 
the condition of the slaves in the adjoining State of Ken- 
tucky. Here also, in 1836, she made what was destined 
to be an exceptionally happy marriage with the Rev. Cal- 
vin E. Stowe, a learned Oriental scholar. 

The thirteen years that followed were devoted mainly 
to domestic duties, although the husband encouraged his 
wife in her bent for writing. In 1849, she 
Oabin ^^ ' published a volume of sketches of New Eng- 
land life entitled The Mayflower — a prelude to 
an important section of her fiction. Then, Mr. Stowe 
having accepted a call to Bowdoin College, the family re- 
moved to Brunswick, Maine, 
and there Mrs. Stowe wrote 
her greatest book. The first 
chapter of Uncle Tom*s Cabin 
was sent to The New Era of 
Washington in April, 1851. 
When it was published in 
book form the next year, three 
thousand copies were sold the 
day it appeared. In a few 
years hundreds of thousands 
of copies had been read by 
high and low in America and 
England, and it had been translated into numerous lan- 
guages. It had also been dramatized, and in one form 
or another it has since held the stage. Its author was 
bitterly assailed in the South but vigorously upheld else- 
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where, and her book was certainly influential in precipi- 
tating the civil war. In 1863, she went abrojid to recu- 
perate and was received with enthusiasm. Three years 
later her second antislavery story, Dred, a Tale of the 
Great Dismal Swamp, added to the effects produced by 
Unde Tom/s Cabin, but despite good features was an 
inferior book to that powerful purpose-novel. 

Mrs. Stowe's next work was one to which Lowell and 
other contemporary critics gave higher praise than to 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. This was The Minister's 
books * Wooing, begun in The Atlantic Monthly in 
1858 — an excellent story of colonial life in 
New England. Although not without plain defects, it 
is probably as a work of art superior to Mrs. Stowe's 
world-famous story, which shows haste in composition 
and not a little ignorance of Southern life ; but it has 
not the intensity of emotional appeal that made the anti- 
slavery book one of the most memorable productions in 
the history of literature. This is equally or more true of 
all her many subsequent volumes — even of Old Town 
Folks (1869), which is sometimes cited as her best work 
and is certainly full of humour and of excellent descriptions 
of New England life. Mrs. Stowe was a gifted writer who, 
in the last-named book, profited from the lessons taught 
by the modem realists ; but she had not the artistic skill 
or the intellectual power requisite to the production of 
enduring masterpieces. Once, and once only, did she 
display the requisite emotional power, and, fortunately 
for her, circumstances furnished her with a theme of 
world-wide interest. Thus she was enabled, almost at 
the beginning of her career, to write — not a great work 
of literary art — but what it would be hypercritical not to 
term a great book. 
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The rest of her career is interesting, but not to be dwelt 
on here. After the civil war she spent much of her time 
in Florida and showed great sympathy for 
^f^g^^^ those who had suffered from the war. She 

survived her husband ten years, in a state of 
slow decline, and died on July 1, 1896, leaving behind her 
the record of a beautiful domestic life, of public services 
marked by modest dignity, and of a very creditable liter- 
ary career culminating in one work of international fame. 
The books that have been named, with a few others, such 
as The Pearl of Orr'a Island, are still read with pleasure by 
many persons, and of her numerous publications only one 
— ^an unfortunate book dealing with the matrimonial 
troubles of Lord and Lady Byron — needs the least apology 
from her admirers. But the world seems to have deter- 
mined to remember Mrs. Stowe as the woman who wrote 
Unde Tom's Cabin, rather than as a rival of Jane Austen 
and George Eliot. 

Less remembered than Mrs. Stowe, Theodore Winthrop 
(1828-61) and FitzJames O'Brien (1828-62) are, never- 
theless, sufficiently interesting as men and as 
Wintitfop writers not to be forgotten. The first was 
a native of Connecticut and a member of the 
historic Winthrop family. He was well educated, trav- 
elled widely, especially in Central America and in our West- 
ern States and Territories, made a beginning at law, and 
then devoted himself to writing. He had succeeded in 
getting but little published when the civil war broke out. 
He went at once to the front with the Seventh Regiment 
of New York and was killed in the battle of Great Bethel. 
An article which he wrote for The Atlantic Monthly, de- 
scribing his all too brief military experiences, drew atten- 
tion to him, and the pathos of his death and the devotion 
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of friends like George William Curtis helped to give some 

vogue to his books, five of which were published during 

the war. Three of these were 
novels which have occasion- 
ally been highly praised. The 
best is John Brent (1863), 
which is full of the free, manly 
spirit of the West and tells a 
vigorous, readable story. Win- 
throp's reputation has scarcely 
maintained itself, but he was 
clearly a writer of ability, who, 
if he had not lived in a tran- 
sitional and confused period, 
might have accomplished 
something of permanent value. 
Fitz-James O'Brien was another victim of circum- 
stances, but he was also the 
victim of his own 
habits. He was 
born in County 

Limerick, Ireland, ran through 

his property, tried journalism 

in London, and made a fresh 

start in New York. He cut a 

dashing figure in society for 

a while, made something of a ,^ 

literary sensation by publish- ^^^vV i 

ing in The Atlantic Monthly 

his strikingly imaginative tales ^ov^Zya4i4jg^ ^ /3iU2^uj 

"The Diamond Lens," and ^ 

"The Wonder-Smith," and drew around him a coterie 

of talented young men over whose Bohemian revels he 
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presided with good humour and brilliancy. The war 
put an end to this not altogether creditable way of using 
his many gifts, and O'Brien went to the front, where he 
won high praise for his bravery. A wound in a cavalry 
skirmish led to a long period of suffering ended only by 
his death. 

Nearly twenty years later, one of his friends, the well- 
known poet and critic, Mr. William Winter, published a 
volume of O'Brien's selected poems and tales 
andstw^ which has apparently never received the 
attention it deserves. The poems, some of 
which are strongly imaginative, others charming and 
clever, show that O'Brien was a true, although perhaps 
only an occasional, poet. The tales, in which he reveals 
himself as a follower of Hawthorne and Poe, are at least 
strikingly ingenious — so much so that a few of them may 
be pronounced impressive. The best-known is "The 
Diamond Lens," which describes how a mad microscopist 
saw a beautiful sylph in a drop of water and became in- 
fatuated with her. Equally original is the strange " What 
Was It?" which with "The Wonder-Smith" and several 
other stories ought to find readers among the admirers 
of those two greatest American writers of tales, whose 
success encouraged the lesser but still creditable authors 
that followed them. 

BIBLIOORAPHY FOR CHAPTER IX 

A. For General and Special Works and Anthologies^ see 

the Bibliography at the end of Chapter I. 

B. Helps for Further Study. — Bayard Taylor's poems, 
dramas, translation of Faust, and his Life and Letters, edited by 
Marie Hansen Taylor and H. E. Scudder (2 vols., 1884), may be 
had in a uniform edition of six volumes. For his travels, 
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romances, etc., one must depend on older editions, save for a 
recent edition of The Story of Kennett (1903). See also the 
biography by A. H. Smyth (American Men of Lfetters, 1896). 
R. H. Stoddard's Recollections were edited by Riply Hitchcock in 
1903. Hayne's poems were collected in 1882; Timrod's in 1873 
and 1899. For Whitman, the editions of the Leaves and the com- 
plete Prose Works (both 1898) have been superseded by an 
elaborate edition (1902). The authorized life is that by Dr. R. 
M. Bucke (1883). See also the critical volumes by J. A. 
Symonds (1893), John Burroughs (1896), W. N. Guthrie (1897), 
and the miscellaneous collection entitled In re Walt Whitman 
(1893). Miss Warner's Wide, Wide World and Miss Cummins's 
Lamplighter circulate in cheap editions. The Riverside edition 
of Mrs. Stowe's works, including Mrs. Annie Fields 's volume of 
her Life and Letters (1897), comprises seventeen volumes. For 
story see the biography by Henry James (1903). 
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CHAPTER X 

BCSCBLLANBOnS WBITEBS (1830-1866) 

We have examined in the four preceding chapters the 
work of the chief imaginative writers in prose and verse 
Glasses of ^^^ ^^ attained prominence before the 
writers to be close of the civil war. Side by side with 
*"****• them men of ability were laying the founda- 

tions of American scholarship in the various languages 
and literatures, in history, and in other studies, and were 
embodying the results of their work in books sufficiently 
literary in quality to warrant at least a brief mention in a 
history of American literature. One important branch 
of literature reached its height during this period — ^the 
years from 1830 to 1865 were the golden age of American 
oratory. Another humbler but equally characteristic 
branch of our literature also flourished at the same time — 
the literature of humour. For convenience, after saying a 
word about the critics, we may treat these writers under 
the three heads of the hiunorists, the historians, and the 
publicists. 

Lack of space forbids more than the briefest mention 

of the critics who share with Poe, Margaret Fuller and 

Lowell the credit of having taught the 
OriticSb 

American public both to exact better work 

from native writers and to be less subservient to foreign 
standards of taste. Of these probably the most influ- 
ential was Edwin Percy Whipple (1819-86) of Massa- 
108 
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humorists, 
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chusetts, well known as a lecturer, reviewer and essayist. 

The most acute was the Shakespearian editor and writer 

on linguistic topics, Richard 

Grant White (1821-85) of New 

York, whose books, although 

dogmatic and in many respects 

untrustworthy in the light of 

modem scholarship, were on the 

whole excellent for their period. 
One of the earliest Americans 

to deal with politics in broadly 
hiunorous newspaper 
articles was Seba 
Smith (1792-1868), 

a native of Maine. In January, 

1830, he began to write a series of letters on local politics, 

purporting to come from the pen of "Major Jack Down- 
ing of Downingville." The 
"Major" made use of "Down 
East'' dialect and was so 
funny that his letters were 
copied by newspapers through- 
out the country. His creator 
then gave him a wider sphere 
of usefulness by making him a 
confidential adviser of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, alias 
"Old Hickory.'' A rival series 
of letters was begun in New 
York, and it may be fairly 
asserted that "Major Jack 

Downing" is the progenitor of most of the comic charac- 
ters who have commented on American politics down to 
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"Mr. Dooley." His letters were eclipsed during the Mex- 
ican War by the Biglow Papers, yet even Lowell was 
probably not innocent of obligations to his amusing fore- 
runner. During the civil war also the letters of "Rev. 
Petroleum V. Nasby," written by David Ross Locke 
(1833-88) of Ohio, surpassed in imaginative power those 
of Seba Smith, but the latter deserves the credit due to a 
pioneer. Neither Smith, nor Locke, nor Robert Henry 
Newell of New York ("Orpheus C. Kerr"), nor Charles 
Henry Smith of Georgia ("Bill Arp") will ever be 
widely read again ; but the general reader may as well 
remember that the modem political humorist over whose 
skits he laughs had predecessors and will have successors 
every whit as amusing to their respective publics. 

A small group of somewhat coarse but undeniably 
racy humorists was furnished with materials by the 
turbulent, unsettled States of the Southwest 
himoriiiter" — notably parts of Georgia and Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi. It was a period of 
emigration into rich cotton fields, of quarrels over land 
titles fomented by legal pettifoggers, of wild gambling and 
other excitements. Classes were mixed much as they 
were later on the Pacific coast, and in both cases the con- 
trast between types of character and between civilised 
and semi-civilised society supplied those incongruities 
which stimulate the faculty of the humorist. 

At least four of these Southwestern writers — ^who from 
the nature of their creations might almost be discussed 
Four Sonth- ^ purveyors of fiction — deserve to be remem- 
westem bered. They are Judge Augustus Baldwin 

humorisu. Longstreet (1790-1870), author of Georgia 
Scenes, William Tappan Thompson, author of Major 
Joneses Courtship, Johnson J. Hooper, author of the Ad- 
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ventures of Captain Simon Su^gs, and Judge Joseph G. 
Baldwin (1815-64), author of Flush Times in Alabama 
and Mississippi. The last-named book is easily the 
best of the group from the point of view of literary 
merit, but all are well worth a glance, not merely for 
their humour, but for the descriptions they give of 
phases of life that will never be witnessed again. The 
humorists themselves are also worthy of more attention 
than can be ^ven them here. They represent well the 
energy and versatility characteristic of the Americans of 
Jackson's rdgime — ^indeed, the fact that the typical Ameri- 
can humorist has travelled far and wide and earned his 
living in many callings partly explains his ability to 
make fun of and to amuse his countrymen. 

A full history of American himiour would include scores 
of names once fairly current but now half or entirely for- 
gotten, and among 
these would be reck- 
oned such writers of 
humorous verse as John Godfrey 
Saxe (1816-87) of Vermont and 
such exploiters of vulgarities and 
blunders as Benjamin P. Shilla- 
ber, the creator of the amusing 
"Mrs. Partington," whose misuse 
of her native tongue delighted 
readers of two generations ago. 
Much the ablest of these whim- 
sical humorists were Captain 
George Horatio Derby (1823-61), better known as "John 
Phoenix," Henry Wheeler Shaw (1818-85), famous as 
"Josh Billings," and Charles Farrar Browne (1834-67), 
the inimitable " Artemus Ward." 
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Derby was an army officer whose burlesques, especially 
those contained in PhceniTiana, introduced the extrava- 
John PhoBniz S^^* humour of the Pacific coast to the more 
and Josh staid inhabitants of the East, some of whom 
BiUings. have never been able to appreciate his fan- 

tastic sallies, such as his ingenious proposal for a new sys- 
tem of English grammar. Shaw, after trying many 

trades, including that of the 
auctioneer, adopted the trick 
of phonetic spelling, and per- 
suaded people to read his 
"Essa on the Muel." Then 
he sprang into prominence as 
a lecturer and a writer of 
aphorisms as pithy as they 
were amusing. His Farmers^ 
Alminax were very successful, 
and it may be maintained 
with confidence that more 
serious philosophers have 
been far less wise than "Josh Billings." 

But the most celebrated of all these forerunners of 
*'Mark Twain" was Charles Farrar Browne — the only one 
who succeeded in thoroughly amusing Eng- 
land as well as America. At first he led a 
wandering life as a printer and contributed 
to newspapers ; but at last, assuming the character of "A. 
Ward, Showman," he made himself famous both as a 
writer and as a lecturer. In 1862, he gathered materials 
for his comic lecture on Mormonism. Two years later 
he broke down from consumption, but rallied and, in 1866, 
visited England, where his oddities of manner and his 
quaint wit won him perhaps even warmer friends than 
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he had made at home. He grew weaker, however, and 
died at Southampton before he could board the ship that 
was to bring him back. His works have been collected, 
but the lapse of a generation has made many readers 
wonder what their fathers found so amusing in them. 
A careful examination will reveal the presence of whim- 
sical rather than of broad, hearty hiunour; a little thought 
will serve to convince us that much of Browne's fame 
depended upon the droll manner in which he said his 
witty things. The wit, like the orator, is fortunate if a 
modest portion of his fame survives; the humorist is for- 
tunate if change of public taste does not render him old- 
fashioned or jejune. Old-fashioned and somewhat jejune, 
or else too crude and coarse, many of our early humor- 
ists must perforce appear to readers of the present day; 
but this fact scarcely warrants their being treated with 
neglect or contempt by persons interested in the evolution 
of American literature. 

We have seen that from the planting of the colonies 
interest was at no time entirely diverted from local his- 
HlstorianB of ^^f ^^^ ^® hsLve found few historical works 
the United worth chronicling in a history of literature. 
States. Irving may be properly considered the first 

American to bring to the writing of history and biography 
the methods and training of a genuine man of letters, 
but Irving chose in the main foreign themes and was not 
a laborious scholar and investigator. His influence was 
great, however, upon the important group of historians, 
headed by Prescott and Motley, who took interest in 
remote rather than in recent events, and found their sub- 
jects outside their own country. He influenced also the 
group headed by Sparks and Bancroft, whose chief con- 
cern was with the evolution of the United States. The 
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latter were more affected, however, by the growth of the 
patriotic spirit that followed the War of 1812, by the 
development of manufacturing, by the opening of the 
West, and by the sentimental interest that attached to 
the Revolution after the last of its leaders had passed 
away. 

Among the first Americans to feel the effects of this 
spirit "was Jared Sparks (1789-1866) of Massachusetts. 
While Edward Everett and Daniel Webster 
were delivering orations commemorative of 
the founders of the Republic, Sparks was collecting their 
correspondence and writing their biographies. He was 

an important man in many 
wa3^s, filling, among other po- 
sitions, that of president of 
Harvard College; but his chief 
service was rendered as a stim- 
ulator of interest in American 
history and as a collector of 
documents. As editor of the 
works of Washington, Franklin 
and other patriots, he did not 
show himself to be an accu- 
rate and model scholar, but 
he was a most useful pio- 
neer. 

Better known than Sparks and coming nearer to our 
ideal of a great historian, though falling far short of it in 
many respects, is George Bancroft (1800-91), 
also of Massachusetts. He was one of the 
first Americans to study in Germany and to 
gain thorough acquaintance with the methods of Euro- 
pean scholars. He began his career as a school teacher, 
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but after the very favourable reception of the first volume 

of his History of the United States in 1834, he was drawn 

into politics. He filled high positions — was Secretary of 

the Navy under Polk and Minister to England, and many 

years later Minister to Germany — yet he did not cease to 

labour on his history. 

On the contrary, he used the opportunities furnished by 

his wide knowledge of persons and places to secure large 

masses of histor- 
His History. 

ical documents 

the use of which added 
greatly to the value of his 
later volumes. He published 
slowly, and when, in 1882, he 
issued his twelfth and last 
volimie, he had not passed 
beyond the period of the 
formation of the Constitu- 
tion. He devoted the rest of 
his life to revising his great 
work, which, in its inception, 
had been far too rhetorical, 
and full of praise for all 
things American and demo- 
cratic. Even in its revised form his History is found by 
many readers to be more useful than delightful; but 
posterity will probably be grateful to him, even if it is 
compelled to discount the high admiration expressed 
for him by most of his contemporaries. 

It should be remarked in this connection that Bancroft 
was not without rivals and opponents. For example, 
Richard Hildreth, of Massachusetts, published an elab- 
orate and useful History of the United States, which was 
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anything but too favourable to American democracy. 

Other historians of the United States or of special States 

and sections must be passed over, but at- 

setta, the tention should be drawn to the fact that 

home of from the earliest to the latest times one 

hifltorians. 

commonwealth, Massachusetts, has been more 

prolific of distinguished historians and histories than all 

the other States combined. This is not strange when we 

remember that Boston and Cambridge have long been 

the residences of men possessing the wealth and culture 

necessary to those who devote themselves to research in 

rare books and documents, and that nowhere else in 

America were such library facilities to be obtained. 

William Hickling Prescott (1796-1859), of Massachu- 
setts, was the first native of that State to rival Irving as 

a writer of pictur- 
J^;- esque history. The 
story of the diffi- 
culties he overcame is familiar. 
While at Harvard he was acci- 
dentally struck in one eye and 
lost the sight of it, the other 
being soon affected sympathet- 
ically. Undeterred by his mis- 
fortune, he resolved to be a 
historian and worked heroically 
to that end. He was read to 
for hours at a time, had volu- 
minous notes taken, and learned to use a cumbrous writing 
machine. He chose Spanish history as his field, and, in 
1837, issued his Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The three volumes were a great success owing to the 
interesting nature of the theme and to the historian's art 
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and attractive style. Seven years later he published 
his best known and probably his most excellent work 
— the deUghtful History of the Conquest of 
MexicOf which not a few readers have found 
as interesting as fiction. Late archaeological researches 
have shown that in some important respects it is fiction, 
since Prescott's accounts of the Aztec state were neces- 
sarily based on the highly coloured and erroneous reports 
of the Spanish conquerors, who had a greater sense for 
romance than for fact. The Conquest of Peru was a 
natural sequel; then Prescott set to work on an elaborate 
History of the Reign of Philip II which he did not live to 
finish, a fact rendered less regrettable than might at first 
be supposed, by his comparative lack of aptitude for deal- 
ing with political complications. 

Prescott was rather a conscious, classical artist and a 
brilliant master of descriptive history than a student of 

characters and movements. This is onlv to 
His art. 

say that he does not quite come up to the 

standards of more or less scientific research demanded 
of the modem historian; but only when the books of 
his successors prove to have held their own as well as 
his have done, wiD it be time definitely to rank them 
above him as historians in the broadest sense of the term. 
John Lothrop Motley (1814-77) succeeded Prescott, not 
only as the next of the great historians born in Massa- 
chusetts, but also as the historian of an epi- 
M^*Efe ^^^® ^^ *^** reign of Philip II on which 
Prescott was labouring at the close of his life. 
Motley had many social and educational advantages — 
not the least among them being the opportunity to study 
at Gottingen, where he formed a close friendship with 
Bismarck. For some years after his return to America 
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he accomplished nothing remarkable, failing with two 

novels and also as a legislator. His articles in The North 

American Review gave his friends hopes of some briUiant 

achievements, and such hopes might also have been 

cherished by all who read his sprightly letters from abroad. 

Years afterward, the two volumes of his Correspondence, 

filled with accounts of famous persons and events, almost 

rivalled his histories in interest, although not in fame. 

His studies in Dutch history were begun about 1846 

and were carried on under such difficulties that five years 

later he went to Europe 
EQs hiBtocies. 

to make a fresh start. 

He studied at the Hague and other 
places, and finally, in 1856, issued 
at London the now famous volumes 
entitled The Rise of the DiUch Re- 
public. Seventeen thousand copies 
were sold the first year in England 
alone, and Motley was welcomed 
to their ranks by the chief histo- n ^^ 
rians of the day. In 1860, the first /yZ^liL(/tXx^ r 
two volumes of his History of the I 

United Netherlands were published, and in 1868 the two 
concluding volumes. 

Meanwhile Motley had taken much to heart the perils 
of his country during the civil war and had done good 

service to the Union cause in England by 
career. explanatory letters in the London Times, 

He was appointed Minister to Austria, where 
he served several years. Somewhat later — ^in 1869 — he 
was made minister to England, but the next year was 
recalled in a way which, to say the least, though not inex- 
plicable, was scarcely tactful. In 1874, he published, as 
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a continuation of his histories, The Life and Death of John 

of Bameveld. Then his health gave way and in three 

years he was dead. 

About the brilliancy and thoroughness of his historical 

writings there has never been doubt; it is equally clear 

that he is the most eloquent of American 
His art 

historians and that his eloquence is in large 

part due to his intense zeal for religious and civil liberty. 
That he was free from partisanship cannot be success- 
fully maintained, but it may be held that both he and the 
historian who chiefly influenced him, Macaulay, would 
have been less interesting writers if they had been more 
judicial-minded men. And surely one cannot find it in 
one's heart to wish that Motley had not exerted all the 
resources of his art to describe the heroism of the Dutch 
and of William the Silent. 

Francis Parkman, the youngest of the elder group of 
historians, is by many persons considered the greatest. 
He lived late 

the most modern 
methods of research and by 
his choice of subject made 
himself a link between the 
two schools of American his- 
torians. The defeat of the 
French power in North Amer- 
ica was a theme in which pa- ^^ 
triotic interest was blended f-touuKtZi /co^*^ 
with exotic romance. Park- 
man was born in Boston, graduated at Harvard, visited 
Europe, and then took an adventurous journey into the 
Western wilderness. His account of his experiences was 
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published in 1847 under the title of The Oregon Trail, 
and it retains its interest to a remarkable extent as a 
picture of the West at the time that region was about 
to pass under the control of civilized man. 

His health never recovered from the exposure to which 
he was subjected, and, Uke Prescott, he nearly lost the use 
^ ^ , of his sight. Often he could not read or 

write more than five minutes at a time ; but 
with the aid of others he went through large masses of 
copied documents and of books, and he travelled far to 
search Ubraries and also to view the scenes of the events 
he wished to describe. 

His great series was begun in 1861 with the publication 
of two volumes entitled The Conspiracy of Pontiac; in 

1892, the year before his death, he issued 
hSt^r "^ ^ ^^f (^^^^^n/ of Conflict. The story of the 

French settlement and forced 'abandonment 
of Canada was not told in sequence, for The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac was really a kind of epilogue and the concluding 
volumes, Montcalm and Wolfe, appeared in 1884. Detailed 
criticism of the eleven volumes is unnecessary here, but 
the general finish of Parkman's style, his varied powers 
of description, characterisation and narration, the pains- 
taking accuracy of his scholarship, and the romantic inter- 
est of his themes, cannot be too strongly insisted upon. If 
he suffers at all in comparison with Motley, the fact is due 
to the greater interest the world has taken and will prob- 
ably continue to take in Motley's themes; if he suffers 
in comparison with Prescott, it is because of his too lavish 
use of details and the sameness of his accounts of Indian 
tortures and forest fighting. But it is better to enjoy 
our great historians than to compare them, and he is hard 
to please who is not fascinated by Parkman's descriptions 
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of Indians and trappers and heroic missionaries and gal- 
lant soldiers. We march with him through trackless 
forests and float with him down unknown streams, 
almost forgetting that he is not a romancer but a serious 
historian. As a matter of fact, he would not have suc- 
ceeded as a romancer, as his single experiment in fiction, 
Vassali Morton, abundantly proves. 

With the historians we may conveniently class the 
learned George Ticknor (1791-1871), author of the most 

elaborate of all his- 
jncknofs ^^^^ ^f Spanish lit- 
erature and the first 
great American scholar of the 
modem type. Ticknor was bom 
in Boston, graduated at Dart- 
mouth, and was admitted to the 
bar. He felt called to be a scholar, 
however, and saw clearly that to 
realise his ambition he must se- 
cure better training than America M>n ^S^ci^^crOk 
then afforded. He determined to 

study at Giittingen, but had great difficulty in securing 
in Boston the books he needed in order to acquire even a 
slight acquaintance with German. He sailed in 1815, and 
returned four years later to fill the chair of modem lan- 
guages at Harvard. Here he laboured for sixteen years, 
causing something of a revolution in methods of study 
and giving a great impetus to American scholarship. 
After 1835 his life was passed in study and writing, in 
travel, and in philanthropical work, such as his labours 
in connection with the founding of the Boston Public 
Library. 

Ticknor was scarcely a brilliant man, but he was an 
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extremely serviceable one. His History of Spanish Liter- 

ature appeared in 1849 and at once took its place as one 

of the most erudite performances to be cred- 
His writings. 

ited to any American. It has held its place 

remarkably well, although it has needed to be corrected 
and supplemented, and has rarely been considered very 
illuminating or interesting. In 1864, Ticknor published 
a memoir of his friend Prescott, but the general reader 
who wishes to see the great scholar at his best will turn 
from his formal works to his informal correspondence, 
which is to be found in the two deHghtful volumes of his 
Life, Letters, and Journals (1876). Ticknor at one time or 
another met an astonishingly large number of interesting 
persons, beginning with Jefferson and Lord Byron; hence 
the memorials of his long Ufe are both instructive and 
entertaining, and, to the reader of scholarly aspirations, 
not a little inspiring. 

The career of the versatile George William Curtis 
(1824-92) forms a link between the men of letters we 
Oeorffe have been discussing and the orators and 

William pubUcists with a brief discussion of whom 

Curtis. ^j^jg chapter will conclude. He was born in 

Providence, removed when a youth to New York, studied 
at Brook Farm and Concord, thus imbibing inspira- 
tion from Transcendentalism, and finally completed his 
education by spending three or four years in Europe 
and the Orient. In 1851, he pubUshed Nile Notes of a 
Howadji, and he followed it up with other light books of 
travel now forgotten mainly because they were too highly 
coloured and effusive. He also satirised the social preten- 
sions of New York in his Potiphar Papers, attempted sen- 
timental fiction, as we have seen, in Prue and I, and pub- 
lished one serious novel. Trumps, which was a plain failure. 
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Meanwhile he had discovered his true fields of activity. 
He became editor of PiUnam's Magazine, one of the first 
His main ^^ ^^® important modern monthlies, and he 
public gave encouragement to the better writers who 

***• were seeking to banish sentimentalism and 

provinciality from our Uterature. He also took up the 
antislavery cause and supported it in polished public 

lectures and in addresses be- 
fore academic audiences. Fi- 
nally, in 1853, he began his 
long career as a light sugges- 
tive essa3dst in the "Editor's 
Easy Chair'' of Harper's 
Monthly. After the civil war 
he continued and, indeed, in- 
creased his usefulness as a 
public-spirited citizen by ad- 
dresses and various labours in 
behalf of civil service reform. 
For the eight years before his 
death he was one of the chief exemplars of independence 
in politics, thus paralleling in some ways the later career 
of Lowell. The strictly Uterary value of his work is prob- 
ably not so high as it appeared to be a few years ago ; 
but it seems Ukely that for years to come his best poht- 
ical addresses will furnish encouragement to reformers 
and idealists, and that readers will continue to enjoy the 
best of his refined and often charming essays. 

Americans have been long and justly proud of their 

political speakers and writers and have col- 

publidsto lected their writings in numerous volumes 

that have been of untold service to students 

of history, to lawyers, especially at the beginning of their 
15 
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careers, and to patriotic citizens. Very few, however, of 
the speeches, pamphlets, and treatises that make up these 
voltmies have possessed enough permanent charm and 
power to gain a place in American literature, in the nar- 
rower and more sesthetic sense of that term. In other 
words, the elaborate orations of Edward Everett, the 
once magnetic speeches of Henry Clay, the rigorously 
logical utterances of John C. Calhoun, furnish pleasure to 
but few modem readers. This has been the fate of 
most spoken and written discourse on political subjects 
since the world began, for each generation has its own 
politics to consider, and speeches, as a rule, seem cold and 
lifeless when the circiunstances that occasioned them are 
forgotten and when the voice and action of the speaker 
that gave them Ufe are matters of tradition only. The 
names of Prentiss, Hayne, Yancey, Rufus Choate, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Garrison, Greeley, Benton, Legare, Stephens, 
Simmer, and many others are important to the student of 
politics and would deserve consideration in any account 
of the intellectual achievements of America; but the 
student of literature finds only two distinctively public 
men of this remarkably interesting poUtical epoch to 
whose writings a fairly high literary quaUty attaches. 
It is almost needless to say that these are Daniel Webster 
(1782-1852) and Abraham Lincoln (1809-65). 

To tell the story of Webster's life would be almost 
equivalent to abridging a long period of American history. 

New Hampshire can claim the credit of being 
^eer ' ^® birthplace; Massachusetts made him her 

representative in both houses of Congress, 
thus furnishing the stage for his genius ; the entire Republic 
derived benefit from his labours as a patriot and statesman, 
and delight from his trimnphs as a lawyer and orator. In 
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1818, his argument before the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington in the famous Dartmouth College Case placed him 
at the head of American advocates and expounders of 
the Constitution. From 1820 to 1830, he added to his 
fame by commemorative orations such as that delivered 
on the deaths of Jefferson and John Adams. In the last- 
named year he delivered 
the greatest of his forensic 
speeches in his celebrated 
"Reply to Hayne." He 
won this famous senatorial 
contest not so much by the 
solidity of his arguments as 
by the prophetic fervour of 
his deep, broad patriotism, 
and he became the hope of 
the upholders of the Union 
and the idol of thousands 
of his fellow Whigs. Twenty 
years later, by his " Seventh 
of March Speech," he 

showed that he could not keep pace with the radical abo- 
litionists, and his popularity decUned, particularly in New 
England. Yet his career, although marred by personal 
weaknesses, had been consistent and worthy of the hom- 
age it had received, nor has the lapse of years appreciably 
diminished, even if it has not enhanced, his fame. 

We are strictly concerned, however, only with his place 

in American literature. This, according to many readers 

and critics, is very high, some persons not 

Uter^are hesitating to rank him with Demosthenes 

and Cicero and Burke. Others, waiving the 

question how far the respective powers of eloquence of 
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past orators may be profitably compared, urge that in the 
history of culture Webster's writings can never rank with 
those of Cicero, that they are inferior in philosophic grasp 
to those of Burke, that they must yield in literary impor- 
tance, especially in point of style, to those of the great 
French Bishop, Bossuet. The matter cannot be settled 
and need not be pursued ; but the reader who is interested 
in it may profitably ask himself whether Webster's works 
are actually read as frequently and extensively as those 
of indisputably great men of letters are wont to be. For 
our present purposes it is better to emphasise the patriotic 
fire, the dignity, the power of such orations as that on the 
la3dng of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill monument 
and of such senatorial speeches as the "Reply to Hayne." 
The speeches in prosecution of the murderers of Captain 
White and in defence of the Kennistons are models of 
clear exposition and reveal Webster's ability to stir the 
emotions of the average man. At least a fair proportion 
of his writings may be regarded as having already become 
classic for his countrymen, and his entire works will con- 
tinue to possess interest and importance to the student. 
So much can scarcely be said of many men of letters, and 
Webster has in addition his wide-spread fame as an orator 
and a statesman. 

Lincoln's fame as a man and a statesman is even more 
than Webster's a cherished possession of his countrymen 

and of the world at large, and he stands little 
Lincoln. 

in need of the praise that belongs to the suc- 
cessful writer. His two inaugurals and his Gettysburg 
Address are, however, couched in such flawlessly simple 
prose and deal with memorable subjects with such intel- 
lectual and emotional power that they have secured him a 
place in American literature to which assuredly he did not 
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aspire. Nor were these utterances dependent for their 
value mainly upon the occasions that called them forth. 

They represented, on the con- 
trary, what a man great in char- 
acter and in mental endowments 
could achieve through his devo- 
tion to truth and goodness, his 
knowledge of the people and 
their ways, his absorption of the 
culture afforded by a few great 
books like the Bible and the 
works of Shakespeare. The 
merits of style and substance 
thus acquired are to be seen, not 
merely in the three classic pieces 
just mentioned, but also in Lin- 
coln's letters, in his debates with Douglas, and, conspic- 
uously, in the clear and brave address delivered at the 
Cooper Union, New York city, in 1860. 

It should be remembered furthermore that the humane 
and wholesome qualities 
that make 
Lincoln's writ- 
ings and fame 
so precious an inheritance 
of the American people 
are, on the whole, the 
qualities that characterise 
the books and writers that 
are most typical of Amer- 
ica and most popular with 

Americans. Franklin and Cooper and Longfellow and 
Whittier are products of American democracy and repre- 
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sent it in their respective ways much as Lincoln does in 
his. Emerson in his essays on conduct, and Lowell in 
his odes and his Biglow Papers, Bryant in his moralising, 
and Irving in his sentiment, draw much of the force of 
their appeal from their sympathy with the masses of 
their countrymen. An exceptionally endowed genius like 
Poe, who derives his strength from the atmosphere of 
romance rather than from the soil of his native land, 
only proves more clearly, because he is such an excep- 
tion, the close connection between American democracy 
and American literature which the writings of Lincoln 
and Franklin and the other authors just named abim- 
dantly illustrate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR CHAPTER X 

A. For General and Special Works and Anthologies, 

see the Bibliography at the end of Chapter I. 

B. Helps for Further Study.— For specimens of early 
American humour, see the actor-editor W. E. Burton's Cydo- 
pcBdia of Wit and Humour (2 vols., 1858). Haweis's American 
Humanists (1882) discusses those humorists whose fame crossed 
the Atlantic. For a discussion much fuller than that given in 
this chapter, see Trent's "A Retrospect of American Humour" 
in The Century for November, 1901. Charles Farrar Browne's 
Complete Works, with a memoir by Melville D. Landon, better 
known as the humorist " Eli Perkins, " appeared in 1875. For 
the historians, see J. F. Jameson, The History of Historical 
Writing in America (1891). For Sparks, see his Life and Writ- 
ings, edited by H. B. Adams (2 vols., 1893). The best edition 
of Presoott is that by John Foster Kirk (16 vols., 1870-74). 
See also the biography by Ticknor (1864), and that by RoUo 
Ogden (American Men. of Letters, 1904). Motley's histories 
may be had in a uniform edition of nine volumes. See his 
Letters, edited by G. W. Curtis (2 vols., 1889), and the Memoir 
by O. W. Holmes (1879). There are several uniform editions 
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Letters, 1904). For Ticknor, see his Life, Letters, etc. (2 vols., 
1876). Many of Grant White's later books are still in print, 
as well as his two editions of Shakespeare. Whipple's works 
may be had in a uniform edition (9 vols.). G. W. Curtis's early 
works were collected in five volumes in 1856. His Orations and 
Addresses were edited by C. E. Norton (3 vols., 1894). Four 
collections of his various essays and studies are dated 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1898. See also the biography by Edward Gary 
(American Men of Letters, 1894) and Letters to John S, Dtoight 
(1898). Webster's works were published in six volumes in 
1851. There have been several volumes of his selected speeches, 
e. g., those edited by Whipple (1879) and by A. J. George (1893). 
A collection of his letters appeared in 1902, and a new edition 
of his works in 1903-1904. See the biographies by George 
Ticknor Curtis (2 vols., 1870), by H. C. Lodge (American States- 
men, 1883), and by J. B. McMaster (1902). Lincoln's complete 
works were edited by Nicolay and* Hay (2 vols., 1894), the 
authors of the most elaborate life of the great President (10 
vols., 1890). For the lives and works of other statesmen, see 
Channing and Hart's Guide to American History. 



CHAPTER XI 

LATTBB-DAY WBTTEBS (1866-1004) 

It is obviously a very difficult, if not an impossible, task 
to view in the proper perspective the history or the litera- 
Oritidsm of ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ period in which we live. Some 
contempo- knowledge of the outlines of both is, however, 
rarias. necessary, and this may be obtained in a 

fairly satisfactory manner, provided we do not demand 
a thoroughly critical treatment of matters about which 
there can be as yet no settled judgments, or even well- 
defined opinions. To attempt, for example, to say 
whether our living minor poets will appear any more 
important in 1950 than the minor poets of half a century 
ago appear to-day would be rather rash; it is not in the 
least rash to say that the average minor poet of the 
present time shows a far greater knowledge of the tech- 
nical resources of his art than his predecessor of 1850 dis- 
played. In like manner, it is plain that latter-day writers 
of fiction, whether they be realists or romancers, pro- 
duce more artistic work on the whole than their fore- 
runners did, that the short>-story has become a better de- 
fined and a more widely practised form of art, that his- 
torians and scholars and critics have grown to be more 
exact in their methods, that the number of competent 
writers and commendable books on any given subject 
has increased in an almost startling fashion. 

This is but another way of saying that we are living in 
220 
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an age of literary self-consciousness, and that the desire 
for personal distinction and the spread of education, 

which have so greatly affected American so- 
■eioiui'affe' ^^^ *^^ business life, have also had a strong 

influence upon the evolution of American 
literature. It would have been strange indeed if that 
literature had not borne in many ways the impress of the 
great age of industrial and territorial expansion that fol- 
lowed the civil war. The new South and the new West 
demanded and f oimd Uterary expression for their thoughts 
and feelings. Our great war and our completion of a 
himdred years of national life made us take more interest 
both in our past and in our present condition; hence there 
was a renascence of historical and biographical studies 
and a wide-spread production of tales and novels descrip- 
tive of Ufe in the various States. 

It has been an age of mechanical improvements and of 
growing wealth ; in consequence, newspapers, magazines, 

and books have been produced in large quan- 
p nMiaiiiitg tities and at very low prices and have found 

an astonishingly large number of purchasers in 
all classes of society. Cheap but often very good news- 
papers and magazines flourish beside more expensive ones, 
ephemeral novels stand on the shop shelves side by side 
with reprints of classical works and with learned treatises, 
pvblishers vie with one another in securing the work of 
e\ery available author; yet there seems to be a market for 
it all. New York has become the literary as well as the 
commercial centre of the country ; but the republic is so 
large that other great cities publish quantities of books 
and literary groups of merit are found throughout the 
country from Maine to California. 

Whether these changes have exerted in the main a benef- 
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icent influence upon literature is another matter. More 

men and women may write better; more adequately good 

books may be published to-day than was the 

of literatui^ ^^® ^*y ^^^^ *So; but the age may leave 
less for posterity to admire than our more 
primitive grandfathers bequeathed. The homogeneous 
New England of the Transcendentalists may have pro- 
duced more great writers and books than the whole hete- 
rogeneous country in its age of expansion may transmit 
to posterity. Truly great literature may be an aristo- 
cratic rather than a democratic product. We will hope 
not, and shall do well to indulge in little or no theorizing 
on the subject. On the contrary, let us be grateful for 
the literary advantages we enjoy in reading the good 
books of our contemporaries, and let us remember' that 
both in England and on the Continent conditions very 
similar to ours prevail in the world of letters. The dis- 
parity so long evident between the literary production 
of Great Britain and that of America has almost ceased to 
exist, so far as the work of the immediate present is con- 
cerned. The mere fact that a book was written in Eng- 
land no longer gains it readers in America; indeed, the 
American public prefers the works of native authors. If 
the epoch in which we Uve has done nothing more than to 
make the literary independence of America an accom- 
pUshed fact, it will be memorable in the history of Ameri- 
can literature. 

The writers and books of the modern epoch being so 
varied and numerous, a preliminary glance over the field 
A fflance ^ ^ covered ought to prove serviceable. We 
over tlie perceive at once that many of the most im- 

**^*' portant books of the thirty years following 

the close of the civil war were written by authors who had 
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previously become famous and whom we have treated 
in former chapters. Thus, for example, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Hohnes, Lowell, Whitman, Taylor, Mrs. 
Stowe, and many others continued writing — some of them 
into the last decade of the nineteenth century. During 
and shortly before the war a few writers who have since 
gained wide reputations made their modest beginnings. 
Among these were Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, John Townsend Trowbridge, William 
Dean Howells, Louisa M. Alcott, Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, the ver- 
satile Charles Godfrey Leland, and Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton. By 1870, the lover of nature and books, John 
Burroughs, the historians Henry C. Lea and John Fiske, 
the poets Emma Lazarus, Sidney Lanier, and Edward 
Rowland Sill, and the multifariously successful author 
of "The Man Without a Country," the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, together with 
the humorist-novelists 
Samuel L. Clemens, Bret 
Harte, and Frank R. Stock- 
ton had won the attention of 
readers or had tried to win it. 
Between 1870 and 1880, the 
names of Helen Hunt Jackson 

H«rwrit«. ("H. H.»), Celia 
of tlie seven- Thaxter, John 
**•"• Hay, "Joaquin" 

Miller, and Richard Watson 
Gilder were added to the roll 
of American poets; Edward 
Eggleston, destined to end as a learned historian of colo- 
nial life, commenced his career with his popular story of 
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Indiana, The Hoosier Schoolmaster; Henry Adams and 
Moses Coit Tyler entered upon their work as investigators 
of the history of American politics and literature respect- 
ively; Horace Howard Furness began his truly monu- 
mental New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare; Charles 
Dudley Warner won many friends by his kindly humour; 
and the ever-swelling ranks of the writers of fiction were 
enlarged by the advents of the public favourites Edward 
Payson Roe and General Lew Wallace, of the subtle 
Henry James, Jr., of Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Miss Sarah Ome Jewett, and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, as well as of George W. Cable and Robert Grant, to 
name no others. 

Between 1880 and 1890, the number of new names of 
more or less importance becomes really formidable, and 
New writers ^^® would feel sorry for the future historian 
of the of our literature, but for the fact that time is 

®^ *'• sure to do a great deal of winnowing for him. 

A few of these names will suffice to show the productive- 
ness of the decade. James Schouler and John Bach Mc- 
Master wrote the first volumes of their elaborate histories 
of the United States under the Constitution, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge also pubUshed 
historical works ; Thomas R. Lounsbury, Willam C. Brown- 
ell, and Brander Matthews began their work as critics; 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Henry Van Dyke also laid the 
basis of their popularity in critical writings; George 
Edward Woodberry joined them and soon attached him- 
self as well to the new poets represented by Henry C. 
Bunner, James Whitcomb Riley, and Miss Edith Thomas; 
Phillips Brooks reached through his printed sermons 
many who could not listen to his eloquence; finally Joel 
Chandler Harris and Richard Malcolm Johnston depicted 
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life in Georgia, Thomas Nelson Page described Old Vir- 
ginia, Miss Mary N. Murfree drew attention to the pictur- 
esque mountaineers of Tennessee, Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
(later Mrs. Freeman) painted prim New England scenes and 
characters, and Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell and Francis Marion 
Crawford began to give proofs of their versatile powers. 

Since 1890, nearly all the representatives of the ante- 
bellum period and some whose fame was entirely made 
after 1865 have passed away; but while their 
^^^^^ places have not been exactly filled, so large 
a number of new aspirants has come forward 
that the literary ranks present the appearance of an army 
rather than that of a select troop. It would be idle to try 
to exhaust the new names, but those of the poets Eugene 
Field, Richard Hovey, Edwin Markham, Lloyd Miffin, 
Madison Cawein, and William Vaughn Moody; of the 
historians James Ford Rhodes and Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan ; of the critics Professors Henry A. Beers, Barrett 
Wendell, and George Santayana; and of the novelists 
Henry B. Fuller, HamUn Garland, James Lane Allen, 
Mrs. Ruth McEnnery Stuart, Miss Elliott, Miss Glasgow, 
Mrs. Wiggin, Harold Frederic, Richard Harding Davis, 
Stephen Crane, Paul Leicester Ford, Owen Wister, and 
Winston Churchill will suffice to show that the energy 
with which the American people have sent their soldiers 
and traders throughout the world finds a counterpart in 
the active endeavours of their authors to cover the entire 
field of literature. 

Whatever may be the precise ranking the future will 

give to our latter-day poets, there seems to be little reason 

_ to think that any one or any group of them 

The poets. . . 

will occupy so clearly defined a position of 

eminence as is awarded Bryant, the chief New England 
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poets, and Poe. The general poetic art of the period 
shows, however, as we have seen, a very considerable 
advance on that of the preceding generation, thanks 
partly to the example set by such poets as Longfellow, 
Lowell, and above all, Poe, partly to an augmented sense 
of the value of poetic form manifested throughout the 
world. The day of large subjects of universal interest 
treated with free creative power seems, on the other 
hand, to have passed for the time being, and in conse- 
quence of this fact as well as of the spread of fiction and the 
increased interest in science, modem poetry tends more 
and more to appeal to a limited class of readers. These 
love it with all the more intensity because it is compara- 
tively neglected by the masses, and hence the minor poet 
of to-day is not only likely to worship and exhibit his art 
far more than was the case with his brother of a generation 
ago, but he is probably surer of gaining a compact and 
appreciative audience. Thus it has come to pass that 
the last quarter of a century has seen both in England 
and in America a larger number of competent craftsmen 
polishing surprisingly good verses than could have been 
found before in any epoch. 

The number of poets living in 1904 whose careers began 
before the civil war is larger than one would at first sup- 
Edmimd pose. The oldest of those whose names are 

Clarence widely known is John Townsend Trowbridge 

Stedman. (born in 1827), who has just published his 
interesting reminiscences. Mr. Trowbridge, however, is 
chiefly known through his stories for young people, and 
must yield precedence to the poet-critic, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, and to that accomplished poet and writer of fic- 
tion, Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Mr. Stedman was bom in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in October, 1833. He began work 
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as a youthful newspaper editor, made his home in New 
York city in 1855, contributing to the Tribune and the 
Worldy was war correspondent for the latter journal, then 
engaged in financiering and became a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, where 
he held a seat from 1869 to 
1900. Thus it will be seen 
that, like Samuel Rogers, he 
was a "banker-poet"; but it- 
is plain that in his activities 
he is truly American and has 
few British analogues. He 
has found time, not merely 
to write many poems ranging 
from the charm and grace of 
"The Diamond Wedding" and 
of "Pan in WaU Street," to 
the power and true feeling of the tribute to Hawthorne, 
but also to compose volumes of criticism that have been 
both helpful and popular — Victorian Poets, Poets of Amer- 
ica, etc. — and to edit anthologies of modern British and 
American poetry that have illustrated both the good 
quality of current verse and their editor's unrivalled 
knowledge and appreciation of the work of his contem- 
poraries and juniors. Mr. Stedman is thus in a very 
true sense the poet's poet. 

The career of Mr. Aldrich has been more distinctively 
creative. He was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Thomas ^^ November, 1836, became a member of the 

BaUey Taylor-Stoddard coterie in New York, and 

* * wrote for magazines and newspapers. He 

gained popularity in 1855 by his "Ballad of Babie Bell," 
published several volumes of verse, and then removed to 
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Boston, where from the close of the civil war he did 
literary editing. His chief charge was The Atlantic 
Monthly, which he conducted from 1881 to 1890. He had 
meanwhile published his amusing and popular Story of a 
Bad Boy (1870) as well as Marjorie Daw and Other People 
and additional prose works. He had attempted the poetic 
drama, and had collected his verses in numerous volumes, 
which he later revised and rearranged with great care 
(1895). In recent years, while 
far from prolific, he has not been 
altogether silent. He is too close 
to us to be judged save in the 
most tentative way ; but we haz- 
ard little in saying that his care- 
fully wrought verse will probably 
outlast his agreeable prose. As 
a poet he yields to no American, 
at least, as a delicately minute 
artist. It has not been his for- 
O"^ QjJl^^^c V tune to produce such unique and 
definite impressions and influ- 
ences as Poe was enabled to do, but he has almost 
literally carved and polished small, flawless works of 
art that seem destined to be cherished as long as 
American poetry survives. He is above all successful 
in his quatrains — packing his four lines with meaning 
and burnishing them until they seem like perfect gems 
either of intense radiance or of deep glow. He has 
taken to heart the truth of his own lines: 

Great thoughts in crude, unshapely verse set forth 
Lose half their preciousness, and ever must. 
Unless the diamond with its own rich dust 
Be cut and polished, it seems little worth. 
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With Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Stedman may be conve- 
niently grouped a few other poets of well but not so long 
Q^^ established reputations. John Hay (bom in 

etubliflhed Indiana in 1838) — latterly the distinguished 
'**^***' Secretary of State — published his Pike County 

Ballads in 1871, and surely few writers have come closer 
to the popular heart than he did with "Jim Bludso" and 
* ' Little Breeches. " Cincin- 
natus Hiner Miller (born in 
Indiana in 1841), better 
known as " Joaquin " Miller, 
turned his early experiences 
in Central America and on 
the Pacific Coast to account 
in volumes of poetry that at 
first attracted British rather 
than American readers, and 
are certainly, with all their 
faults of style, memorable as 
early attempts to utter in 
verse the large and vigorous 

aspirations of the West. Richard Watson Gilder (bom 
in New Jersey in 1844) stands in complete contrast with 
Miller so far as the form and substance of his thoughtful, 
carefully wrought verses are concerned; but in his quiet 
strength he is as completely an American product as any 
unfettered denizen of mountain or prairie. More than 
any other of our later poets Mr. Gilder has furthered in 
his writings and by his other labours, especially as editor 
of The Century magazine, the cause of political reform. 
He is the ideal *'good citizen" and is all the better poet 
in consequence. 

If to the names of these living poets of the North and 
16 
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West we could add the name of Sidney Lanier, one of the 
most pathetic pages in the history of American literature 
would not need to be written. By his sad 
earhT years d^^th, however, renown has perhaps come to 
him earlier than it would otherwise have done ; 
for many readers of the past twenty years have not hesi- 
tated to declare him the greatest of our latter-day poets, 
if not the most significant figure in recent American liter- 
ature. We are not called on here to reckon with these 
claims, but we are called on to honour the man. He was 
born in Macon, Georgia, February 3, 1842, and had just 
graduated and begun teaching 
when the civil war broke out. 
He volunteered early, served 
as a blockade-runner, was im- 
prisoned and developed pulmo- 
nary disease. After the war he 
was doomed to labour at uncon- 
genial employments while cher- 
ishing hopes of artistic success 
which his passion for music and 
his bent for literature warranted, 
but which his lack of means and 
his bad health discouraged. In 1867, he tried his hand 
at a story of army life entitled Tiger Lilies, but it was 
a failure. His health growing worse, he gave up the 
law practice he had had with his father and spent a 
winter in Texas. Then, realising how precarious was his 
hold on life and boldly resolving to test his powers and 
give the world the best that was in him, he settled in 
Baltimore in 1873 as first flute in the Peabody Orchestra. 
Years of most heroic labour followed. The fine reflec- 
tive lyric "Corn," published in 1875, won him friends, 
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chief among whom was Bayard Taylor. The next year 
he wrote a "Cantata" for the Centennial Exposition, and 
« -. * y^fl-r later a volume of his poems was issued. 

His BtXXUUuM* 

Meanwhile, he was making extensive studies 
in English literature, especially in the earlier periods, and 
was considering the relations of poetry and music. This 
justified his appointment, in February, 1879, as Lec- 
turer on English literature in the newly established Johns 
Hopkins University. It also justifies his admirers in 
asserting that Lanier's mind was peculiarly sensitive to 
the intellectual and artistic tendencies of his time, and 
that, if he had hved, he would have received the honours 
due to pioneers in new movements. But, although his 
lectureship brought permanent fruit in his suggestive 
Science of English Verse and in his less valuable but still 
significant volume The English Novel, the labours it in- 
volved did much to exhaust his sUght stock of strength. 
Brave to the last, he planned and issued some books for 
boys and composed highly wrought lyrical and descriptive 
poems; but in 1881 he was forced to seek the mountain 
health resorts of North Carolina. All was in vain, and on 
September 7 he died as nobly as he had lived. 

A memoir with a more complete edition of his poems 
was soon issued, and from time to time other volumes 

containing letters, essays, and lectures have 
^^^growing j^^^ added, so that the mass of his works is 

now fairly large. The number of his eulo- 
gistic critics and devoted readers has steadily increased 
both in America and in England until the permanence of 
his poetic fame seems assured. Whether or not his 
genius was not too exclusively musical, whether the sense 
of mastery ever replaced completely that of effort in his 
verse, these and other questions will doubtless be asked 
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for some time to come, and no one can be sure what the 
final answers will be. But the most exigent criticism can 
scarcely demand that "Corn," "My Springs," "The 
Marshes of Glynn," and several other poems should cease 
to be reckoned among the treasures of American poetry; 
and surely the memory of such a life as Lanier's can never 
be less than precious to his countrymen. He was not 
merely a true scholar and poet; he was a brave man who 
obeyed his own injunction: 

"Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain not thou, O heart; for these 

Bank in the current of the will 
To uses, arts, and charities." 

Lanier is but one of many finely gifted poets who did 
not live long enough to sing their full souk out, or else 
Othar poets ^^^^ temperamentally prevented from so 
no longer doing and died without the world's plaudits. 
^"'** Among these may be mentioned Edward 

Rowland Sill (1841-87), a native of Connecticut, who 
taught literature in California and elsewhere. His quiet 
poetry attracted little notice during his life, but it has 
steadily won its way with thoughtful readers, who have 
also welcomed a volume of his prose. In this group 
belong that true disciple of Horace and lover of children, 
Eugene Field (1850-95), who was much more than a 
humorous Chicago journahst, and Henry Cuyler Bunner 
(1855-96), better known during his short life as editor of 
Piu:k and as a writer of fiction than as a delicate lyric 
poet. A more aspiring poet than these was Richard 
Hovey (1864-1900), whose poetic dramas based upon the 
Arthurian legend, to say nothing of his songs and more 
elaborate lyrics, seemed to many to give promise of a 
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distinguished career. But perhaps the most remarkable 
members of this group are four women. Emma Lazarus 
(1849-87) of New York, a Jewess of Portuguese extraction, 
who wrote with power upon themes connected with her 
race and deserves remembrance as a poetic dramatist and 
translator; Celia Thaxter (1836-94), poet of the rugged 
New England coast; Emily Dickinson (1830-66), a woman 
of genius, who lived in seclusion at Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, her formless but deeply thoughtful poetry appear- 
ing only after her death; and finally, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son (1831-85), whose work in verse and prose deserves 
more consideration than can be given it here. 

Mrs. Jackson was Miss Helen Maria Fiske, who, like Miss 

Dickinson, was born at Amherst, but whose Mfe was far 

from being that of a recluse. She married 

•*H. H." 

early Captain Hunt, then twelve years after 
his death took as her second husband a resident of Colo- 
rado. Her Verses appeared during her widowhood; a 
second volume of poetry was 
issued shortly after her marriage 
to Mr. Jackson; her later Uter- 
ary work was mainly in the 
form of fiction. Her interest in 
the Mission Indians of California 
led to a book of protest against 
the Government's treatment of 
its wards and also to the pop- 
ular novel Ramona^ a work 
noble in conception though /^a£u,^^P-^>^.^^^cM^ 
scarcely in execution. In the 

general range and quality of her poetry, "H. H.," as she 
signed herself, takes a very high, if not the highest rank 
among the American women who have written verse in 
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a period distinguished for the number of talented women 
it has given to the service of literature. "A Last Prayer," 
and ''Habeas Corpus," her last poem, would deserve in- 
clusion in a most rigorously compiled anthology of medi- 
tative verse. 

Criticism of such contemporaries as Professor Wood- 
berry, Mr. Edwin Markham, Mr. Mifflin, Mr. Moody, Mr. 
C. L. Moore, Mr. Cawein and others is not so 
SS?JLu. important as a cordial recognition of the ser- 
vice they render the cause of pure literature 
by their devotion to the art they have felt called to pursue. 
Such devotion, praiseworthy in any age, is particularly 
worthy of honour and emulation in a period when the 
rewards of popularity and pecuniary gains go m increasing 
measure to the purveyors of what is most aptly denomi- 
nated light literature. It is proper enough that poetry 
should be its own reward, it is right and natural enough 
that it should no longer hold its prestige over prose, since 
it has ceased to deal with life in a large, universal way. 
But these facts do not excuse the utter indifference of 
thousands to an art that has never before been more 
gracefully or more reverently practised, nor should they 
lessen our gratitude to the artists who pursue their ideals, 
although deprived in a considerable measure of that 
public sympathy which was as the breath of life to the 
master singers of the past. It is not to be believed that 
sympathy with our poets will ever become extinct among 
us; but it is well to remind ourselves that permanent excel- 
lence is not to be expected of any art the existence of 
which is merely tolerated by the general public. 

It is a commonplace of criticism that whatever popu- 
larity has been lost by poetry has been gained — and in 
over-measure — by fiction. It is equally obvious that dur- 
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ing the sixties, seventies, and eighties more or less minute 

studies of life in various centres constituted the main 

work of American novelists — in other words, 
Fiction. 

that realistic local fiction was popular — but 

that in the nineties there was a reaction in favour of 
romance, especially of the historical variety, colonial and 
Revolutionary themes being preferred. It is furthermore 
plain that toward the end of the modem period every 
section of the country had produced competent novelists, 
that American fiction was more in demand than that pro- 
duced abroad, that large sales of favourite books became 
so familiar as to excite no surprise, and that fears began 
to be entertained lest the quantities of novels put forth 
with sensational advertising by competing publishers 
should almost swamp good books of every kind. We 
may refrain from speculating on what the future of the 
novel will be when youths fresh from college dash ofiP 
volumes which publishers accept and grey-headed men 
and women actually read, just as we may refrain from 
criticism or even mention of half a hundred novelists of 
at least fair ability. The future will take care of itself, 
and the uncriticised novelists will get themselves read. 
It is well, however, to remark that, while the art of fiction 
has shown great improvement, particularly in the depart- 
ment of the short story, it is not in the least likely that the 
rank and file of our successful novelists are any more 
destined to achieve lasting fame than their predecessors 
of sixty years ago. 

If we ask ourselves what American writers of fiction 

during the modem period have rivalled 
Twain." Cooper and Poe in appealing to foreign as 

well as to native readers, we shall probably 
name first the great humorist who is fortunately still liv- 
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ing, and the story-teller of early California who has only 
recently died. Samuel Langhorne Clemens was bom in 
Missouri in 1835, became eariy a printer and a pilot on the 
Mississippi, tried mining and editing in Nevada and later 
in CaUf ornia, delivered humorous lectures in the West, and 
in 1867 laid the foundations of his fame by his inimitable 
Jumping Frog, Two years later his amusing account of 
a tour of Europe and the East — The Innocents Abroad — 

placed him at the head of all 
American humorists, but this 
book and one or two others 
probably did his reputation 
harm in so far as they tended 
to obscure perception of the 
fact that with the pubUcation 
of T?ie Adventures of Tom Savh 
yer in 1876, "Mark Twain" 
ceased to be primarily a hu- 
morist and became one of the 
j^i^ft^(^ ^^!<-^r-zz.^ greatest living writers of the 

fiction of blended humour, ad- 
*::— -^ • venture, and realistic descrip- 

tion of characters and places. The more serious and 
gentle side of his nature was shown in the romance of 
Edward VI's time entitled Tfie Prince and the Pauper, 
pubUshed in 1882, and two years later he reached the 
zenith of his career in the admirable story of* life in the 
Mississippi Valley entitled The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, a sequel to Tom Sawyer, 

Then unfortunately he became partner in a publishing 
house that failed and involved him in heavy debts. Like 
Walter Scott before him, he went bravely to work to dis- 
charge these obligations and by dint of lecturing through- 
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out the world and writing numerous books he was at 
last able to pay every dollar. That some of the work of 

this period is scarcely worthy of his talents 
earaer ^ * ^^* ^^ small consequence in view of 

the cheerful heroism with which he faced dis- 
aster. During the past few years he has bravely faced 
much public disapprobation in order to express his own 
disapproval of the foreign poUcy of the country he loves 
as dearly and has honoured as signally as any of his con- 
temporaries. It is to the credit of the American people 
that nothing he has lately written/ whether censorious 
or laboriously humorous, has diminished the affection 
and respect in which they hold him and his work. So 
thoroughly American a career and two such masterpieces 
as Tom Sawyer and HvMeberry Finn seem to assure 
"Mark Twain/' if not Mr. Clemens, an abiding reputation 
not surpassed by that of any of his fellow writers of the 
modern period. 

The eariy career of Francis Bret Harte (1839-1902) 
was not unlike that of Mr. Clemens. He was bom in 

Albany, New York, went to California when 
Bret Harte. 

he was fifteen, taught school, engaged in min- 
ing, became a printer and a writer for newspapers.* Then 

1 It hu been obsenred — notably bj ProfesBor Beers — ^that in the 
main the anthon who succeeded the New England school in popu- 
larity and influence were self-educated men. Of late the academic 
type of author has been apparently gaining the upper hand. Culture 
works for homogeneity; hence the spread of literature produced by 
academically trained writers may counteract some of the bad effects 
produced upon author and book by the heterogeneous character of our 
national life— effects seen in the crudeness and flaccid commonplace- 
ness of many popular productions, whether we consider their form or 
their substance of thought and sentiment On the other hand, a more 
classic type of literature may be, perhaps, obtained only at the loss of 
raciness and originality not well to be spared. 
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he held offices, in particular that of secretary to the 
United States branch mint from 1864 to 1870. During 
this period he wrote some of his most himiorous verses, 
such as ''The Society Upon the Stanislaus,*' and also be- 
gan to edit The Overland Monthly (1868). In the second 
number of this he inserted **The Luck of Roaring Camp" 
and in the third what is perhaps his most famous story, 
*'The Outcasts of Poker Flat." These and such tales as 

''Tennessee's Partner" speedily 
established his reputation. In 
1870, his famous poem "Plain 
Language from Truthful Jeems," 
better known as "The Heathen 
Chinee," marked the culmination 
of his career as a humorous poet. 
Then, after a year's work as a pro- 
fessor of literature, he went to 
New York and supported himself 
by lecturing and writing for mag- 
azines. After this he spent several 
years abroad in consular duties, 
and finally made his home in Lon- 
don — ^his writings losing power, according to some critics, 
because of his long severance from the land and people 
he best understood. Whether this be true or not, there 
can be no doubt that he was regarded in Europe as one of 
the most able and distinctively national of American 
writers, and that many readers continued to enjoy the 
numerous products of his prolific imagination. His 
short tales were generally better received than his long 
novel Gabriel Conroy, and it was felt that his heroes and 
heroines were more interesting when mingling with the 
miners and gamblers of California than when associating 
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William Dean 
Howells. 



with more outwardly respectable people in American and 
English fashionable circles of society. To name here 
even one out of every five of his volumes would be tedious; 
but it may be said with confidence that few people have 
ever found tedious a tale of Bret Harte's in which Jack 
Hamlin and Colonel Starbottle make their appearance. 

Without doubt the most widely discussed of recent 
American novelists and the one who has probably taken 

his art most seriously 

is William Dean 

Howells, the most 
representative of our men of 
letters since Lowell. He was 
born in Ohio in 1837, learned 
to set type on his father's news- 
paper, and was an editor by the 
time he was twenty-one. In 
1860, he published with John 
James Piatt, a genuine poet of 
the Middle West who is still liv- 
ing, a volume entitled Poems of 

Two Friends, He has since published verses, but has 
not specially cultivated this phase of his talents. From 
1861 to 1865 he was consul at Venice and shortly after he 
caught the ear of the public by his excellent descriptive 
books, Venetian Ldfe and Italian Journeys. Then he 
turned to his real life work — the writing of fiction of a 
minutely realistic type. He described every-day life with 
the faithfulness of the great French and Russian real- 
ists, in a style of much grace, flexibihty, and precision. 
Their Wedding Journey appeared in 1871, the year in 
which he began a decade's connection with The Atlantic 
Monthly as its editor. 
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Then, with a reputation based on a goodly number of 
novels, among them The Lady of the Aroostook, Mr. How- 
ells removed to New York, where for a while 
Hew^^^^ he edited a department in Harper's Magazine. 
This gave him occasion to cultivate the art of 
criticism which he has since used with much effect both 
to expound his own theories of fiction and to express his 
cordial good will to younger writers. Meanwhile he had 
written Uttle comedies, and novels which to many readers 
seem the high-water marks of his career — notably The 
Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), a strikingly faithful study 
of the evolution of a self-made man, and A Hazard of New 
Fortunes (1889), probably the most successful attempt to 
represent in fiction the complex life of the American 
metropoUs. The fifteen years just passed have witnessed 
no diminution of his energy. Novels, volumes of remi- 
niscences, critical essays, have followed one another in 
rapid succession to the pleasure and profit of the admirers 
who have remained constant to him in spite of the reac- 
tion toward romance and less carefully studied realism. 
Even those writers who do not adhere to his canons of 
art and criticism nevertheless owe him much for lessons 
of technic that have rendered their work more accept- 
able to a better trained reading pubUc. That he has 
pubUshed in the course of his life a number of volumes 
that will scarcely outlive him, Mr. Ho wells would be 
the first to admit; that his best books give a picture 
of Ufe in our modern period more faithful than can 
be found anywhere else, he would be too modest to 
affirm; but at least some students of our literature 
can be found who are willing to affirm it for him. 
They will affirm further that no other recent Ameri- 
can writer of fiction has listened so keenly and so 
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Hanry James. 



S3mfipathetically to the rising murmurs of the tide of 
social reform. 

Closely associated with Mr. Howells in the public mind 
is a writer whom he loves to champion in spite of radical 
differences between them. This is Henry 
James, son of an extremely subtle metaphy- 
sician and theologian of the same name, and brother of 
the distinguished psychologist, Prof. William James of 
Harvard. He was born in New York in 1843, was edu- 
cated abroad, studied law at Har- 
vard, and then turned to writing 
sketches and essays for the mag- 
azines. His career as a novelist 
began in 1875 and has been stead- 
ily prosecuted since. Much of his 
life has been passed abroad, lat- 
terly in London, of which he has 
become a permanent resident. Like 
Mr. Howells, he is an analyst of 
character, a critic, a careful stylist, 
and a disciple of the French and 
Russian novelists. He differs from 
his friend in carrying all these 
qualities to extremes and in preferring international 
themes, or, more exactly, in giving a European — latterly 
an EngUsh — setting to his story, introducing American 
characters, and watching and interpreting the social 
phenomena resulting from the contact of the new civiliza- 
tion with the old. 

If it were necessary to describe Mr. James's books by 
using a single word — that word would be "subtle." 
Some persons might prefer "enigmatic'' or 
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"obscure," but although his later style has 
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become involved beyond all measure, although some of 
his books suggest the idea of one prolonged metaphor, 
although he has recently chosen to shadow rather than to 
body forth his characters and his plots, nevertheless the 
patient reader will find that every page gives evidence of 
having been composed by a thinker and observer of rare 
intellect and of sensitive perceptions. Whether he would 
not have gained, if, Uke Mr. Howells, he had been willing 
to study his countrymen in their own homes, is a question 
which it is idle to debate. He has chosen his line of work 
and by such stories as Daisy Miller (1878) and such novels 
as The Portrait of a Lady (1881), The Bostonians (1886), 
T?ie Tragic Muse (1890) — perhaps his masterpiece — The 
Awkward Age (1899) and The Wings of the Dove (1902) 
he has won an audience of intense admirers. That this 
audience is limited, and that its members are regarded 
with sympathetic solicitude by their friends, cannot be 
denied ; but such was for a long time the position occupied 
by the admirers of Robert Browning. And whatever we 
may say of Mr. James's fiction, there should be but one 
opinion as to the exceptional brilliancy of his criticism, 
whether in volumes of essays or in such a searching mono- 
graph as his Hawthorne in the English Men of Letters, 

To discuss, even on the inadequate scale adopted in the 
case of the novelists just treated, a tithe of the fairly im- 
portant writers of fiction of the modern period 
novelistB would stretch this chapter beyond all proper 

bounds. The strange inventiveness and play- 
ful humour of Frank R. Stockton (1834-1902) ; the abund- 
ant and well-sustained narrative power of Marion Crawford 
(1854- ) ; the finished pictures of creole life given by Mr. 
Cable (1844- ); the unique negro folk-lore collected by 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris (1848- ) in his "Uncle 
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Remus" stories, and the humours of Georgia life de- 
picted by Mr. Harris and the late Colonel Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston (1822-98), author of the DvJcesborough 
Tales; the delineations of negro character and the pic- 
tures of Virginia in Reconstruction times furnished by Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page (1853- ); the idealistic vein of 
Mr. James Lane Allen (1849- ); the skilful exploita- 
tion of the mountaineers of Tennessee and Kentucky 
conducted by Miss Murfree (1850- ) and Mr. John 
Fox; the faithful New England studies of Miss Jewett 
(1849- ) and Mrs. Freeman (1862- ), to name no 
others; the pictures of the Prairie States by Mr. Hamlin 
Gariand (1860- ); — ^these are topics about which one 
can hear and read every day, and upon which the critic 
of the future will be able to discoiurse with more im- 
partiality than is attainable at present. To the same 
critic must be left the valuation of the singularly varied 
literary gifts of the eminent medical specialist, Dr. Weir 
Mitchell of Philadelphia (1829- ), and of the romances 
of writers who are his friendly rivals although young 
enough in many cases to be his grandchildren — such 
writers as Miss Mary Johnston (1870- ) and Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill (1871- ). Nor can one forecast the 
future of fiction in general any better than one can the 
final reputation of this or that popular novelist. Serious 
treatises on the novel and the short-story and courses 
of fiction in colleges and universities seem on the one 
hand to give this form of literature a higher standing 
than it has ever had. On the other hand, the multi- 
plicity of sensational successes, the almost total lack of 
intellectual power characteristic of many popular novels, 
the "machine-made** stamp that many of them bear 
instead of the sign-manual of the artist, make some people 
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fear that a flood of novels is not a truly fecundating sort 

of inundation. 

Our glance over the field showed us that while the 

novelists have clearly dominated the modern period the 

number of distinguished miscellaneous writ- 
Oriucuiii* 

ers — or sohd men of letters as we may call 

them, if we choose to make an invidious distinction — is 
on the whole very creditable. American scholarship has 
gained in exactness, and although in both classical and 
English studies philology has seemed to preponderate 
over belles-lettres, the careers of such scholars as Prof. 
Francis J. Child (1825-96), Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve 
(1831- ) and Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury (1838- 
) show that there is no reason to fear that the 
humaner side of learning will be neglected to a greater 
extent than is normally to be expected of a practically 
minded people. Latter-day American criticism, although 
practised by many widely popular writers like Mr. Mabie, 
Miss Repplier, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, can point to no 
commanding figure like that of Lowell, nor is it any nearer 
to attaining a consistent philosophy and adequate meth- 
ods than British criticism seems to be. It is couched in 
the form of detached essays or thorough monographs 
rather than in that of exhaustive treatises or monumental 
works. But as compared with the preceding generation 
the modern period has made a really striking advance in 
criticism. The level of newspaper and magazine review- 
ing is higher, a large number of technical journals furnish 
authoritative criticism of books coming within their 
purview, and at least ten good critical essays or books 
appear to every single one that was produced fifty years 
ago. The critics themselves are less provincial, less 
dependent upon foreign opinion, endowed with better 
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taste, and furnished with more learning than their fore- 
runners. That they have been more successful in the 
criticism of interpretation than in that of judgment is in 
part due to the fact that they have had to rely for readers 
upon a comparatively untrained pubUc. When that pub- 
lic is trained, the subtle criticism of a Henry James will be 
more widely read and comprehended, the merits and de- 
merits of Mr. Howells's critical theories will be more clearly 
understood, and the essays and volumes of such critics as 
Mr. Brownell, Professor Matthews, Mr. WilUam M. Paine, 
Professor Woodberry, Professor Santayana and Professor 
Beers will cease to be, in the main, the exclusive prop- 
erty of cultured coteries or of scholars and will be more 
influential in moulding public taste. 

Turning now to examine the condition of historical 
studies in our period we find that much that is true of 

criticism is true of them. Works of notable 
History. 

scholarship, such as Mr. Henry C. Lea's His- 
tory of the Inquisition of the Middle AgeSj have been pro- 
duced, methods of research have become more exact, his- 
torians have shown more and more independence in 
choosing American 1 hemes, the materials from which a 
knowledge of the nation's past may be gained have been 
immensely increased by the publication of documentary 
sources of information. But although such historians 
as Mr. Henry Adams and Mr. James Ford Rhodes have 
gained many readers for their volumes deaUng with 
special periods of American history, and although writers 
like Mr. James Breck Perkins continue with success the 
traditions of the older school founded by Irving, it can 
scarcely be held that latter-day historians have succeeded 
like Parkman in holding the balance even between his- 
tory as an art and history as a science. To too many 
17 
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able students of our past, original research into the mate- 
rials of history has seemed the essential thing and imagina- 
tive reconstruction of that past something to be neglected, 
if not positively eschewed. The public, however, has 
not thought this and never will. Hence it came to pass 
that the best-known historian of the modem period was 
the late John Fiske (1842-1901), who, after he turned from 
expounding the Spencerian philosophy to writing colonial 
and Revolutionary history, achieved wide popularity for 

his artistically planned and 
delightfully written volumes. 
In marked contrast with Fiske 
stood the learned cartographer 
and bibliographer Justin Win- 
sor (1831-97), who won the 
plaudits of scholars by his 
monographs and by his great 
editorial labours on the im- 
portant Narrative and CrUical 
History of America, That the 
ideals of accurate scholarship 
held by typical modern his- 
torians are worthy of the highest praise does not militate 
against the fact that the ideals of the historical artist 
are fully as noble and are absolutely essential to the 
existence of history as a branch of Uterature — that is, 
as a possession of the world at large and not of small 
groups of specialists. 

There are miscellaneous writers like the late Charles 
Dudley Warner (1829-1900), genial humorist, essayist, 
writer of thoughtful fiction, and above all 
through his gracious personality a reconciler 
of differences between the sections, upon whom it would 
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be pleasant to bestow more than a passing glance. The 
scholarly historian of colonial and Revolutionary litera- 
ture, the late Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler (1835-1900), also de- 
serves more than a word, and 
it would take pages to treat 
adequately the services of 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson (1823- ) in up- 
holding high ideals of national 
culture and in recounting and 
appraising the literary tri- 
lunph of New England during 
the great creative period of 
which he is almost the last survivor. There are also 
forms of literature, such as biography, well represented 
by the late Horace E. Scudder's James Russell Lowell 
and exceptionally valuable books like General Grant's 
MemoirSy that ought not to be 
passed over in silence. A dis- 
tinct school of writers primarily 
interested in nature has followed 
in the wake of Thoreau, and a lit- 
erature for and about children has 
been developed that makes the 
pioneer work of Alcott seem old- 
fashioned. But a chapter cannot 
be advantageously made to per- 
form the services of a volume, and 
everything must have an end. 
Let us conclude with the thought 
that although American literature during its compara- 
tively short life has produced no supreme authors like 
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Shakespeare and Milton, it can put forward the names of 
a fair number of secondary writers of authentic power 
and charm, can justly claim that its relative position 
among the literatures of the world has been advanced 
to an exceptional extent within the short space of two 
generations, and that no other modern literature has 
proved itself to be more adapted to the mental and 
aesthetic needs of an entire people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR CHAPTER XI 

A. For General and Special Works and Anthologies, see 

the Bibliography at the end of Chapter I. 

B. Helps for Further Study. — As a matter of course valua- 
ble critical material for the study of recent American literature 
is not easily secured. For criticism of many authors one must 
rely entirely upon magazine articles to which Poole's Index 
will furnish a clue, and for biographical facts upon appendices 
to such books as Stedman's American Anthology and upon 
compendiums such as Who's Who in America. A few volumes 
that will be found useful may, however, be mentioned. The 
closing chapters of Barrett Wendell's Literary History of America 
and of George E. Woodberry's America in Literature are full of 
suggestiveness. This may also be said of the same portion of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson's Reader's History of American 
Literature (1903). See also Henry C. Vedder's American Writers 
of To-day (1895) and William M. Baskervill's Southern Writers 
( 1 895 — second series, 1 903 ) . Higginson 's Contemporaries ( 1 899) 
contains essays on Lanier and Mrs. Jackson ("H. H."). Will- 
iam Hayes Ward's Memoir of Lanier was published with the 
collected Poems of the latter (1884), and is also to be found in a 
later edition. A good volume of Lanier's Select Poems was edited 
in 1895 by Prof. Morgan Callaway, Jr. This contains a useful 
bibliography. As stated in the text, several volumes of Lan- 
ier's posthumous writings have been published in recent years. 
Among them may be mentioned his Correspondence, his lec- 
tures on Shakespeare, and the volumes entitled Music and 
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Poetry (1898) and Retrospects and Prospects (1899). For Bret 
Harte see the biography by T. W. Pemberton (1903) and H. 
W. Bojrnton's sketch in Contemporary Men of Letters (1903). 
Mrs. James T. Fields has furnished the last-named series with a 
small book on Charles Dudley Warner (1904) and there is an 
English translation of a sketch of Colonel Higginson by Mme. 
Blanc. For many of the writers mentioned in this chapter as 
well as for their forerunners consult recent volumes of reminis- 
cences, especially those by W. D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge and 
R. H. Stoddard. An article by the present writer published in 
the Dial for May 1, 1900, deals in a general way with the literary 
work of the period from 1880 to the close of the nineteenth 
century. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

1608-1903' 

1608. Captain John Smith : A True Relation. [Milton bom.] 
1620. Bradford and Winslow began to write Mourt'a Rdation 

(published in 1622). 
1624. Captain John Smith: The General History of Virginia, 

New England, and the Summer Isles. [The first folio of 

Shakespeare appeared the year before.] 

1630, Bradford probably began to write his History of Plymr- 

outh Plantation. 
Winthrop probably began to write his History of New 
England. 

1631. Captain John Smith died. Michael Wigglesworth born. 

[Michael Drayiion died. Dryden bom.] 

1636. Harvard College fomided. 

1640. The Bay Psalm Book. [Corneille: Polyeucte.] 

1644. Roger Williams: The Bloody Teneni of Persecution. [Mil- 
ton, Areopagitica.] 

1647. Nathaniel Ward: The Simple Cobbler of Agawam. 

1650. Anne Bradstreet : The Tenth Muse, etc. 

1654. Captain Edward Johnson: The Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence of Zion*s Saviour in New England. 

^ This appendix is mainly based on Prof. S. L. Whitcomb's rerv 
osefnl Chronologiecu OvtlintM of American Literature. Entries for 
the years since 1890 haye been considerably curtailed for the reason 
that the standing of but few recent books can be determined with 
even a fair approach to impartial accuracy. Some important events 
in the history of British and other literatures are inserted in brackets. 
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1661. John Eliot: New Testament translated into Algonquin 

(the Bible finished in 1663). [Hobbes: Of Liberty and 
Necessity^ 

1662. Michael Wigglesworth: The Day of Doom. [Moli^re: 

UEcole des Femmes. The Royal Society chartered.] 

1663. Cotton Mather bom. 

1666. Alsop : A Character of the Province of Maryland. 

1672. Anne Bradstreet died. 

1673. Sewall began his Diary. 

1674. Daniel Gookin: Historical Collections. [Milton died.] 

1677. Hubbard: Narralive of the Trovbles with the Indians of 

New England. 

1678. The second edition of Anne Bradstreet 's poems published 

at Boston. [Bunyan: The Pilgrim^ s Progress (part i); 

Dryden: All for Love,] 
1 684. Increase Mather : A n Essay for the Recording of Illustrious 

Providences. 
1690. The first American newspaper, Public Occurrences, pub- 

Ushed at Boston. 

1692. William and Mary College founded. 

1693. Cotton Mather : Wonders of the Invisible World. 

1700. Samuel Sewall: The Selling of Joseph (possibly the first 
American antislavery tract). Yale College founded. 
[Dryden: Fables. Death of Dryden.] 

1702. Cotton Mather: Magnolia. 

1703. Jonathan Edwards bom. 

1704. Mrs. S. K. Knight's Journal begun. The Boston News- 

letter established — ^the first permanent newspaper in 
America. [Swift: Tale of a Tub. Galland's transla- 
tion of The Arabian Nights begun.] 

1705. Robert Beverley: History of Virginia. Wigglesworth 

died. 

1706. Benjamin Franklin bom. [John Evelyn died.] 

1710. Cotton Mather: Essays to do Good {Bonifacius). [The 

Toiler, 1709. The Spectator, 1711.] 
1720. John Woolman bom. 
1724. Cotton Mather: ParerUator (a biography of Increase 

Mather, who died in 1723). [Kant bom. Voltaire: 

Henriade.] 
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1727. Cadwallader Golden: The History of the Five Indian 

Nations begun. 

1728. Cotton Mather died. [Gay: The Beggar's Opera.] 

1729. Colonel Byrd writes his History of the Dividing Line, 

Sewall's Diary finished. [Burke born.] 

1733. Franklin issues Poor Richard's Almanac, [Theobald's 
edition of Shakespeare.] 

1736. Edwards: A Faithful Narrative, etc. Thomas Prince: 
A Chronological History of New England (vol. i). 

1741. Jonathan Edwards preaches ''Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God." Franklin publishes The General 
Magazine, Tom Paine born. [Gibbon and Sainte- 
Pierre born. Hume: Essays (vol. i).] 

1744. Mather Byles: Poems, [Pope died.] 

1746. Edwards: Treatise on the Religious Affections, Prince- 

ton CoUege founded. 

1747. William Stith: History of the First Discovery and Settle- 

ment of Virginia. [Gray: "Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton." Johnson: "Plan for a Dictionary of the 
EngUsh Language. "] 

1749. Ebenezer Turell: The Life and Character of the Rever- 
end Benjamin Colman, University of Pennsylvania 
founded. [Goethe bom. Fielding: Tom Jones,] 

1752. Philip Freneau and Timothy Dwight born. First perform- 
ance in America by a professional dramatic company 
(in Virginia). [Chatterton and Fanny Burney born.] 

1754. Jonathan Edwards: Freedom of the WUl. Joel Barlow 
bom. King's College (Columbia) founded. [Fielding 
died.] 

1758. Thomas Godfrey: The Prince of Parthia written. Jon- 
athan Edwards died. 

1764. Thomas Hutchinson: History of Massachusetts (vol. i). 

James Otis: Rights of the British Colonists, etc, [Wal- 
pole: The CasUe of Otranto. Rousseau: Emite,] 

1765. Evans edits Godfrey's Pocttm. (Godfrey died, 1763.) 

1766. Franklin: Examination before the House of Commons. 

[Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, Lessing: Laoco&n.] 

1767. John Dickinson: Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania^ 

etc. Evans died. 
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1771. Franklin began to write his Autobiography, C. B. Brown 

bom. [Gray and Smollett died. Walter Scott bom.] 

1772. Evans's Poems published. John Woolman died. Wirt 

born. [Coleridge bom.] 

1774. liop]dnson: A Pretty Story, [Southey bom.] 

1775. John Trumbull: McFingal (canto i). [Landor and Lamb 

born. Burke: "Speech on Conciliation."] 

1776. Tom Paine: Common Sense and The Crisis (No. 1). The 

Declaration of Independence. [Gibbon: Decline and 
FaU (vol. i). Adam Smith: Wealth of Nations,] 

1779. Hopkinson: The Battle of the Kegs. Allston bom. 

1780. Channing bom. 

1782. Cr^vecoeur: Letters from an American Farmer, Daniel 

Webster and Calhoun born. [Cowper: TaJble Talk, 
Rousseau: Confessions.] 

1783. Washington Irving born. 

1785. Dwight: The Conquest of Canaan. [Cowper: The Task.] 

1786. Freneau: Poems, [Bums: PocTns,] 

1787. Barlow: The Vision of Columbus, Jefferson: Notes on 

the State of Virginia, Royall Tyler : The Contrast acted. 
The Constitution of the United States framed. R. H. 
Dana, Sr., born. [Goethe: Iphigenie, Schiller: Don 
Carlos,] 

1788. The Federalist, [Byron born. Sainte-Pierre: Paul et 

Virginie,] 

1789. Cooper, Hillhouse, Miss Sedgwick, Sparks, and Wilde 

born. 

1790. Noah Webster : Essays, Mrs. Rowson : Charlotte Temple. 

Franklin died. Fitz-Greene Halleck born. [Burke: 
Reflections on the Revolution in France.] 

1791. Mrs. Sigourney and Ticknor bom. The Massachusetts 

Historical Society founded. [John Wesley died. Bos- 
well : Ldfe of SamvM Johnson,] 

1794. Bryant and Edward Everett bom. [Gibbon died.] 

1795. Lindley Murray : English Grammar, Maria Gowan 

Brooks, Drake, Kennedy, and Percival born. [Carlyle 
and Keats bom. Boswell died.] 

1796. B&t\ow: Hasty Pudding. 'Denme: Lay Preacher. Wash- 

ington's Farewell Address s Prescott bom. [Bums died.] 
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1798. Charles Brockden Brown: Widand. Dunlap: Andre, 

[Wordsworth and Coleridge: Lyriad Ballads. Goethe: 
Hermann und Dorothea.] 

1799. Brown: Ormond and Arthur Mervyn (part i). Alcott 

born. [Balzac and Heine bom.] 

1800. Weems: Life of Washington. George Bancroft born. 

[Cowper died. Macaulay bom.] 

1801. Dennie establishes The Portfolio in Philadelphia. The 

Evening Post founded in New York. [Cardinal New- 
man born. Chateaubriand: Atala.] 

1803. Wirt: Ldters of the British Spy. Emerson born. [Bul- 

wer, Alexandre Dumas pdre, and M^rim^ born.] 

1804. Chief Justice John Marshall : Z/t/e o/ TFoa^in^ton. Alex- 

ander Hamilton died. Nathaniel Hawthorne born. 
[George Sand, Sue, and Ste. Beuve bom. Schiller: 
Wahdm TeU.] 

1806. Hoffman, Simms, and Willis bom. [Elizabeth Barrett 

(Browning) born.] 

1807. Barlow: Columbiad. Irving and Paulding edit Salma- 

gundi. Longfellow born. [B3rron: Hours of Idle- 
ness.] 

1809. Irving: Knickerbocker's History, etc. Tom Paine died. 

Holmes, Lincoln, and Poe bom. [Gladstone, Darwin, 
and Tennyson bom. Byron : English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.] 

1810. Charles Brockden Brown died. Margaret Fuller and 

Theodore Parker bom. [Scott : Lady of the Lake.] 

1811. Harriet Beecher (Stowe) born. [Thackeray born.] 

1812. Robert Treat Paine: Works in Prose and Verse. Barlow 

and Dennie died. [Browning and Dickens born. 
Byron: ChUde Harold.] 

1813. Allston : The Sylphs of the Seasons and Other Poems. 

1814. Motley bom. [Scott: Waverley.] 

1815. Dunlap: Life of Charles Brockden Brown. The North 

American Review founded at Boston. 
1817. Bryant's " Thanatopsis " published in The North Ameri- 
can Review. Wirt : Life and Character of Patrick Henry. 
Timothy Dwight died. Thoreau bom. [Keats: Poems. 
Moore : LaUa Rookh. Blackwood's established.] 
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1818. John Howard Payne: Brutus (acted). [Froude born. 

Scott: Heart of Midlothian.] 

1819. Irving: Sketch-Book. Drake and Halleck: Croaker 

Papers. Lowell, Whitman, Melville, T. W. Parsons, 
and Holland born. [Clough, " George Eliot," Charles 
Kingsley, and Ruskin born. Shelley : The Cenci.] 

1820. Cooper: Precaution. Drake died. [Herbert Spencer 

born. Leconte de Lisle born. Scott: Ivanhoe. Keats: 
The Eve of St. Agnes.] 

1821. Bryant: Poems. Percival: Poems. Cooper: The Spy. 

D&na.: The Idle Man. [Keats died. Flaubert born.] 

1822. Irving: Bracebridge Hall. Neal: Logan. E. E. Hale, D. 

G. Mitchell, T. B. Read born. [Shelley died. Matthew 
Arnold born.] 

1823. Cooper: The Pilot and The Pioneers. Boker, Parkman, 

and Higginson born. 

1824. Irving : Tales of a Traveller. G. W. Curtis born. [Byron 

died.] 

1825. Hillhouse: Hadad. Pinkney: Poems. Bayard Taylor 

and R. H. Stoddard born. [Huxley born.] 

1826. Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. [Bagehot bom. 

Disraeli: Vivian Grey.] 

1827. Cooper: The Red Rover and The Prairie. Dana: Poems. 

Halleck: Alnwick Castle and other Poems. Poe: Tam^ 
erlane and other Poems. The Youth's Companion es- 
tablished. 

1828. Irving: CoZum6t/^. Hawthorne :Fa7i5^«?e. Noah Web- 

ster: An American Dictionary of the English Language. 
C. D. Warner born. 

1829. Irving : The Conquest of Granada. Poe : Al Aaraaf, etc. 

[Balzac : Les Chouans.] 

1830. Webster's Reply to Ha3me. [Hazlitt died. Tenn3rBon: 

Poem^, Chiefly Lyrical. Victor Hugo : Hemani.] 

1831. Paulding: The Dutchman's Fireside. Poe: Poems. 

1832. Bryant: Poems. Irving: The Alhamhra. Kennedy: 

Swallow Bam. Simms: Atalantis. L. M. Alcott born. 
Freneau and Sands died. [Scott and Goethe died.] 

1833. M. G. Brooks: Zophiel (complete). Seba Smith: Letr 

ters of Major Jack Downing. The Knickerbocker, or 
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New York Monthly Magazine established [Robert 

Browmng: Paidine. Cailyle: Sartor Resartus, Balzac: 
Eiiginie Grandet.] 

1834. Bancroft: History of the United States (vol. i). Simms: 

Guy Rivers. The Southern Literary Messenger estab- 
lished. Wirt died. [Coleridge and Lamb died. Bal- 
zac: Le Pbre Goriot] 

1835. Drake: Culprit Fay (published). Longstreet: Georgia 

Scenes. Kennedy: Horse-Shoe Robinson. Longfellow: 
Outre-Mer, Simms: Yemassee and Partisan. Willis: 
PenciUings by the Way. S. L. Clemens ("Mark 
Twain") born. [Browmng : ParacelsiLs.] 

1836. Bryant: Poems. Child: Philothea. Emerson: Nature. 

Holmes: Poems. [Carducc iborn. Dickens: Pickwick 
Pap€rs.'\ 

1837. Bird: Nick of the Woods. Hawthorne: Twice-Told 

Tales. Prescott: Ferdinand and Isabella. Whittier: 
Poems. Emerson's Address on the American Scholar. 
BorroughSy Edward Eggleston, and Howells bom. 
[Swinburne bom. Carlyle: French RevoliUion.] 

1838. Poe : Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. 

1839. Longfellow: Hyperion and Voices of the Night. Mrd. 

Caroline Kirkland: A New Home. Bret Harte born. 
Dunlap died. [Walter Pater born.] 

1840. Cooper: The Pathfinder. R. H. Dana, Jr.: Tux) Years 

Before the Mast. Poe : Tales of the Grotesque and Ara- 
besque.^ The Dial founded. [Austin Dobson, Thomas 
Hardy, and Alphonse Daudet born. Browning : Sor- 
dello. M^rim^: Colomha.] 

1841. Cooi)er: The Deer slayer. Emerson: Essays (First Series). 

Longfellow: Ballads and Other Poems. Lowell: A 
Year's Life. Graham's Magazine established. Hill- 
house died. [Punch established.] 

1842. Cooper : The Two Admirals and Wing and Wing. Gris- 

wold: Poets and Poetry of America. Channing died. 
John Fiske bom. [Tennyson: Poems.] 

^ Dated 1840 ; really issued, as was and is often the case, at the close 
of the preceding year. 
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1843. Prescott: Conquest of Mexico. Allston and Key died. 

Henry James, jr., born. [Southey died. Browning: 
A Blot in the 'Scutcheon. Mill; System of Logic. Rus- 
kin: Modem Painters (vol. i).] 

1844. Emerson: Essays (Second Series). Lowell: A Ijcgend 

of Brittany, Margaret Fuller: Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century, [Thackeray: Barry Lyndon, Ver- 
planck began to edit Shakespeare.] 

1845. Cooper: Satanstoe and Chainbearer, Judd: Margaret. 

Poe : The Raven and Other Poems. 

1846. Hawthorne: Mosses from an Old Manse. Holmes: 

Poems, Longfellow: The Belfry of Bruges and Other 
Poems. Melville: Typee. Margaret Fuller: Papers 
on Literature and Art. Bayard Taylor: Views Afoot. 
[Dickens: Dombey and Son. Grote: History of Greece 
(vol. i). George Sand: La Mare au Diable,] 

1847. Emerson: Poems. Longfellow: Evangeline. Prescott: 

Conquest of Peru. [Tennyson: The Princess. Thack- 
eray: Vanity Fair began. Charlotte Bronte: Jane J^yrc.] 

1848. Gayarr^: Romance of the History of Louisiana, Lowell: 

The Biglow Papers (First Series), A Fable for Critics, 
and The Vision of Sir Launfal, Poe : Eureka, Whip- 
ple : Essays and Reviews. [Macaulay : History of Eng- 
land (vols, i and ii). Dumas: Monte Crista.] 

1849. Alice and Phoebe Carey : Poems. Emerson : Miscellanies. 

Hildreth: History of the United States (vol. i). Irving: 
Goldsmith. Kennedy: Memoirs of the Life of William 
Wirt. Longfellow : Kavanagh. Parkman : Oregon 
Trail. Thoreau : A Week on the Concord, etc. Whit- 
tier: The Voices of Freedom. Poe died. [Miss Edge- 
worth died. Thackeray: Pendenni^ begun.] 

1850. Emerson: Representative Men. Hawthorne: The Scar- 

let Letter. Longfellow: The Seaside and The Fireside. 
Melville: White Jacket. Mitchell: Reveries of a Back- 
elor. Susan Warner: The Wide, Wide World. Har- 
per's New Monthly Magazine established. Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli died. [Balzac died. R. L. Stevenson 
bom. Tennyson: /nil/emonam. Mrs. Browning: ^Son- 
nets from the Portuguese.] 
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1851. Hawthorne : House of the Seven Gables, Wonder Book, and 

Snow Image, Longfellow: The Golden Legend, Mel- 
ville: Moby Dick. Parkman: Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
Hudson began to edit Shakespeare. [Ruskin: Stones of 
Venice (vol. i). Spencer: Social Statics,] 

1852. Hawthorne: The Blithedale Romance, Mrs. Stowe: 

Unde Tom's Cabin. John Howard Payne died. 
[Moore died. Dicke^s: Bleak House. Thackeray: 
Henry Esmond. Leconte de Lisle: Pohnes Antiques.] 

1853. G. W. Curtis: The Potiphar Papers. Hawthorne: 

Tanglewood Tales. Francis Lieber: Civil Liberty and 
CivU Government. Putnam's Monthly Magazine es- 
tablished. [Kingsley: Hypatia. Bulwer: My Novel.] 

1854. Thomas Hart Benton: Thirty Years' View (vol. i). 

John Esten Cooke: T?ie Virginia Comedians. Maria S. 
Cummins: The Lamplighter. Taylor: Poems of the 
Orient. Thoreau: Walden, Bird died. [Mommsen: 
History of Rome (vol. i).] 

1855. Derby: Phosnixiana. E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck: 

Cyclopedia of American Literature. Irving: Life of 
Washington (completed 1859) and Wolfert's Roost. 
Longfellow: Hiawatha. Prescott: Reign of Philip II 
(begun). Whitman: Leaves of Grass. [Rogers died. 
Matthew Arnold: Poems. Browning: Men and Women. 
Tennyson: Maud.] 

1856. Boker: Plays and Poems. Curtis: Prue and I. Emer- 

son : English Traits. Motley : Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic. Mrs. Stowe: Dred, Percival died. [Froude: His- 
tory of England begun.] 

1857. Child: English and Scottish Ballads (vol. i). F. S. Key: 

Poems (posthumous). Hayne: Sonnets. R. G. White 
began to edit his first edition of Shakespeare (con- 
cluded, 1865). The Atlantic Monthly established. 
[Buckle: History of Civilization (vol. i). Hughes: Tom 
Broum's Schooldays.] 

1858. Holland: Bitter-Sweet. Holmes: The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast-Table, Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. [Tennyson: Idylls.] 

1859. Simms: The Cassique of Kiawah, Mrs. Stowe: The 
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Minister's Wooing, Irving and Prescott died. [Ma- 
caulay, Leigh Hunt, and DeQuincey died. Darwin: 
Origin of Species. George Eliot: Adam Bede, George 
Meredith: Ordeal of Richard Feverd,] 

1860. Emerson : The Conduct of Life. Hawthorne : The Marble 

Favm, Hohnes: The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
Motley: United Netherlands (vols, i and ii). James 
Parton: Life of Andrew Jackson. Stedman: Poems. 
Timrod: Poems. Theodore Parker and Paulding died. 
[Reade: The Cloister and the Hearth. George Eliot: 
The MiU on the Floss.] 

1861. Holmes: Elsie Venner and Songs in Many Keys. Theo- 

dore Winthrop died. [Mrs. Browning and Clough died. 
Arnold: On Translating Homer.] 

1862. C. F. Browne: Artemtts Ward: His Book. P. M. Irvmg: 

Life and Letters of Washington Irving. W. W. Story: 
Roba di Roma. Taylor: The Poet's Journal. Win- 
throp: John Brent. Fitz James O'Brien and Thoreau 
died. [Spencer: First Principles.] 

1863. Bryant: Thirty Poems. Hawthorne: Our Old Home. 

Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn. Lincoln's Get- 
tysburg address. [Thackeray died. George Eliot: 
Romola.] 

1864. Locke: The Nasby Papers. Lowell: Fireside Travels. 

Thoreau: The Maine Woods. Hawthorne died. [Lan- 
dor died. D'Annunzio bom. Swinburne: Atalanta in 
Calydon. Cardinal Newman: Apologia pro Vila sua. 
Taine: History of English Literature.] 

1865. Parkman : Pioneers of France in the New World. Read : 

A Summer Story, Sheridan's Ride, etc. Stoddard: 
" Abraham Lincoln." Thoreau: Cape Cod and Letters. 
Whitman : Drum Taps. The Nation established. Ed- 
ward Everett, Hildreth, Lincoln, and Mrs. Sigourney 
died. [Arnold: Essays in Criticism.] 

1866. H. H. Brownell: War Lyrics and Other Poems. Julia 

Ward Howe: I^ater Lyrics. Ho wells: Venetian Life. 
Emma Lazarus: Poems and Translations. H. W. 
Shaw: Josh Billings: His Sayings. Taylor: The 
Story of Kennett. Thoreau: A Yankee in Canada. 
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Whittier: Snovy-Bound. Pierpont and Sparks died. 
[Bryce: The Holy Roman Empire.] 

1867. Clemens: The Celebrated Jumping Frog. Emerson: 

May-day and Other Pieces, Bret Uarte: Condensed 
Novels. Holmes: The Gtuirdian Angd. Lanier: Tiger 
Lilies, Longfellow: Translaiion of Dante, Lowell: 
Biglow Papers (Second Series). C. E. Norton: Trans- 
lation of Dante's Vita Nuova, Parkman: The Jesuits 
in North America, Sill: The Hermitage and Other 
Poems. Whittier: The Tent on the Beach and Other 
Poems. Halleck, Timrod, and Willis died. 

1868. Louisa M. Alcott: Little Women (vol. i). Edward 

Everett Hale: The Man Without a Country, Haw- 
thorne: Passages from American Note Books. Leland: 
Hans Breitmann's Party. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
[Ward]: Gates Ajar, Whittier: Among the Hills. 
[Browning and Morris began to publish The Ring and 
the Book and The Earthly Paradise,] 

1869. Aldrich: The Story of a Bad Boy, Clemens: Innocents 

Abroad, C. G. Halpine: Poetical Works (posthumous). 
Lowell: Under the Willows, Parkman: La iSo^. Mrs. 
Stowe: Oldtoum Folks, Trowbridge: The Vagabonds 
and Other Poems, 

1870. Bryant: Translaiion of the Iliad. Emerson: Society and 

Solitude, Harte: The Luck of Roaring Camp, Haw- 
thorne: English Note Books, Helen Hunt Jackson: 
Verses, Lowell: Am4mg My Books (First Series) and 
The Cathedral, Taylor: Translation of the First Part 
of Faust, C, D. Warner: My Summer in a Garden, 
White: Words and Their Uses. Whitman: Passage to 
India and Democratic Vistas. Whittier: Miriam and 
Ballads of New England, Scribner*s Monthly estab- 
lished (became in 1881 The Century), Kennedy and 
Simms died. [Dickens and M^rim^ died. D. G. 
Rossetti: Poems,] 

1871. Louisa M. Alcott: LUde Men, Burroughs: Wake-Robin, 

Eggleston: The Hoosier Schoolmaster. H. H. Pumess: 

New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare (vol. i). Harte : 

Poems, Hawthorne: French and Italian Note Books. 
18 
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Hay: Pike County Ballads and Caslilian Days. Hig- 
ginson: Atlantic Essays, Howells: Their Wedding 
Journey. Longfellow: The Divine Tragedy. Lowell: 
My Study Windows. Joaquin Miller: bongs of the 
Sierras. Ticknor died. [Darwin: Descent of Man.] 

1872. Clemens: Roughing It. James T. Fields: Yesterdays 

with Authors. Holmes: The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table. Longfellow: Three Books of Song. John 
Boyle O'Reilly: Songs from the Southern Seas. E. P. 
Roe : Barriers Burned Away. Warner : Backlog Studies. 
T. B. Read and H. H. BrowneU died. [Daudet: Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon.] 

1873. Aldrich : Marjorie Daw. Bryant : Orations and Addresses, 

Will Carleton: Farm Ballads. Clemens and Warner: 
The Gilded Age. Howells: A Chance Acquaintance. 
Taylor: Lars. Celia Thaxter: Amxmg the Isles of 
Shoals. Timrod : Poems. Lew Wallace : The Fair God. 
[Bulwer and Mill died. Pater: Studies in the Renais- 
sance.] 

1874. H. H. Boyesen : Gunnar. Fiske : Outlines of Cosmic Phi- 

losophy. Holmes: Songs of Many Seasons. Howells: 
A Foregone Conclusion. Motley: John of Bamevdd. 
Longfellow : Hanging of the Crane. Parkman : The Old 
Regime in Canada. [J. R. Green: Short History of the 
English People. Thomas Hardy: Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.] 

1875. Emerson: Letters and Social Aims. Gilder: The New 

Day. Harte: Tales of the Argonauts. Julian Haw- 
thorne: Garth. Henry James, Jr.: Roderick Hudson. 
Longfellow: The Masque of Pandora. Stedman: Vic- 
torian Poets. Taylor: Home Pastorals. 

1876. Clemens: Tom Sawyer. Lanier: Poems. Lowell: Three 

Memorial Poems and Among My Books (Second Series). 
Ticknor: Li'/e, Letters and Journals. John Neal died. 
Johns Hopkins University opened. [George Sand died. 
Morris: Sigurd.] 

1877. Mrs. Burnett: That Lass o' Lowrie*s. Sarah Orne Jewett : 

Deephaven. Parkman: Count Frontenac. Stedman: 
Hawthorne and Other Poems. Motley died. [Bagehot 
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died. Austin Dobson: Proverbs in Porcelain. Zola: 
L'Assommoir.] 

1878. Emerson's Lecture on "The Fortune of the Republic. " 

Henry James, Jr. : Daisy Miller and French Poets and 
Novelists. Longfellow: Keramos. Tyler: History of 
American Literature During the Colonial Time. Bryant 
and Bayard Taylor died. 

1879. Boyesen: Goethe and Schiller, Cable: Old Creole Days. 

Harte: The Twins of Table Mountain. Howells: The 
Lady of the Aroostook. Henry James, Jr. : An Interna- 
tional Episode. Stockton: Rudder Grange. Albion W. 
Tourgee: A FooVs Errand. R. H. Dana, Sr., died. 
[Edwin Arnold: The Light of Asia. Ibsen: A Doll's 
House.] 

1880. Aldrich: The StiUwater Tragedy. Cable: The Grandis- 

simes. Clemens: A Tramp Abroad. Henry George: 
Progress and Poverty. Robert Grant: The Confessions 
of a Frivolous Girl. Joel Chandler Harris: Unde 
Remus. Howells: The Undiscovered Country. Henry 
James, Jr.: Washington Square. Lanier: Science of 
English Verse. Schouler: History of the United Stales 
(vol. i). Stoddard: Poems. Lew Wallace: Ben-Hur. 
Constance Fenimore Woolson: Rodman the Keeper. 
The Dial (Chicago) established. George Ripley, Epes 
Sargent, and Jones Very died. [ " George Eliot " and 
Flaubert died.] 

1881. Hayne: Poems (complete). Henry James, Jr. : The Por- 

trait of a Lady. Matthews: French Dramatists of the 
Nineteenth Century. Parton: Life of Voltaire. Hol- 
land and Lanier died. [Carlyle and Lord Beaconsfield 
died.] 

1882. Clemens: The Prince and the Pauper. Crawford: Mr. 

Isaacs. Howells: A Modem Instance. Lounsbury: 
James Fenimore Cooper. Whitman: Specimen Days 
and Collect. Miss Woohnan: Anne. R. H. Dana, Jr., 
Emerson, and Longfellow died. Parwin, Rossetti, 
and Anthony Trollope died.] 

1883. Clemens: TAfe on the Mississippi. Richard Malcolm 

Johnston: Dukesborough Tales. Longfellow: Michael 
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Angelo. McMaster: History of the People of the United 
States (vol. i). J. Whitcomb Riley: The Old Swim- 
min'-Hole, [Stevenson : Treasure Island.] 

1884. Bunner: Airs from Arcady. Cable: Dr. Sevier. Clem- 

ens: Huckleberry Finn. Fiske: The Destiny of Man. 
Helen Hunt Jackson: Ramona. Parkman: Montcalm 
and Wolfe. Miss Murf ree : In the Tennessee Mountains. 
Stockton: The Lady or the Tiger. C. F. Hoffman died. 
[Leconte de lisle: Pohnes Tragiques.] 

1885. Beers: Nathaniel Parker Willis. U. S. Grant: Personal 

Memoirs (vol. i). Julian Hawthorne: Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife. Holmes: A Mortal Antip- 
athy. Ho wells: The Rise of Silas Lapham. Stedman: 
Poets of America. Woodrow Wilson: Congressional 
Government. White: Studies in Shakespeare. Wood- 
berry: Edgar Allan Poe. President Grant, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, and R. G. White died. [Victor Hugo died. 
Zola: Germinal.] 

1886. Mrs. Burnett: Little Lord Fauntleroy. Henry James: 

The Bostonians. Lowell: Dem^ocracy and Other Ad- 
dresses, ^osevelt: Thomas Hart Benton. Emily Dick- 
inson, J. E. Cooke, Ha3me, and E. P. Whipple died. 
[Tennyson: Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.] 

1887. Crawford: Saracinesca. Lea: A History of the Inquisi- 

tion (vol. i). C. F. Richardson : A History of American 
Literature (vol. i). Stedman and Hutchinson : Library 
of American Literature (completed in 1890). Edith M. 
Thomas: Lyrics and Sonnets. Mary E. Wilkins [Free- 
man]: A Humble Romance. J. G. Saxe died. 

1888. Edward Bellamy: Looking Backward. Fiske: The Crit- 

ical Period of American History. Henry James : Partial 
Portraits. Lowell: Political Essays. Irwin Russell: 
Dialect Poems. A. B. and Louisa M. Alcott died. [M. 
Arnold died. Kipling: Plain Tales from the HUls.] 

1889. Henry Adams: History of the United States (1801-1817; 

completed in 1891). A. V. G. Allen: Jonathan Ed- 
wards. BxiTToughs: Indoor Studies. Brownell: /^re/ic^ 
Traits. Bronson Howard : Shenandoah. Howells: A 
Hazard of New Fortunes. Lodge : George Washington. 
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Motley: Correspondence. Roosevelt: The Winning 
of the West (vol. i). Henry Van Dyke: The Poetry of 
Tennyson, Warner: A LdUle Journey in the World. 
[Robert Browning died.] 

1890. Banner: Short Sixes (First Series). Emily Dickinson: 

Poems. Field: Little Book of Western Verse and Little 
Book of Profitable Tales. Fuller : Chevalier de Pensierir 
Vani. Gildersleeve: Essays and Stvdies. Holmes: 
Over the Teacups. Henry James: The Tragic Muse. 
Mabie : My Stvdy Fire. Mahan : The Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History. Nicolay and Hay: Abraham 
Lincoln. Riis: How the Other Half Lives. Riley: 
Rhymes of Childhood. Woodberry: The North Shore 
Watch and Other Poems. Boker died. [Cardinal New- 
man died. Watson: Wordstoorih's Grave. Maupassant: 
Notre Cceur.] 

1891. James Lane Allen: Flute and Violin. R. H. Davis: 

Gallegher and Other Stories. Fiske: The American 
Revolution. Garland: Main-Travelled Roads. How- 
ells: Criticism and Fiction. Lounsbury: Studies in 
Chaucer. Lowell : Latest Literary Essays. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith : Colonel Carter of CartersvUle. Wendell : Cot- 
ton Mather. Whitman : Good-bye, My Fancy. George 
Bancroft, Lowell, Herman Melville, James Parton, and 
Pike died. [Hardy, Tess of the D'UrbervUles.] 

1892. Conway: Life of Thomas Paine. Fiske: The Discovery 

of America. Parkman: A Half-Century of Conflict. 
Stedman: Nature and Elements of Poetry. Whittier: 
At Sundoum. Cranch, G. W. Curtis, Parsons, Whittier, 
and Walt Whitman died. [Tennyson and Renan 
died. Bourget : Co^mopoZis. Zola,: La DibAde. Haupt- 
mann: Die Weber.] 

1893. Curtis: Orations and Addresses. Hovey and Carman: 

Songs from Vagabondia. Howells : The Coast of 
Bohemia. T. W. Parsons: Poems. J. F. Rhodes: 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850 (vol. V in 1904). Parkman died. [Maupassant 
and Taine died. Sudermann: Heimath (Magda).] 

1894. Curtis: From th^ Easy Chair (three series). P. L. Ford: 
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Tfie Honorable Peter Sterling, Gilder: Five Books of 
Song. HoweUs: A Traveller from Altruria. "Father" 
John B. Tabb: Poems. Warner: The Golden House. 
Stedman and Woodberry edit the works of Poe. 
Hohnes and Miss Woolson died. [Froude, Pater, 
Stevenson, and Leconte de Lisle died.] 

1895. Aldrich revised his Poems. Howells: My Ldierary 

Passions. Stedman: A Victorian Anthology. Boyesen 
and Eugene Field died. [Huxley died.] 

1896. Stephen Crane : The Red Badge of Courage. E^leston : 

The Beginners of a Nation. Harold Frederic: The 
Damnation of Theron Ware. Bunner and Francis J. 
Child died. [William Morris died.] 

1897. Mahan : Life of Nelson, S. Weir Mitchell : Hugh Wynne. 

Tyler : The LUerary History of the American Revolution. 
Justin Winsor died. [Alphonse Daudet died. Haupt- 
mann: Die Versunkene Glocke,] 

1898. P. F. Dunne: Mr, Dooley in Peace and War. Higgin- 

son: Cheerful Yesterdays and Contemporaries. Hovey: 
The Birth of Galahad. Henry James: TheTwo Magics. 
E. N. Westcott : David Harum. Harold Frederic and 
Richard Malcolm Johnston died. [Gladstone died. 
Hewlett: Forest Ijovers.'] 

1899. Beers: History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 

Century. Markham : The Man with the Hoe and Other 
Poems. Ida Tarbell: Ldfe of Lincoln. Woodberry: 
Heart of Man, [Stephen Phillips: Paola and Fran- 
cesca.] 

1900. Buell: Life of Paul Jones. Howells: Literary Friends 

and Acquaintance, W. V. Moody: Poems. Stedman: 
An American Anthology. Stephen Crane, Hovey, M. C. 
Tyler, and C. D. Warner died. [Huxley: Life and 
Letters,] 

1901. W. C. Brownell: Victorian Prose Masters. Lounsbury: 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. Norris : The Octopus, 
Scudder: James Russell Lowell, Booker T. Washing- 
ton: Up from Slavery. Wendell: A Literary History 
of America. W. E. Channing, the younger, and John 
Fiske died. 
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1902. J. A. Harrison: Virginia Edition of Poe's Works. How- 

ells: The Kentons. James: The Wings of the Dove, 
Woodberry: Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edward Eggles- 
ton, T. D, English, Ford, Godkin, Harte, Norris, 
Scudder, and Stockton died. 

1903. Matthews: The Development of the Drama. R. H. 

Stoddard: Recollections. Woodberry: Poems and 
America in Literature, Leland and R. H. Stoddard 
died. [Morley: Life of Gladstone,] 
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A History of American Literature. 

By Prof. William P. Trent, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. i2mo. Cloth, $1.40 net; postage additional. 

The general scope and purpose of Professor Trent's 
book are in the main those of the series to which it belongs. 
The author has, however, adopted a rather broader scale 
of treatment, because he believes that the most character- 
istic feature of American literature is its 'Memocratic or 
citizen note," which has caused a large proportion of writers 
to write "for the greatest good of the greatest number." 

Professor Trent's main effort has been to show how wide 
and on the whole successful the efforts of American writers 
have been ever since the planting of the colonies. He 
makes, however, no extravagant claims as to the esthetic 
standing of our literature, preferring to treat it as worthy 
of study because it is an integral part of the history of 
American culture. 

" Independent thinking, acute perception, and candid expression char- 
acterize Professor Trent's admirable little history of American literature." 

—New York Times, 

" The book is excellent and will leave a just impression upon the 
foreign reader, both as to writers and as to the influences behind them 
that have been effective along the lines of national literary development 
The work is equipped with an excellent bibliography and index." 

— Brooklyn Daily EagU^ 

" Likely to attract a rather special degree of attention." 

'^New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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** A book which in soundness of learning, sanity of judgment, and 
attractiveness of manner has not been equaled by the work of any other 
author who has sought to analyze the elements of English literature in a 
concise and authoritative way. — Boston Beacon. 

" Thoroughly enjoyable from first to last. It traces the growth of a 
literature so clearly and simply that one is apt to underrate the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. Mr Gosse's charming personality pervades it 
all, and his happy manner illuminates matter that has been worked over 
and over until one might imagine all its freshness gone." 

— Chicago Evening PosL 

** Mr. Gosse's most ambitious book and probably his best. It bears 
on every page the traces of a genuine love for his subject and of a lively 
critical intelligence. Moreover, it is extremely readable — ^more readable, 
in fact, than any other single volume dealing with this same vast subject 
that we can call to mind. . . . Really a remarkable performance." 

— London Times, 

" Probably no living man is more competent than Mr. Gosse to write 
a popular and yet scholariy history of English literature. . . . The 
greater part of his life has been given up to the study and criticism of 
English literature of the past, and he has a learned and balanced enthu- 
siasm for every writer who has written excellently in English." 

— London Saturday Review. 

"The book is lucid, readable, and interesting, and a marvel of con- 
densed information, without its seeming to be so. It can be read by 
nine out of ten mte ligent people, not only without fatigue, but with 
pleasure ; and when it is finished the reader will have a c^prehens ve 

St w .K ^^'"' ^''^ ^^ i^" ^"^'^^* ^^'""^ ^^" "^* °nlv enable him to 
r~.J«^f ^*'^^^."'^ confidence upon the merits of the principal 
creators of English literature, but will also point the way to the rirfit 
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By E, L. Shuman. Illustrated. i2mo. 
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This is an authoritative treatment of an interesting and 
not generally familiar subject. The reader is made to feel 
the pulse of a great factor in modem progress, and learns in 
a pleasant way of the inner working of a metropolitan daily 
journal. The advice and suggestions, both implicit and 
explicit, are notably sane, and have the spontaneity of ex- 
pression that comes from matured thought sincerely urged. 

Mr. Shuman treats his subject from the assured stand- 
point of one long trained in matters connected with the 
issuing of a great newspaper. His advice to those under- 
taking such a career is full of value, while the lucidity of 
his style and the many topics of interest touched upon make 
the book attractive also to the general reader. 

The Alphabet of Rhetoric. 

By RossiTER Johnson. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 
net. 

The Alphabet of Rhetoric is ^'intended as a familiar 
companion for all that care to speak and write correctly.'* 
While it notes the true use of many words that are 
commonly misused, even by good writers, it by no means 
confines itself to verbal corrections. It has an article on 
each of the figures of rhetoric, explaining its nature and use, 
with examples from famous authors. It also contains 
essays on Conversation, Humor, Poetry, Style, and kindred 
subjects. The whole is arranged alphabetically, for easy 
reference, and the book may be kept on the writing table. 
A chapter on Elocution is added. 
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grarure portrait. x2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.40 net. 

" The book is really a romance of French history for a century- 
It begins with the extraordinary career of Mile. Lamber's grand- 
mother, who had a profound influence upon her early life, and 
whose love story is as fine as any that novelist ever imagined. 
And as to herself, it is such a revelation of development of char- 
acter and conduct as nobody but a Frenchwoman could possibly 
wnier—TAe New York World. 

"A curious and romantic story of a curious and romantic 
French family, related with sympathetic candor." — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, 

" Such a clear, precise style that the resulting picture in our 
minds is as distinct as it is full of color and vividness/' — The 
New York Outlook, 

" She has made clear the conflicting emotions that helped to 
form her character and shape her ambitions." — IVew York Times 
Saturday Review, 

" Apart from its vivacity and dramatic qualities, the book is 
extraordinarily interesting as showing, through a personal medium, 
the forces and dreams that met together in France in those days 
for the creation of the new socialism." — New York Independent. 

" Nothing more pathetic, more unlike the ordinary, and more 
picturesque can be found in biography." — Chicago Record-Herald, 

" A delightful picture of French family life." — The Booklovers 
Bulletin, 

'* This marvelous autobiography." — Cleveland Leader. 

" Witty, full of life, and brilliant,"— C*/V:<^£> Inter-Ocean, 
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with his political activities in Georgia. He startled the public soon 
afterward by the publication of a history of France, which at once 
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theme. There was no question that a life of Jefferson from the hands of 
such a writer would command very general attention, and the publishers 
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" The book shows great research and is as complete as it couM possibly be, 
and every American should read it.''— The News, Providence. 

" A unique historical work.**— Til* Commercial Advertiser, New Yorh. 

" Valuable as an historical document and as a witness to certain f^ieat facts 
in the pa^ life of the South which have seUom been acknowledged by 
historians.**— ri*# Post, Louisvitte. 
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